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WHAT IS LIBERTY ? 


Reaver! I should be exceedingly obliged if you could give me a 
satisfactory answer to this question,—What is liberty? I hope I am 
not ignorant.of my own language, nor of its great source the German, 
nor of its intimate ally the French. I can read “ Don Quixote”’ in the 
Spanish, “ Dante” in Italian, and as to the ancients in Greek and 
Latin, [ had them all at my fingers’ ends before I was eighteen. Nay, 
I am possessed with somewhat of, Dr. Bowring’s fancy for dabbling in 
the Russian, the high and low Dutch, the Swedish, the Norwegian, and 
the dialects of the Magyars; but may I perish if I can glean trom any 
of these divers tongues the meaning of that little word—.iserrty! 
Thomson sung of it in five cantos, Glover converted it into an epic poem; 
I have seen it fall or conquer in fifty tragedies ; and I laughed at it most 
heartily, not long since, at the Comedi¢ Francaise, in Paris, where it was 
turned into irresistible ridicule by the wit of M. Scribe. I have read 
Locke, I have studied Blackstone, I have turned over all the law re- 
ports, and almost a hundred volumes of Parliamentary debates; I have 
searched Johnson’s Dictionary, as well as those of Walker and 
Bailey; I have not even disdained to question Entick; but the result 
of all my investigation has been, that I am at this moment as much in 
ignorance of the meaning of the word “ liberty, ’’ as I was when I first 
saw the light of this strange world of ours. 

I met, the other day, a friend of mine, a spnghtly young fellow fresh 
from college, who was spending the Christmas with some pretty cousins 
of his in my neighbourhood. I asked him what he understood by 
“ liberty.” “ Faith!” said he, “ I can tell you all about it, for my 
cheek still smarts whenever the word is mentioned.” I shook him 
warmly by the hand, fearing lest, even by a breath, I might disturb the 
clear stream of his memory. ‘ You know Beatrice,”’ he added. ‘* Ah! 
yes—a sweet girl!’? ‘ Sweet! I have no reason to say so. We were 
playing at forfeits on New Year’s Eve, and before they came quite 
round J kissed her, whereupon she gave me a box on the cheek, declar- 
ing that I was extremely rude in taking such a /iberty.’? According 
to Beatrice, and perhaps a great majority of the sex, liberty, therefore, 
means rudeness. 

Another friend of mine, who was obliged to stipulate on his marriage 
that he should exchange his gold snuff-box for a splendid guard-chain, 
very often solicits consolation from me in these terms:—‘* May I take 
the diberty of asking if you have your box in your pocket?” To him 
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the supreme blessing of liberty is neither more nor less than a pinch of 
snuff: he would not think Magna Charta worth a farthing without it. 

In my rambles through the manufacturing districts 1 have endea- 
voured to enlighten my mind on this subject. I never heard the word 
* liberty ’’ mentioned so often as in those fiery, and pottery, and cotton 
and wool smelling regions. It is in every body’s mouth; it is in every 
local paper that you read, starting up like a ghost from every second 
line. All parties seem to be fighting for it, and no party to have won 
it. The Unionists, who are rapidly organizing all their forces, in order 
to compel their masters to raise their wages, and at the same time to 
abridge the ordinary time of labour, told me that true /tberty was high 
pay and moderate work. But when I conversed with the masters on 
the point in dispute, they assured me that their resistance to the de- 
atl & of the operatives sprung from no selfish motives; it was founded 
solely on a patriotic principle, for if they were to yield in the contest 
now going on between the employers and the employed, there would 
be an end to the /iberty of every man who had his capital embarked in 
trade! Liberty was here appealed to on both sides, but in acceptations 
as opposite to each other as the poles. 

If I look into the columns of the “ Morning Post,”’ I find that the 
liberty of the country has been destroyed ever since the Reform Bill 
was passed into a law. If I read “ The Times,” I am informed that it 
is only since that period that the reign of /iberty has commenced, If 
I take up “* The Herald,” I become a convert to the opinion that bert 
never can be known in England, until the punishment of death sha 
cease to be inflicted for every crime short of murder. If I listen to 
“ The Globe,” I am impressed with quite a contrary doctrine, that 
punishment of an extreme character is absolutely necessary in a coun- 
try where every man’s house is his castle, and déberty is destroyed at its 
very source by the atrocious operations of the burglar. If I happen to 
light upon “ The Crisis’ of the Owenites, I am initiated in a species of 
philosophy which represents crime of every description as either an in- 
voluntary act, and therefore perfectly innocent, or as an act of self-de- 
fence, and therefore, in every view of it, justifiable. This puts me in 
mind of a capital speech, which was once delivered at the gallows by a 
man who was about to suffer for murder and robbery, and which, by the 
by, places the argument against the inequalities of the criminal law in 
a Paws y though ludicrous point of view :— 

“‘ Good people,” said the murderer, ‘ since I am to serve you for a 
sight, the least you can do is to be civil to the man that entertains you. 
I ask nothing of you but the justice that is due to me. There are some 
meddling tongues, which I can hear among the crowd, very busy to 
incense you. Though it is true I have committed murder, yet I hope 
{am no murderer. The robbery I really purposed, but my intention 
had no part in the death I was guilty of. The deceased cried for help, 
and was so obstinate and clamorous, that I was under the necessity of 
killing him, or of submitting myself to the loss of my /iberty by being 
taken; and thus I argued in my mind: if I murder him I shall get off; 
or, at worst, if I am taken, my punishment will be no greater than if I 
spare him and surrender; [ can be but hanged for murder, and must be 
hanged too for the house-breaking. This thought, good people, pre- 
vailed with me to shoot him; so that what you call murder was only 
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self- tion. Now, that I should have died in this manner, whe- 
ther [ had shot him or no, witness these two weak brothers here, who 
look as if they were already at the other end of their voyage, though they 
have not hoisted sail yet. One of these stole bacon, and the other a 
wet smock or two. The law must be certainly wiser than you are, and 
since that has been pleased to set our crimes on a level, be so civil, or 
a. as to hold your silly tongues, and let me die without 
slander.” 

Verily, Liserty might say the same to her followers in almost 
all parts of the world,—* Hold your silly tongues, and let me die with- 
out slander.” If freedom be anything like a synonime for that phrase, 
assuredly a man may exercise it, who, possessing property in his own 
right, wishes to do with it just as he pleases. evertheless, when a 
certain noble Duke who, though not a Cicero in the senate, is distin- 
guished for his love of /etters, ejected a few of his tenants because they 
ras ah fit to reduce to practice their ideas of liberty, by voting for a 

pular candidate, he was told that he ought not to & with his own as 

e thought fit, and that his view of liberty was nothing but sheer des- 
potism. 

I have two votes, one for the Borough of Marylebone, one for 
Finsbury ; and though T have not yet settled the question, I believe that 
I am entitled to vote for Middlesex. Ifany bodyin England be a /éberus 
homo,—a real freeman,—I am, Well, what is the consequence? Hardly 
a month goes by that Iam not summoned to a grand jury, or a petty jury, 
or a coroner’s inquest. Now juries of all kinds are my abhorrence, more 
particularly special juries, which I detest with an unconquerable hatred. 
Mind, I do not say but that they may be very good institutions in them- 
selves, so far as the administration of justice may be concerned ; my ob- 
jection to them only exists whenever I am myself called upon, and com- 
fen under the penalty of a heavy fine, to be one of the sworn number. 

am obliged to bustle off to court before daylight of a cold, raw, rainy, De- 
cember morning. The cause which stood first on the list, and which I 
am summoned to try, is postponed, because the counsel are not ready, or 
a witness has not yet come. Another cause is called on. It is a question 
of a right of way, or a water-course, or ancient lights, or some equally 
entertaining affair sent out of the Court of Chancery, which occu- 
pies the whole day, though expected to blow up every moment. I come 
home at night, tired, exhausted, out of humour with the whole world, 
I am obliged to be off again the next morning. The Chancery cause 
is not yet over, It terminates about noon. My cause is called on. It 
turns out to be a tremendous trial, occupying three days, during which 
I am under the segue of attending in the box whether I will or no, 
But that is not all. We are charged by the Judge; we retire to our 
room, where we are closely guarded by a constable, who is sworn to 
keep us without fire, food, or candlelight, until we come to an unani- 
mous decision. I have an opinion of my own on the question at issue, 
I think the verdict ought to be for the plaintiff: three or four of my 
fellow jurymen agree with me, and we produce our night-caps in order 
to show our determination to make no concession. e eight against 
us are equally obstinate. Night comes; morning, such as it isin a 
December fog, comes: the want of repose convinces us at length that 
we are wrong, and a verdict is unanimously given for the defendant! 
u2 
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And, after all this,—after losing my whole week in court,—after being 
shut up a close prisoner for a whole night without fire, food, or candle- 
light,—after being obliged either to die or to abandon my opinion, how- 
ever honestly that opinion may have been formed, I am told that I am 
a free man—that I live in a land of Aberty! Was there ever such an 
abuse of terms as this? A diberus homo torsooth! say rather a galley 
slave, though even his lot would be preferable to mine, for the chain 
cannot touch his intellect—his opinion, at least, is free. 

I am naturally of retired habits of life. I like to spend my evenings 
at home among my books, in the bosom of my family; now a little 
music,;—now a hand at whist,—but nothing to disturb the general air 
of repose, which I leck apon as the summum bonum of existence. But 
my daughters are growing up; and, though I say it, very pretty girls. 
Cards for “ at home,’’ “ quadrilles,’’ “ conversazione,” thicken upon 
us during the season. I am asked whether I will not go; and, if I 
even seem to hesitate, a cluster of smiles springs up around me in an 
instant, infinitely more imperative than an ukase of the Autocrat him- 
self. Go I must ;—to look on,—to talk,—to be talked to,—to be talked 
at ;—losing sleep, and sometimes health ;—and yet the Whigs tell me 
that I am in the enjoyment of real /iberty, such as not one of my an- 
cestors could boast of, though I might count them up to the days of 
the great Alfred himself. 

A man comes to my door and asks me for money, which; as [ owe 
him none, | deem myself at /iberty to refuse. He happens, by some 
accident, to be a relation of mine,—at least, so he says,—and has already 
exhausted my patience by the frequency of his visits, and the impor- 
tunity of his demands. He meets me in the street,—mobs me,—per+ 
haps, being a much more powerful man than I am, knocks me down. 
My obvious course would be to have him brought before a police ma- 
gistrate at Bow-street or Hatton-garden, where he might be fined and 
bound over to keep the peace during a term of five years. But if I 
proceed in this manner, no sooner is his story told, than all the sympathy 
both of the magistrate and the reporter is kindled for the poor man 
against the rich. The next morning I am placarded, on every breakfast- 
table in London, as a little, scrubby fellow, with an antiquated queue, 
a bob-wig, a very queer hat, an old-fashioned umbrella, a pair of spider 
legs, and a husky voice, while my assailant is decked out im all the 
manly charms of a Hercules. I feel no wish to have it said by all 
the world that | am encircled by a crowd of poor relations. I dread 
ridicule, or being “ cut,’? much more than a common assault. What, 
then, is my situation in this land of Aiberty ? I am knocked down with 
impunity in the streets, and, if I should appeal to the laws as administered 
at the police-office, | am “ damned to everlasting fame” by the carica- 
tures of a free press! Again I ask you, dear reader, can you tell me 
what is diberty ? 

I am a literary man, and when I have the requisite materials and leisure 
for writing a book upon a favourite subject, I sit down to my task without 
fearing that a sword is hanging over my head bya hair. 1 write away, 
as I fondly imagine, in the possession of the most unbounded freedom. 
Before I can get the paper, however, on which I write, 1 must give a 
little douceur to the king, in the shape of what he calls a duty. If I 
write by day I must pay him for my daylight. If I wish to have a 
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little air in my library, I must pay him for that also. If I write on a 
table, I pay him a timber duty ; if I find it necessary to cheer my soul 

a cup of tea, or a cup of coffee, or a glass of wine, I must ask the 
king’s permission to do so, which he will not grant me unless I give him 
a part, and a very large part, too, of the cash which I expect to receive 
for my book. 

Well, I send my manuscript to the printer. Again I must come down 
with a sum in the way of duty for the paper on which the types are to 
display my thoughts. When the operation of printing is over, if I let my 
neighbours know that I have written a work which I wish them to buy, 
I must again offer: a contribution to the king im the form of advertise- 
ment duty, and that, too, as often as I renew my gentle hints to the 
public. But these are -very far from being the whole of the musts 
through which I am to go, while availing myself of my personal &berty 
in adding to the long catalogue of authors. I must present one copy of 
my work to’ the British. Museum, a second to the library of Oxford, a 
third to that of Cambridge, four copies to the four Scotch Universities, 
an eighth copy to the Library of Sion College, London, a ninth to that 
of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, a tenth to that of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and an eleventh to that of King’s Inns, in the same 
enlightened capital. Latterly the University.of Aberdeen, I think iit 
was, sold its birth-right in this respect for a mess of pottage, the Whig 
Government having bought from it its literary privileges, which they 
have transferred to the Royal Library of France. Now, if any of these 
institutions were too poor to purchase my work, they should, im fairness 
towards me, either do without it, or call for a subscription amongst their 
members or patrons which might enable them to buy it. But to tell 
me that I am at /éberty to publish what books I may think fit to write, 
when I am compelled to pay for permission to do so at almost ae | 
step I take, and finally to make a present of eleven copies to suc 
wealthy establishments as the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Scot- 
land, and Dublin, and the Bibliotheque Royale of France, is one of the 
grossest of all impositions. 3 

Finally, did I say? The infractions of my diberty by no means stop 
here. ‘The critics, a most formidable race, are still im the background. 
In order to propitiate their good opinion, [ am obliged to part with at 
least twenty-five copies more. Some are directly engaged in a contest 
with each other. Either they do not agree in politics, or they are rivals 
in trade. Should I by any untoward accident—the neglect of a mes- 
senger, or a delay of the binder—happen to send a copy to one before it 
has been received by the other, the latter inflicts upon me all the ven- 
geance which he feels against his more fortunate antagonist. The news- 
paper editors generally add presented books to their office libraries, with- 
out noticing them either in an adverse or favourable style. As to the 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly critics, they cut up my work without 
mercy, if I send it; and if I do not, they will buy it in order-to punish 
me for my apparent contempt of their authority. Talk of liberty, indeed! 
I am sure that I know not what it is, or where it is to be found, unless 
you call that liberty which permits the state, the public institutions, and 
the critics to plunder a. lit man of all remuneration for his labour, 
and even to impose upon him frequently a severe loss for exercising that 
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freedom of opinion, which the constitution and the laws tell him he 


in the most 
After the Reform Bill 


unqualified terms. 
passed, I had a fancy to become a member of 


Parliament. I addressed the electors of one of the new boroughs, with 
a view to attain, by means of their most !sweet voices, the object of my 


ambition. 


T had the tact to incorporate in my speech several flouri 


periods about the injury which was done to personal liberty by the 
assessed taxes; I spoke of the liberty of the press, the liberty of the 
negro, liberty of worship, magna charta, the major charta, no corn 


laws, no church, no army! 
—I was elected almost 


The welkin rang with tumultuous applause 
y acclamation. There is a party in the House 


called the Ultra Whig, which is just not Radical. The principles of 
this party, as I thought, coincided with mine exactly, and so I became a 


member of it. 


I attended the dinners of its leaders, their committees, 


and even their coteries. For a while I sailed with them right before 
the wind, as I accepted all their propositions, and voted for all their 
amendments. By and by I spoke a little in the House, was well re- 
ceived, and grew somewhat confident in my own resources. There was 
a question about the Pension List. My friends were resolved on abo- 


lishing it altogether. 
great majority of the pensioners were females, receiving from fifty 


I looked over the list, and when I found that a 


toa 


hundred or two hundred pounds a-year, I could not for the life of me 


think of turning those poor gentlewomen adrift. 


If they received these 


small incomes, it was to me a sufficient proof that they were in want of 
such assistance ; and as I have from my youth upwards loved the fair, 
and honoured them for those virtues which they possess in much greater 
abundance, and practise with infinitely more sincerity than we do, I 
declared decidedly against a resolution which was intended to be pro- 
posed with a view of sweeping off the whole train at once. 


I soon found myself on the edge of a volcano. 


Cold looks, stinted 


salutations in the House; and out of it, no consultations, no invitations 
to dinner, committee or coterie; no more “ st, rg ”” letters— 


informed me that I had broken with the Ultra 
to me very odd. 


higs. All this seemed 


I conceived that I had joined a party who made a pe- 


culiar boast of accelerating the march of liberty, and now I discovered 
that none but the leaders were actually to enjoy it. 


The matter did not end here. 


After the lapse of a few posts, I re- 


ceived a long string of resolutions from my constituents, to all of which 


they ho 


ped I should give my cordial assent. The first of these was for the 


abolition of all pensions without any distinction—I read no further. I 
put the whole series at once into the fire, determined never to vote for any 
measures of the kind. What! was I a member of a free deliberative as- 
sembly, and not entitled to exercise my liberty, by forming and express- 


ing my own judgment on all questions whatever 


Nothing of the sort. 


My polite and evasive letter in reply was answered by another, in which 
I was required either to pledge myself to the resolutions or to resign my 
seat. I went straight to the Treasury, and requested an appointment as 
steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, which the lords of that department 


gave me with no small delight. 


I left Parliament—the free and impe- 


rial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland! as it is called, where I 


found very speedily that I could not sit, unless I chose doubly to sur- 
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render ytteg particle of my liberty, first to my constituents, who wished 
to bind me hand and foot by pledges ; and secondly, to a political party . 
who were desirous of using my vote solely as an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of their own purposes. Here is a specimen of practical liberty 
for you——and that, too, under the regime of reform ! 

My ideas of liberty,—always rather perplexed in this country,—were 
never more vague and unsettled than while I was a legislative automa- 
ton, The Whigs, as long as they were out of office, declaimed con- 
stantly about the grievances of Ireland. The first measure which they 
proposed, when in office, to a Reformed Parliament, was to suspend the 
constitution altogether in that ill-starred country. Mr. O’Connell de- 
clared, very naturally, that such a law would destroy the liberty of Ire- 
land ;—Lord Althorp assured the House that his plan was the ‘only 
method for preserving it! The ship-owners complained that the free- 
trade system was tending rapidly to their destruction ;—Mr. Poulett 
Thomson demonstrated that, in consequence of that system, they were 
better off than ever! The manufacturers assured the House that they 
were reduced to a state of slavery by the corn-laws, which made bread 
so dear, that they laboured twelve or fourteen hours to earn it, and had 
no time to read the newspapers. The agriculturists talked not of their 
liberty, for that, they said, was long gone by: they were reduced to a 
state of complete villeinage, in consequence of their corn being a great 
deal too cheap. The House voted, by a majority, against the malt-tax, 
considering that the liberty of the subject was promoted by enabling him 
to drink a pot instead of a pint of beer ;—the Ministers brought a ma- 
jority to rescind that vote, stating that otherwise they must destroy the 
liberty of the subject by imposing a tax upon property! The tradesmen 
of London remonstrated against the assessed taxes; and, when remon- 
strance failed of its effect, some absolutely refused to pay them, because 
they were a gross infraction of liberty. The Secretary for the Home 
Department sent the Sheriff to compel them to pay, proclaiming, through 
the usual organs, that, unless those taxes were collected, there was an 
end to the liberty of the country. The Diffusion Society imagines liberty 
to be synonimous with cheap books ;—the booksellers maintain that the 
said Society, now a Corporation, is itself the very emblem of despotism. 
The poor declare that their liberties are gone, unless the rates be in- 
creased ;—the housekeeper asserts that his freedom is no more if they be, 
The omnibus proprietors cry out that they would not give a farthing for 
reform, if they are to be prevented from running races perpetually be- 
tween Paddington and the Bank—between Piccadilly and St. Paul’s. 
The shopkeepers shout that before reform was, they were ; and that it is 
a tyrannical innovation upon the constitution to have their business 
knocked up and their elderly customers knocked down by those frightful 
machines !—What, I again and again ask, is liberty? Is it to be found 
in England ? 

I go to Spain. I find two political parties—the friends of the Queen 
and those of Don Carlos—fighting against each other,—in the name o 
liberty! I mingle with the muleteers and the peasantry. I behold them 
in the sunshine and the shade, always good-humoured, living tempe- 
rately on their snow-white bread, their cool and fragrant wine, and their 
delicious fruits. They go to mass—they sing to the guitar—they dance 
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the fandango—they crowd to the bull-fight—just as if no civil war were 
ing on in the country. They never see the — they hardly know 
a government exists, so little do they feel of its operation. They 
have no -rate—no assessed taxes—no eight hundred millions of 
national debt—no rates for watching, and lighting, and paving,—nove 
of the evils, in short, to which we—happy beings in this land of liberty! 
—are exposed. Yet J am told, when I come home, that the Spaniards 
are in a state of the most abject ignorance and slavery. For their skill 
in algebra and mathematics I will not answer; but 1 will say, that, for 
all the purposes of practical liberty, they are a much more enlightened 
ple than we are. They have the cheap freedom of common sense, 
for which we have exchanged the bungling, imperfect, and excessively 
expensive machinery of freedom by law, to which the patriarchal rule 
of Austria would be infinitely preferable. 

I go to France. The Duke de Fitzjames assures me that the liberty 
of his country departed from the soil with Henry Y., to whom alone he 
will ever swear allegiance. M. Guizot and the King desire me to laugh 
at the Duke; for that they, by their juste milieu system, (which means 
giving way to no party, and subjugating all,) have placed the freedom 
of the French upon an immovable basis. Louis Philippe repeats the 
famous scene which he had with the deputation that was headed by 
M. Lafitte, and triumphs in the victory which he obtained on that 
occasion, and which, he says, has ever since made him a free man! 

But when I look up at the Tuilleries, and ask him what has become 
of the lilies, the ancient arms of his family, he shakes his head, as much 
as to aa that his sovereignty is limited by the sovereignty of the people, 
to which it must yield whenever the two powers come into conflict. If 
I walk to the rue Jacob, 1 find there a society actively at work for 
restoring the lost liberty not only of France, but of all the world. The 
first article of faith to which, however, they ask me to subscribe, is one 
which declares that they are the only judges of what liberty is, and that 
they have received a mission to propagate it from the ghost of Robes- 
pierre! I had once a notion—I think it was that madman Burke who 
put it into my head—that this same Robespierre was the most notorious 
tyrant flung up on the surface of the stormy times of the French 
revolution. To propagate liberty in the name of Robespierre seemed to 
me, therefore, the most unintelligible mode of interpreting the word that 
I had yet lighted upon in all my expeditions for the discovery of the 
true magnetic pole of freedom. 

Liberty, thought I at length, flies westward, as commerce does; so I 
shall cross the Atlantic, and see if it is to be found in the United States. 
I say myself for my travels by reading the life of the President 
Adams, once the pride of the Federalists, and the friend of Washington ; 
but I found that he was scarcely seated in the chair of the chief magis- 
trate when he began to doubt of his re-election. The popular party 
turned against him, and against his especial auxiliary the Honourable 
Timothy Pickering, his Secretary of State. Timothy, one fine morning— 
it was in the month of May—was not a little surprised by receiving from 
the President the following laconic note :— 

“Sir,—As I perceive a necessity of introducing a change in the 
administration of the office of state, i think it proper to make this com- 
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munication to the present Secretary of State, that he may have an 
opportunity, of resigning if he chooses, I should wish the day on 
which his resignation is to take place to be named by himself. L wish 
for an answer to this letter on or before Monday morning, because the 
nomination of a successor must be sent to the Senate as soon as they sit. 
* With esteem, I am, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient and humble servant, 
“Jonn Apams,” 


Doubtless, said I to myself, if Timothy does not choose to resign, he 
need not; he will not be compelled to give up his office without some 
charge of incompetency or inattention, in such a country as ‘the United 
States of America—the very cradle of freedom! Timothy accordingly 
replies thus :-— 

“ After deliberately reflecting on the overture you have been pleased 
to make to me, I do not feel it my duty to resign.” 

The rejoinder of the President was sent within an hour after in these 
terms :— 

** Sir,—Divers causes and considerations, essential to the administration 
of the government, in my judgment, requiring a change in the department 
of state, you are hereby discharged \from any further service as Secretary 
of State. “ Joun ApaMs, 

“ President of tle United States.” 


Certainly a more despotic mode than this of dismissing a public func- 
tionary, who had held his office for five years without reproach, could not 
have been adopted in any monarchical state whatever, The Anti- 
federalists threatened to turn out Adams, and in order to propitiate their 
favour he turned out Pickering. In the end, Adams failed of his object, 
and was himself dismissed by the people, no principle of liberty being 
recognized by any party to any of these transactions, and no motive, in 
fact, existing to justify the dismissal of Timothy save the intrigues of 
John, and none to call for, the rejection of John save the caprice of the 
people. These facts staggered my notions of republican freedom. 

But when I went to Philadelphia, and found the white man every 
where turning up his nose at the black, and that I deeply, though most 
unintentionally, msulted a relative of my own, by asking him to take a 
glass of wine with myself and a person who happened to be next me 
at the table d’héte—the said person having been unfortunate enough (as 
I afterwards perceived) to retain on his skin the fiftieth part of a shade 
of the hated negro hue, I gave up my pursuit after an explanation of 
liberty in America. The name was there, but the thing was neither 
there, nor any where else, that I could ever discover. 


M. M. 
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SONGS FOR EVENING MUSIC.* 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


1. 
Ys ARE NOT Miss'pD, PAIR FLOWERs. 


Tage wet ie 6 Bk Soper, Soe ee weyers 
e summer's glow by fount an : 
There falls the dew, its fai Dicer cede 

The leaves dance on, the young birds miss you not. 


Still plays the sparkle o'er the rippling water, 
O Lily! whence thy cup of pearl hath gone ; 

The bright wave mourns not for its loveliest daughter, 
There is no sorrow in the wind's low tone, 


And thou, meek Hyacinth! afar is roving 
The bee that oft thy trembling bells hath kiss'd ; 
Cradled ye were, fair flowers ! ‘midst all things loving, 
A joy to all; yet, yet ye are not miss'd ! 


Ye, that were born to lend the sunbeam gladness, 

And the winds fragrance, wandering where they list,— 
Oh! it were breathing words too deep in sadness, 

To say, Earth's human flowers not more are miss'd ! 





II. 
By a Mountain Stream, 


By a mountain stream, at rest, 
We found the warrior lying, 
And Soy his — oat. 
A banner, clasp'd in dying ;— 
Dark and still dis 
Was every hill, 
And the winds of night were sighing. 


Last of his noble race, 
To a lowly bed we bore him; 
‘Tis a deep green, solemn place, 
Where the mountain heath waves o'er him ;— 
Woods alone 
There make moan, 
Rushing streams deplore him. 


Yet from festal hall and lay 
Our sad thoughts oft are flying 





* These words are all appropriated to music, and will be published separately by 
Messrs. Willis and Co, 











To those dark hills far away, 
Where in death we found him lying ; 
On his breast | ' 
A banner prest, 
And the night-wind o'er him sighing. 





Ill. 
Witiow Sona. 


Willow! in thy breezy moan 

I can hear a deeper tone ; 

Thro’ thy leaves come whispering low 

Faint sweet sounds of long ago,— 
Willow, sighing willow! 

_ Many a mournful tale of old 
Sarit ary love e Picton boar : 
athering from n 

Leaves to cool vis borning brow,— 

Willow, sighing willow ! 


Many a swan-like song to thee 

Hath been sung, thou gentle tree ! 

Many a lute its last lament 

Down thy moonlit stream hath sent,— 
Willow, sighing willow ! 


Therefore, wave and murmur on, 

Sigh for sweet Affection gone, 

And for tuneful voices fled, 

And for Love, whose heart hath bled, 
Ever, willow, willow ! 





IV. 
BRIGHTLY HAST THOU FLED. 


Brightly, brightly hast thou fled ! 
Ere one grief had bow'd thy head, 
Brightly didst thou part ; 
With thy young thoughts free from spot,— 
With = fond love wasted not,— 
ith thy bounding heart! 


Ne’er by sorrow to be wet, 
Calmly smiles thy pale cheek yet, 


Ere by dust o’erspread, 
Lilies, ne'er by tempest blown,— 
White-rose, which no stain hath known,— 
Be about thee shed ! 


So we give thee to the earth ; 
And the violet shall have birth 
O'er thy gentle head, 
Thou, that, like a dew-drop, borne 
On a sudden wind of morn, 
Brightly thou hast fled ! 




















































Songs for Evening Music. 


Vv. 


Sine, Gonpoisr! 


ing to me, Gondolier ! 
ing words from Tasso’s lay ; 

While pure, and still, and clear, 

Night seems but softer day. 
The gale is gently falling, 

As if it paused to hear 
Some strain, the past recalling ;— 

Sing to me, Gondolier ! 


Oh! ask me not to wake 
Proud spirits of the brave; 
Bid no high numbers break 
The silence of the wave ! 
Gone are the noble-hearted, 
Closed the bright pageants here ; 
And the glad song is departed 
From the mournful Gondolier ! 


Vi. 
Tre Rock sesipe THe Sea. 


Oh! tell me not the woods are fair, 
Now Spring is on her wav ;— 
Well, well I know how lightly there, 
In joey, the young leaves play ; 
How sweet, on winds of morn or eve, 
The violet’s breath may. be ;— 
Yet ask me, woo me not to leave 
My lone Rock by the Sea. 


The wild wave's thunder on the shore, 
The curlew's restless cries, 

Are to my watching heart more dear 
Than all earth's melodies. 

Come back, my ocean rover, come! 
There's but one place for me 

Till I can greet thy swift sail home— 
My lone Rock by the Sea! 





VI I, 
Tue OrANGE-BOUGH. 


Bring from the grove an orange-bo 
To fan my heel, fp cool my ow 


And bind it, mother ! on my breast, 
When I am laid in dreamless rest. 


The myrtle that I loved hath died, 
Blighted, like me, in vernal pride! 
The rose looks all too festive now,— 
Bring from the grove an orange-bough ! 





: 






Songs for Evening Music. 


The grove along the sunny shore, 
\ ea odours I nih — he no more, 
ve's vain sighs, an ing prayer, 
And wild farewell, are lingering Sty 


Then bear me thence one branch, to shed 
Life's last faint sweetness round my bed; 
One branch, with pearly blossoms drest, 
And bind it, mother! on my breast! 






































VIII. 
Coms To mz, SLEEP! 


Come to me, gentle Sleep ! 
I pine, I pine for thee 

Come with thy spells, the soft, the deep, 
And set my spirit free ! 


Each nent burning thought 
In twill t languor steep ; 

Come to the full heart, long o'erwrought— 
O gentle, gentle Sleep ! 


Come with thine urn of dew, 
Sleep, gentle Sleep!—but bring 
No voice, love's yearnings to renew, 
No visions on thy wing! 


Come, as to folding flowers, 
To birds, in forests deep ;— 

Long, dark, and dreamiess be thine hours, 
O gentle, gentle Sleep ! 





TX. 
LEAVE ME NOT veET! 


Leave me not yet !—thro’ rosy skies from far, 
But now the song-birds to their nests return ; 
The trembling i of the first pale star 
On the dim lake but now begins to burn: 
Leave me not yet! 


Not yet !—low voices borne from hidden streams, 
Heard through the shivery woods, but now arise; 
Their sweet sounds mingle not with daylight dreams, 
They are of vesper’s hymns and harmonies : 
— Leave me not yet! 


My thoughts are like those gentle tones, dear love! 
By day shut up in their own still recess, 
They wait for dews on earth, for stars above, 
hen to breathe out'their voice of tenderness : 
—Leave me not yet! 





ao 
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SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MEDICAL 
TRAVELLER. 





[Ir has been justly remarked, by an Edinburgh Pro- 
fessor, himself one of the most successful chroniclers of the day, that the 
practice of medicine is @ mine full of interesting and important mat- 
ter, highly valuable to the periodical writer, but hitherto little explored 
by him. The incidents related in the ensuing pages are gleaned from 
the writer’s own practice, and are entirely founded in fact ; although in 
narrating them he has serupulously endeavoured to avoid fixing the 
identity of the parties, in all instances where his doing so could have been 
in any way construed into a breach of professional confidence. ] 





No. I.—Tuer Goppess or Reason. 


Ir was towards the close of the day, in the summer of the year 18—, 
which I passed at Naples, that I was requested, by a British merchant 
residing in that city to visit the master of a vessel consigned to him, 
who had been attacked with indisposition. The day was sultry hot, 
accompanied by the sciroceo which passes over from the burning sands 
of Africa, bearing with it numberless saline and acrid particles, which 
occasioned the most oppressive and uneasy sensations ; towards its close, 
however, a breeze had sprung up from the land, which rendered the air 
somewhat cooler, though it occasioned but little agitation of the clear, 
blue, and tideless waters of the bay. The prospect at this moment, as 
I rode slowly along the Chiaja, was so delightful, that, I fear, no descrip- 
tion I could give would do justice to it. e broad disk of the sun was 
just sinking into the wave, and exhibited, in mellowed and harmonious 
traits, the different features of the prospect, gilding with its last rays the 
dark outline of the Castle of St. Elmo, which crowns the summit of the 
high amphitheatre of hills surrounding the city, and which are them- 
selves surmounted in the distance by the snow-capped heads of the 
Apennines. From the castle and down to the Chiaja, the precipitous 
descent was covered with vineyards and orangeries, which afforded a 
delicate and perfect relief to the town which reposed beneath them, In 
front of the Chiaja, and extending its whole length, were the gardens of 
the Villa Reale, laid out with the most exquisite taste, and exhibiting in 
their walks some of the most splendid specimens of ancient sculpture ; 
such as the celebrated group of the Toro Farnese, which represents 
Amphion and Zethus, the sons of Lycus, King of ‘Thebes, tying Dirce 
by the hair of her head to the horns of a bull. And lastly came the 
Bay itself, extending, with its broad, glassy, and transparent surface, 
for a circuit of thirty miles, bound in on the right by the promontory of 
Pausilippo, on which stands the wild tomb of the poet Virgil, and on 
the left by the promontory of Sorrento, anciently called Syrentum, from 
its enchanting situation, where stands, built upon a cliff, the paternal 
mansion of another celebrated poet, Torquato Tasso; whilst in the 
centre, and about midway between the two promontories, rose the huge 
island of Caprea, which acted like an enormous mole, breaking the force 
of the sea, and rendering this large portion of the Mediterranean as tran- 
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uil and placid as the waters of the Lago Maggiore. Even night,— 
that ates mpntle he eee rey 
env gorgeous beauties of nature,—even night failed, in 
instance, to hide the beautiful scene, for the dusky red column of smoke, 
which arose during the day from the crater of Vesuvius, was chan 
by the coming darkness to a bright and beautiful column of living 
mhich performed the part of a nocturnal in i Poe te 
rama at its feet ina state of constant illumination. Well might the bard 
of “ Memory”’ exclaim,— 
“ This region, surely, is not of the earth ! 

Was it not dropped from heaven? Not a grove, 

Citron, dr pine, or cedar ; not a grot, 

Sea-worn and mantled with the gadding vine, 

But breathes enchantment.” 

It is a trite but a‘true observation, that the contemplation of nature, 
under favourable circumstances, a re! beneath the sunny skies and 
the soft atmosphere of the South, has a tendency to make us love the 
species of which we form a part, and for which this beautiful world 
itself was created ; and still further to draw the mind from 


** Nature up to, Nature's God.” 


Nor were these thoughts wanting upon the present occasion, When I 
reflected upon man—upon his great powers and endowmenta—I did, in- 
deed, regard him as the brightest and most perfect emanation of the 
Eternal Mind. Alas! how soon was I to behold an instance of the deep 
de tion and perversity of our common nature! i 
had alighted at the inn, which was a common pot-house, in the out- 
skirts of the city, and was just leaving it, after having prescribed for my 
tient and ascertained that his ailment was trifling, when I was. in- 
ormed, by the master of the house, that a poor woman, who was with- 
out money or friends, and whom he believed to be of English extraction, 
was dying in a loft over the stable. I instantly requested to be led to 
her, and with great difficulty ascended into the old and ruinous loft 
where she lay. I found her lying upon some straw in the corner; the 
humanity of one of the ostlers had induced him to throw an old horse- 
cloth over her, but in her struggles it had become displaced, and I per- 
ceived that she was habited in a rich but faded and disfi dress of 
parnle yelvet. Her legs were enorniously swollen, and the sandals of 
r shoes were literally buried iu the flesh, the blackness of mortifica- 
tion, from impeded circulation, being actually visible through the thin 
silk stockings which covered them. 

She had been stricken with a coup-de-solei/, which is somewhet 
similar in its effects to apoplexy ; the left angle of the mouth was drawn 
down for nearly an inch, and two artificial teeth hung suspended by e 
wire, and were driven to a level with the lips by each deep and pai 
expiration of air. The eyebrows were also artificial, and one of, them 
had been removed by the hot perspiration which rolled from her brow, 
and now rsy, Sivecerd seven tnetend above the eye ; ey 4 too 
were painted, t iration, in ing down, ormed 
channels through the iat ich gave ay yn A iin of a painted 
Indian sa But f will not pursue this disgusting and humiliating 
picture any : suffice it to say, thata sight so revolting to humanity 
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never before met my eyes. A moment’s examination satisfied me that this 
unhappy being was in a moribund state, and past all the resources of 
my art; my principal duty, therefore, was to smooth her wey passage 
from this world. Her condition would not admit of her bein — 
to a proper apartment, and it was in vain that I sought to m 
those around her any thing of her connexions. She had been found by 
the humane ostler, to whom I have already alluded, lying upon a heap 
of dirt in the stable-yard, evidently in a dying state, and was removed by 
him to the loft, that she might end her days a little more decently. She 
herself lay apparently unconscious of every thing, though now and then 
she was shaken with a slight convulsion, during which she gave utterance 
(but with difficulty, in consequence of the distortion of her mouth) to the 
wildest and most delirious expressions. Once, while I was holding her 
head, I thought she seemed to comprehend my question, when I asked 
her name and if she had any friends, for her eye appeared for an instant 
to brighten, and her face, which was already stamped with the signet of 
death, showed a gleam of consciousness. She spoke in French, and 
said, in broken and hollow accents, “ 1—I am the Goddess of Reason ; let 
every lover of liberty worship me.’? In a moment after this her head 
fell back, and she was a corpse. 


“ Oh Liberty ! what crimes are committed in thy name !" 


How often has thy altar been defiled by wild and unbridled license, 
which has assumed thy form and attributes! Behold another hapless 
victim to its excesses! Yes, the unhappy being whose death I have 
described, was drawn into the vortex, and swept from the earth, by that 
whirlwind of destruction which commenced in the French Revolution— 
which burst upon the world to mar the majesty of nature, and render it 
a stage for strife, and the seat of human misery. At the close of the 
scene I have described above, I left the house, and proceeded to the 
residence of Mr. G the worthy vice-consul at Naples, with a view 
to procure Christian burial for the unhappy deceased ; and it was from 
him and others that I collected the following incidents of her life :— 

Lady , the daughter of a noble ducal house, and closely connected 
with the venerable head of the church, and the then first commoner of 
England, left her country under the care of a maiden aunt, for the 
purpose of residing a short time in Paris. This was about the beginning 
of the year 1789, and just at the period when the subtle successors of 
Voltaire were engaged in spreading their revolutionary doctrines. It is 
well known that these men availed themselves largely of female influence ; 
and hence we find, from the Baroness de Stael downwards, that there 
were few women who failed to figure in the various cabals of the day. 
The aunt of Lady , in particular, was a woman of strong passions 
and weak principles, and it was no wonder, therefore, that she quickly 
became an advocate for liberty, equality, the rights of man, universal 
benevolence, and the majesty of the people. 

Her house was the principal rendezvous for the revolutionary leaders, 
where Condorcet, Mirabeau, Abbé Sieyes, and still later, the two Robes- 
pierres and Hebert, were constantly engaged in disseminating their 
doctrines. It was not surprising, under these circumstances, that the 
unformed and romantic mind of a girl of seventeen should become 
vitiated, and should imbibe the poison so liberally spread before her. The 
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elder Robespierre soon discovered that she would be an apt instrument 
for his designs, and an acceptable victim ta his lust: he therefore applied 
himself, with all the oar the he possessed, to wean her affections 
from a young nobleman to whom she was betrothed in Enipland; atid to 
destroy the last remnants of her virtuous principles; the’ contest’ was 
unequal—all around her spoke the language of the arch-deceiver: ~ | 

Reason, as.it was called, and sophistry, trimmphed over religion and 
virtue ; and when, a short time afterwards, her aunt died from the effects 
of-a brain fever, brought on by the indulgence of ‘her passions, 
———— resisted the importunities of her friends to return’to England, 
and ultimately sought/a shelter from them in the arms of the arch fiend. 
Will it be credited ?—the noble, Pais beautiful Lady ——-—— 
actually united herself to Maximilian Robespierre by the republican 
ceremony then in vogue of dancing wnclad round the tree of liberty. 

The sequel of this unfortunate woman’s story is soon told: she con- 
tinued with’ Robespierre during the early part of his career, and even 
after he had for some time exercised: supreme power, joining in all the 
wild excesses which marked this terrible period of human history. 

She identified herself with a party of women who were known by the 
name of Robespierre’s Devotees, most of whom had been united to him 
by the same impious and indecent ceremony she herself had submitted 
to, and whom he had tutored to attend upon him at the Assembly and 
the Jacobin. clubs for the purpose of applauding the different sentiments 
to which he gave utterance,—a scheme to which he owed much of his 
early popularity, as the galleries readily followed the impulse which was 
given to them. Repeatedly, also, was she seen with the other devotees 
dancing farandoles round the permanent guillotine, in mockery of the 
myriads of victims sacrificed by the monsters who made liberty und reason 
the watchwords for their crimes, and whose single enormities, such ‘as 
chaining an affectionate wife to the guillotine where her husband was 
executed, because she presumed to implore pardon for him, would alone 
have handed them down to the execrations of posterity. 

It was Lady , also, who personated, almost in a state of nudity, 
the Goddess of Reason at the impious féte given by Robespierre for the 
worship of “ Reason,’? and hence the expressions which I have stated 
as fallmg from her dying lips. 

Ultimately this unhappy woman eloped from Paris with an Ttalian 
Count; to whom she was married at Naples in the Roman Catholic 
ritual, and who deserted her as soon as he had secured the little property 
which remained to her. Her noble relatives in England had, as may 
be supposed, totally given her up; and she continued, during the rest of 
her life, to indulge in every species of excess, until it ‘closed in the 
scene'which FE have described. I shall leave my readers to draw the 
moral from what I have related. A beautiful, nobly connected, and 
accomplished girl, changed by circumstances into the fearful character 1 
have described, and dying almost on a dunghill, in a foreign land, and 
with appearances too frightful to contemplate. Again I say, 


“Oh, Liberty! what crimes have been committed in thy name!" 








March.—vot. Xt. NO. CLIX. 
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Il.—Tue Ivattanw Banoirt. 


A snort time after the occurrence to which I have alluded in my 
vious narrative, I left Naples for the of spending a few weeks at 
ae Se of my friend, Mr. C——, the banker and vine- 
grower, My friend’s house was situated about thirty miles from Naples, 
on the road to Pastum, in a delightful part of the country between the 
sea and the mountains of the Apennine, richly wooded and embellished 
with convents, villages, and the ruins of ancient edifices, Mr. C——’s 
avocations called him frequently to Naples, and my principal delight 
during his absence was to wander about the neighbouring country, and 
inspect the remains of the numerous ancient temples, some of which had 
resisted the destroyer Time for upwards of two thousand years. On one 
of these occasions I left the house soon after day-break, mounted on a 
sturdy mule, with the intention of visiting an ancient aqueduct and villa 
which stand amidst hanging gardens at the foot of the Apennine. Ac- 
cording to my usual custom, | went without a guide, as I preferred en- 
joying the reat natural beauties which presented themselves unembar- 
ate by presence of a stranger. It was harvest season, and the 
beautiful and interesting landscape was rendered still more so by the 
occasional groups of Calabrian farmers and peasants, all armed with 
short swords and fowling-pieces, and equipped in the romantic costume 
in which they are so frequently pourtrayed by the masterly pencil of 
Salvator Rosa. As 1 approached the river Silaro, anciently Silarua, 
famed from time immemorial for the petrifying quality of its waters, 
the scene began to change, the farm-houses had totally disappeared, 
and the face of the country became wild, melancholy, and like the Pon- 
tine Marshes twenty years ago. The soil, too, was loose and swampy; 
and the frequent crazy bridges, made with boughs of trees, and thrown 
aver deep ditches, rendered the route both dangerous and disagreeable. 
My ardour, however, was not to be damped by these circumstances, nor 
hy the numerous stories which I had heard respecting the brigands who 
infested this part of the country: to the latter, indeed, I had not paid 
much attention, conceiving most of the stories which I had heard to re- 
sult from the exaggeration and extravagance which are so natural to the 
Neapolitan character. 

An incident, however, shortly occurred which changed the current of 
my thoughts. I was riding slowly up a mountain ravine, the path being 
extremely narrow, and cut through a wood of tamarisk and myrtle trees ; 
I had left the bridle of the mule upon his neck, and had thrown my arms 
carelessly behind me, as was my common habit when immersed in 
thought. Suddenly I felt my elbows pinioned forcibly together, and at 
the same instant the muzzle of a large horse-pistol was held within two 
inches of my left temple, while a voice at my ear exclaimed, in Italian, 
** Signor, you are my prisoner! Resist, and I will slay you with as little 
remorse as I would kill one of those swinish buffaloes below; submit, 
and I will not harm a hair of your head.” 

I was without weapons, and being taken at a disadvantage, felt that 
resistance was useless, and that the best part of valour in this instance 
was discretion: I therefore remained perfectly quiescent, whilst he con- 
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aiesanc a right, Signor, not to resist. I must bind arms 
pect pntn, a wl fen at four rn 

replaced the pistol in his belt, and un a long 
behind 


a acc 
enh fom hin was, Done my are closely but not 
+e psiaeryle gg [pala Gent-ans ociisiaaay alt and brought 
ides oat a eae eee he and yet 
so absurd, t feurd:it ‘aaponsi glancing at my own poreen 
Lineal a> lechplgaiby Spee tho beak rat te ante : 


to resist a smile at the 
ridiculous figure I cut. The bandit observed it, and remarked, “* You 
are right, Signor, not to lose your temper or your spirits; and yet there 
are hundreds who would tremble at the mere t of being in this wild 
place, and in the power of Marco d’Abruzzo.” Marco d Abruzzo! 
thought I; this, then, is the celebrated bandit of whom my friend C—— 
has spoken, and of whom the ts tell so many t and fearful 
deeds, who has forced the re country round to pay him tribute for 
the protection of their property, much of the same kind as the black 
mail which was formerly levied in the Highlands of Scotland. A sud- 
den thought struck me; | knew that C———- was a tributary to this 
Neapolitan Rob res i and resolved to learn whether the protection ex- 
tended to his friends as well as his property. I therefore informed him 
that I was an intimate friend of C ’s, and at that time a visitor at 
his country-house. Before I could proceed further, Marco eagerly de- 
manded if I had spent a night under his roof?—if I had broken bread 
at his table? I answered, of course, in the affirmative ; and, without 
waiting for proofs of my assertion, the bandit instantly untied the sash 
by which I was bound, and proceeded to overwhelm me with apologies 
for the temporary inconvenience to which I had been subjected. He 
entertained, he said, the highest respect for C——, who always paid his 
dues with the greatest punctuality; that his respect for C—— would 
alone have induced him to refrain from molesting his friend, had he 
known me as such; and that the circumstance of my having broken 
bread with one who relied upon him for protection, made it doubly re- 
pugnant to his old Roman feelings to inflict an injury upon me. He 
aided, also, that he hoped I saw the matter in its right light; that I 
would represent it fairly to Mr. C-——; and, after again apologizing, 
disappeared through the foliage of one of the thick clumps of myrtles by 
which we were surrounded. 

Such were the particulars of my rencontre with the noted brigand who 

yed so dreadful a part in the scenes which I shall shortly describe. 

n person, Marco was somewhat below the middle stature, but formed 
in a Herculean mould, and possessed of the noble Roman features which 
are still so common to the descendants of the ancient masters of the 
world. His dress was composed of a purple velvet jacket and breeches, 
the former slashed across the shoulder with scarlet; and his legs, from 
the ankle to the knee, were bound round with thongs made the 
skin of the buffalo; round his waist was a broad belt of leather, con- 
taining two pistols and daggers, with the sash to which J have before 
alluded. Over his jacket, and hanging from his left shoulder, was the short 
mantilla so generally worn by Italians, which he was able at pleasure 
to cast around him, and so conceal the formidable array of weapons in 
his belt. On his head he wore a conical hat, turned up at the side, and 
x2 
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decorated with a single feather from the raven’s wing, dyed red: this, 
with the fusee which was slung carelessly across his shoulder, com- 
pleted the equipments of Marco d’ Abruzzo. 

On relating my adventure to C——, he assured me that many similar 
instances of generosity and good faith had been told him of Marco, and 
he believed the bandit, when not excited by opposition, to be capable of 
very noble acts. A few days after this, I returned to Naples, and conti- 
nued my practice, under the occurrence of the following dreadful cala- 
mi 

r talented young clergyman of the Established Church, named Hunt, 
was spending the honeymoon with the beautiful bride to "whom he was 
just united at Naples. They had made many excursions together to the 
various objects of interest in the vicinity, and had determined upon paying 
a visit to the Sybarite town of Peestum, which Mr. Hunt, who was an 
excellent antiquarian, conceived to have been first peopled by colonists 
from the land of Canaan. On the road to Pastum, and whilst passing 
through the desolate country which I have described, a shot was fired 
from the road-side, which brought the horse on which the postilion was 
mounted to the ground, and in another instant a brigand presented him- 
self at the door of the carriage, and demanded of its inmates their money 
and valuables. The postilion had disappeared in the confusion, and 
secreted himself in a wood; and Mr. Hunt, enraged at being attacked 
by a single individual, struck the bandit in the face at the instant that he 
was endeavouring to remove from the neck of Mrs. Hunt a valuable 
gold chain which she wore. The robber, enraged at the blow, drew a 
pistol from his belt, and fired at the young clergyman ; and at the same 
instant, his heroic wife, with that prompt and holy devotion of which 
women alone are capable, threw herself upon his bosom, to protect him 
from the shots, The weapon was loaded with slugs, one of which pe- 
netrated the summer clothing in which the young man was dressed, 
and passing between the ribs, pierced the pericardium, and was instantly 
fatal. Another slug entered the bosom of the lady, and two more took 
effect amongst the vessels of her neck. 

The robber soon finished his work of spoliation and decamped, and the 
ae , seeing the coast clear, ventured from his hiding-place. Upon 

king into the carriage a dreadful sight presented itself. On the floor 
of the vehicle lay a pool of blood, which had flown from the jomt wounds 
of the unhappy pair. The wounded man had fallen to the bottom of the 
carriage, and the lady had apparently knelt by him to support his head, 
for her arm was round his neck, and in this position she had fainted, 
and lay quite senseless with her cheek resting upon that of her husband, 
—the dead bridegroom clasped in the arms of the dying bride. The 
postilion, fearful, like most of the vulgar Neapolitans, of touching any- 
thing that came to a violent end, left them in the position in which 
they were lying, and contented himself with procuring a fresh horse, and 
driving back as rapidly as he could to Naples. On reaching the house 
from which they had departed in the morning, Mrs. Hunt was discovered 
to be still alive, but while in the act of raising her from her recumbent 
position, suffocation, from internal hemorrhage, came on, and after a 
slight convulsion her spirit followed that of her beloved husband, and 
she also was numbered with the dead A summons was despatched to 
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my lodgings requesting my immediate attendance, but I was at the 
instant from home, and engaged in paying my daily round of visits. The 
consequence was, that I did not reach the house until nearly three hours 
afterwards ; and when I did enter the chamber of death, I found the 
hapless couple laid out on the same couch. But oh, how different an 
appearance did the countenances of the departed clergyman and his wife 

resent to that of the wretched woman whose death I described in my 
ast narrative! Few persons who have contemplated the features of the 
dead, soon after the departure of the spirit from its tenement of clay, 
have failed to observe the singular beauty which is for a short time 
stamped upon each line of the countenance; and those who have had 
painful experience in such matters know that this is particularly observ- 
able in such as have died from hemorrhage resulting from gun-shot 
wounds. Most of my readers will recollect the allusion to this by the 
most powerful of modern poets, in his fine fragment, “ ‘The Giaour :’’—~ 


“ He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
(Before decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 
And mark’d the mild, angelic air, 
The rapture of repose, that's there ; 
The fix'd, yet tender, traits that streak | 
The languor of the pallid cheek ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd,— 
The first, last look, by death reveal'd.” 


But it was in the face of the lady that these traits were most strongly 
marked ; and, as I gazed upon her placid and lovely countenance, I could 
almost imagine that [ saw a smile of triumph and happiness playing 
upon it ;—triumph, that even death had not separated her from the 
object of her adoration ; joy, that the shot which destroyed the one left 
not the other to mourning and misery, 

As may be supposed, the above lamentable catastrophe occasioned a 
strong sensation amongst the English residents at Naples; and Mr. 
Hamilton, the Ambassador, represented the matter so forcibly to the 
Neapolitan authorities, that they were compelled to offer a reward, and 
adopt other measures for the apprehension of the murderer. His iden- 
tity had been fixed by the deposition of the postilion; but though the 
person of Marco (for he was the assassin) was well known to the police, 
yet his acquaintance with the various mountain-passes, and his power 
over the peasantry, enabled him to elude, for several months, the efforts 
made to capture him. It is even probable that he would have continued 
to baffle them, but for the following circumstance :—He had sent his 
wife to the town of Salerno for the purpose of making some purchases, 
where she was recognized, apprehended, sent in custody to Naples, and 
placed in a dungeon of the Castel del Uovo, where every endeavour was 
made to intimidate her into betraying the place of Marco’s concealment. 
At first, she refused to betray him ; and it was not until she was taken 
into a vault of the castle, where racks, thumb-screws, &c. were shown 
her, and where she was threatened with the severest torture, that her 
resolution forsook her. It is right I should state here my belief that 
these instruments have not been employed since the time when the tyran- 
nical Charles of Anjou lorded it over the Two Sicilies ; at least, so I 
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was assured by my friend General Burke, an Irishman in the Neapo- 
litan service, who commanded the castle, and permitted me to see the 
terrific display in the Salle de Question, as it was called, and under the 
influence of which the woman agreed to conduct the police to her hus- 
band’s hiding-place. Accordingly, a sergeant and two sbirrt were ordered 
to accompany her and secure Marco. On arriving in the vicinity of his 
concealment, she again hesitated, but was pri forward by the bayo- 
nets of the sbirri. Ultimately she stopped, and made a signal, by blow- 
ing a call which she wore round her neck ; and, in a minute after, Marco 
made his appearance from a cleft in one of the cliffs. Still, however, a 
fair chance remained of his escape. The woman had taken the precau- 
tion of making the signal at the distance of three or four hundred yards ; 
and if Marco could succeed in reaching a thickly-wooded ravine, half a 
mile in advance, his escape was certain. The sergeant, who held the 
woman by a short rope, enraged at her conduct, thrust his bayonet into 
her side. Marco beheld this, and seemed inclined, for an instant, to 
proceed to the assistance of the woman who had betrayed him. He ad- 
vanced a few steps towards her, and then hesitated, and it is probable 
that this momentary indecision cost him dear; for the two sbirri, who 
were purposely chosen, as excellent runners, were rapidly gaining upon 
the bandit. Marco accordingly started off for the ravine at-full speed ; 
but finding that his pursuers were nearing him fast, and that he was 
within reach of their shot, he made for a small hillock on the brow of 
the cliff, threw himself upon his knee behind it, placed his double-bar- 
relled fusee across the mound, and taking a rapid, but accurate, aim, 
fired at his foremost pursuer, who leaped into the air, and fell dead on 
the spot. The man’s comrade had, in the meantime, fired at Marco ; 
but the latter was protected by the hillock, in which the ball was buried ; 
and whilst he was in the act of turning round to get out of the reach of 
the bandit’s deadly weapon, he received a ball in his thigh from the 
other barrel of the fusee, which brought him to the ground, and disabled 
him from further pursuit. Marco had now only one enemy (the ser- 
geant) to contend with ; but the latter was a wary old gendarme, accus- 
tomed to such conflicts, and had taken the opportunity, whilst the combat 
was going on between the bandit and the sbirri, to make a slight circuit, 
which enabled him to command Marco’s position ; and before the latter 
could change it, he received the sergeant’s fire among the extensor 
muscles of his right leg. The bandit immediately felt that any further 
attempt at flight would be useless; he therefore raised himself slowly 
from the ground, resting himself on the stock of his fusee, and signified 
to the sergeant his readiness to surrender, at the same time throwing 
away from his belt the pistols and daggers which it contained. The 
sergeant, deceived by the conduct of the wounded man, and anxious to 
take him alive, in which case his reward would have been doubled, ap- 
proached him somewhat incautiously. Marco, in whose bosom the na- 
tional ardour for revenge burnt with the utmost fierceness, gathered all 
the strength of his still powerful frame, and threw himself upon the 
sergeant whilst the latter was in the act of taking from his pocket the 
identical piece of cord with which the wife of the bandit had been 
bound. ey fell together to the earth ; and were, at the instant, within 
six yards of the edge of the precipitous cliff which overhung the shore. 
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Marco’s teeth had met through the collar of his adversary’s coat, and 
his fingers were twisted behind in the sash which the sergeant wore round 
his waist. It was in vain that the officer of justice tried to free himself 
from the nervous and powerful grasp of the bandit: the nature of the 
ground, too, which descended slightly, favoured Marco’s design. They 
were already within a yard of the frightful gre oy when Marco suc- 
ceeded in placing the sole of his foot against a jutting portion of the rock, 
and, by one desperate effort, threw his an ist and himself, still c 
in each other’s arms, over the precipice. The fall was fatal to both. The 
sergeant, who was heavier than his antagonist, fell undermost, dislocated 
his neck, and diéd on the instant. Marco was also much injured, and 
died a few hours after the occurrence, but tut till he had made confession 
to a priest of the above Circtitnstancés. His teeth were found fixed in 
the collar of the sergeant’s coat, and he had acttally bitten through a 
pewter button in his eagerness to retain his hold; his fingers were also 
twisted in the sergeant’s sash ; and the first phalanx of the index-finger 
was found dislocated, apparently from the efforts made by the gendarme 
to free himself from the bandit’s grasp. 

Such was the dreadful but deserved death of Marco d’Abruzzo. 








THE FUTURE, 


BY Li EB. Ls 


Asx me not, love, what cah be in my heart ; 
When gazing on thee, sudden tear-drops start, 
When only smiles should brighten where thou art. 


The human heart is compassed by fears; 
And joy is tremulous—for it inspheres 
A vapoury star, which melts away in tears. 


I am too happy for a careless mirth ; 
Hence thoughts the sweet, yet sorrowful, have birth :— 
Who looks from heayen is half returned to earth. 

. 


I feel the weakness of my love—its care— 
How deep, how true, how passionate soe’er,; 
It cannot keep one sorrow from thy share. 


How powerless is my fond anxiety ! 
I feel I could lay down my life for thee ; 
Yet know how vain such sacrifice must be ! 


Ah, the sweet present !—should it not suffice ? 
‘Not to humanity, which vainly tries 
To lift the curtain that may never rise! 











| The Future. 


Hence do we tremble in our happiness ; 
Hurried and dim, the unknown hours press ;— 
We question of the grief we cannot guess. 


The Future is more present than the Past: 
For one look back, a thousand on we cast ; 
And hope doth ever memory outlast. 


For hope, say fear. Hope is a timid thing, 
Fearful and weak, and born ‘mid suffering ;— 
At least, such hope as our sad earth can bring. 


Its home, it is not here, it looks beyond ; 
And while it carries an enchanter's wand, 
Its spells are conscious of their earthly bond. 


We almost fear the presence of our joy; 
It doth tempt Fate, the stern one, to destroy, 
Fate in whose hands this world is as a toy. 


We dearly buy our pleasures, we repay 
By some deep suffering ; or they decay 
Or change to pain, and curse us by their stay. 


A world of ashes is beneath our feet— 
Cold ashes of each beautiful deceit, 
Owned by long silent hearts, that beat as ours now beat. 


How can we trust our own? we waste our breath ; 
We heap up hope and joy in one bright wreath ;— 
Our altar is the grave—our priest is death, 


But, ah! death is repose ;—'tis not our doom,— 
The cold, the calm, that hatnts my soul with gloom: 
I tremble at the passage to the tomb. 


Love mine—what depths of misery may be 
In the dark future !—I may meet thine eye, 
Cold, careless, and estranged, before I die. 


All grief is possible, and some is sure; 
How can the loving heart e’er feel secure, 
And e’er it breaks it may so much endure? 


We had not lived had the past been foreshown ; 
Ah! merciful the shadow round us thrown.— 
Thank heaven, the future is at least unknown! 
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THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF GIVING AN 
OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 





No. II. 


‘ We cannot commence our Second Essay under higher auspices than 

those of Voltaire and Sir Walter Scott,—men eminent above all others 
of their time, yet of succeeding ages, and of nations differing at those 
periods as completely in their temperament and dramatic tastes as any 
civilized states in the world. It is thus, then, that the ornament of our 
own country has connected the opinions of the great literary name of 
France with his own upon our particular subject, in his Essay on the 
Drama :— 

** Voltaire has, with more justice, confessed that, probably, the best 
imitation of the ancient stage was to be found in the Italian tragic 
opera. The recitative resembled the musical declamation of the 
Athenians; and the choruses, which are frequently introduced, when 
properly combined with the subject, approach to those of the Greeks, as 
forming a contrast, by the airs which they execute, to the recitative, or 
modulated dialogue of the scene. Voltaire instances the tragic operas of 
Metastasio in particular, as approaching, in beauty of diction and truth 
of sentiment, near to the ancient simplicity, and finds aw apology even 
for the detached airs (so fatal to probability) in the beauty: of the 
poetry and the perfection of the music ; and although, as a critic and a 
man of cultivated taste, this author prefers the regular, noble, and severe 
beauties of the classic stage to the effeminate and meretricious charms 
of the opera, still he concludes that, with all its defects, the sort of 
enchantment which results from the brilliant intermixture of scenery, 
chorus, dancing, music, dress, and decoration, subjects even the genius 
of criticism; and that the most sublime tragedy, and most artful 
comedy, will not be so frequently visited by the same individual as an 
indifferent opera. We may add the experience of London to the 
testimony of this great critic; and, indeed, were it possible that actors 
could frequently be procured, possessed of the powers of action and voice 
which were united in Grassini, it would be impossible to deny to the 
opera the praise of being an amusement as exquisite in point of taste, 
as fascinating from show and music.” 

After such testimony, theoretical and practical, the question of the 
power of opera to move the affections in a very high, if not in the ve 
highest degree, must be considered to be set at rest. Meénetrier, indeed, 
maintains entirely opposite dogmas: they also involve some curious 
historical conjectures, with which the inquirer may be amused. He 
says—“ The state of the opera deserves a particular elucidation ; and 
to this end we must endeavour to trace it to its origin, which lies in a 
great measure hid in darkness. Riccoboni is of opinion that the first 
ever represented was that which the Doge and Senate of Venice 
exhibited for the entertainment of Henry II. of France in the year 
1574. But this account is by no means satisfactory, for Sulpitius, an 
Italian, speaks of the musical drama as an entertainment known in Italy 
in the year 1490. History traces the rise of opera no farther; but a 
circumstance mentioned by Sulpitius, who was a man of letters, may 
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seem to lead us up to its true origin. He is, by some, supposed to have 
been the inventor of this musical drama, but he aquenaily tells us that 
he only revived it. We have seen that the tragedy of the ancient Greeks 
was accompanied with music; that the same union was borrowed and 
maintained through the several provinces of the Roman empire. If, 
therefore, we suppose, what is altogether probable, that the form of the 
ancient tragedy been still kept up m some retired part of Italy, 
which the barbarians never conquered, we then obtain a fair account of 
the rise of the modern opera, which hath so much confounded all inquiry. 
As Venice was the place where the opera first a in splendour, so 
it is highly probable that there the ancient tragedy had slept in obscurity 
during the darkness of the barbarous ages. For while the rest of Italy 
was overrun by the nations from the North, the seas and morasses of 
Venice alone preserved her from their incursions. Hence history tells us 
people fi to Venice from every part of Italy; hence the very form 
of oe republic had been maintained for thirteen hundred years; and 
from these views of security it was natural for the helpless arts to seek 
an asylum within her canals from the fury and ignorance of a barbarous 
conqueror, Other circumstances concur to strengthen this opinion, 
The Carnival first appeared in splendour, and still wears it, at Venice, 
beyond every other part of Italy. Now the Carnival is in many 
circumstances almost a transcript of the ancient Saturnalia of Rome, 
In the Venetian comedy the actor wears a masque; a palpable imitation, 
or rather continuation, of the old Romau custom, That the modern 
opera is no more than a revival of the old Roman tragedy, and not a 
new-invented species, will appear still more evident if we consider that 
it is an exhibition altogether out of the nature, and repugnant to the 
universal genius, of modern customs and manners, We have seen the 
natural union of poetry and music, as they rise in the savage state, and 
how this union forms the tragic species in the natural progression of 
things. Hence we have deduced the musical tragedies of ancient Greece ; 
but in ancient Rome it appears they arose merely from imitation and 
adoption; nor could it be otherwise, because the Romans wanted the 
first seeds or principles, from whence the musical tragedies of the Greeks 
arose. The same reasoning takes place with respect to the modern 
opera: it emerged at a time when the general state of manners in Europe 
could not naturally produce it ; it emerged in that very city where, most 
probably, it must have been hid—in a city whose other entertainments 
are most evidently borrowed from those of ancient Rome; and if to these 
arguments we add this further consideration, that the subjects of the very 
first operas were drawn from the fables of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
not from the events or achievements of the times, and further, that in 
their form they were exact copies of the ancient drama, these ac- 
cumulated proofs amount to a near demonstration, that the Italian Opera 
is but the revival of the old Roman tragedy. Such being the birth of 
the modern opera, no wonder it inherits the weakness of its parent ; for 
we have seen that the Roman tragedy never had its proper effects, con- 
sidered in a legislative view, having been separated from its important 
ends before its arrival from Greece. As, therefore, it had declined to a 
mere amusement when it was first adopted by Rome, and as we have 
seen that in proportion as the Roman manners more dissolute, tra - 
gedy sunk still lower in its character, till at it became no more than 
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a kind of mere substratum, or groundwork, on which the actors di 
their abilities in singing and gesticulation, it was too diay | 
that it should rise again in the same unnerved and effeminate form.” 
From these causes, therefore, we may trace all the features of the 
modern opera, however unnatural and distorted they may appear. The 
, the music, and the performance, as now exist in union, are 
the manifest effects of this spurious origin. First, that the subject of 
the poem should even, on its first appearance, be drawn from times and 
countries little interesting, and and wonders, and celestial ma- 
chinery introduced, which neither the poet nor his audience believed in, 
could only be the effect of a blind principle of imitation, tending to 
mere amusement. The established tion of the poet’s from the 
musician’s art was productive of parallel effects : for the poet, ambitious 
only of shining in his particular sphere, became generally more intent 
on imagery than pathos; or else, instead of being principal, he became 
subservient to the composer’s views; from whence arose a motley kind 
of poem (calculated only for a display of the musician’s art), which de- 
generated by degrees into a mere pasticcio.—Secondly, the same causes 
account for all the absurdities of the music. The recitative, a perpetual 
musical accompaniment in the declamatory parts, is a practice so much 
at variance with modern manners, that it extorted the following censure 
from a candid critic :—‘ I beg pardon of the inventors of the musical 
tragedy, a kind of poem as ridiculous as it is new. If there be anything 
in the world that is at variance with tragic actors, it is song. The opera 
is the grotesque of poetry, and so much the more intolerable as it pre- 
tends to pass for a regular work.’ Now, if along with Dacier we regard 
the opera as a modern invention, this circumstance of the tual 
musical accompaniment is indeed unaccountable : but if we it as 
a mere imitation, or continuance of the old Roman tragedy, and trace it 
upwards to its true fountain, the Greek drama; and again, follow this to 
its original source, the savage song-feast; we there see how naturally 
these extremes unite, and discern the rude melody and song of the bar- 
barous Greek tribes, gradually melted into the refinements of the mo- 
dern opera. Again, as the separation of the poet’s from the musician’s 
art produces an improper poetry, so the separation of the musician’s 
from the poet’s character was productive of improper and unaffecting 
music ; for the composer, in his turn, only intent on shining, commonly 
wanders into unmeaning divisions, and adopts either a delicate and a re- 
fined, or a merely popular music, to the neglect of true and musical 
expression. Hence, too, the da capo had its natural origin and prac- 
tice, which tends only to tire and disgust the hearer, if he comes with 
an intent of being affected by the tragic action, or with any other view 
than that of listening to a song.—Thirdly, with regard to the perform- 
ance of the opera. The theatrical representation is of a piece with the 
poetry and music ; for, having been regarded from its first rise more as 
an affair of astonishing show than affecting resemblance, it is gaudy, 
flaunting, and unnatural. The singers, like the poet and musician, 
being considered merely as objects of amusement, no wonder if their 
ambition seldom reacheth higher than to the display of an artificial exe- 
cution. As a consequence of these principles, the castrati were intro- 
duced into all sorts of characters, in spite of nature and probability, and 
still continue to represent heroes and statesmen, warriors and women, 
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The flourished close or cadence arose naturally from the same sources ; 
from a total neglect of the subject and expression, and an attention to 
the mere circumstance of execution only. The frequent encore, or de- 
mand of the repeated performance of particular songs, was the natural 
effect of the same causes. No audience demands the repetition of a pa- 
thetic speech in tragedy, though performed in the finest manner, because 
_their attention is turned on the subject of a drama: thus, if the audience 
were warmed by the subject of an opera, and took part in the main 
action of the poem, the encore, instead of being desirable, would gene- 
rally disgust ; but the whole being considered as a mere musical enter- 
tainment, and the tragic action commonly forgot, the artificial performance 
of a song becomes naturally a chief object of admiration, and the repetition 
of it a chief object of request. Thus, the whole farrago of the modern 
opera seems resolved into its clear and evident principles; and hence 
the subject, the music, the action, the dress, the execution, decorations, 
and machinery, are such a glaring compound of trifling and absurd im- 
probabilities, that the tragic influence is overlaid and lost; nor is it pos- 
sible for any impartial and rational spectator to take part in the dramatic 
action, or be moved by the ill-feigned distress. Let not the writer be 
thought to derogate from the ability or merit of all the poets, musicians, 
and singers, who devote all their labours to the opera. He knows there 
are exceptions in either of these departments. Neither let him be sup- 
posed to censure the opera as an entertainment unworthy all attention, 
considered as a mere amusement; on the contrary, whoever is inclined 
to hear a succession of symphonies and songs, set off with all the deco- 
rations that can dazzle the eye, and all the refinement of execution that 
can enchant the ear, let him attend the Opera, and he will find his taste 
highly gratified.” 

It is particularly to be observed that Addison and Arteaga, Voltaire and 
Scott, and many more illustrious names, (Rousseau, Algarotti, Sulzer, 
and Lacepéde, amongst others, might be added,) all deduce their phi- 
losophy of the musical drama, and their opinions of its force, from no 
other than the legitimately-constructed opera, consisting of music, and 
music alone, from beginning to end. This is the main consideration. 
This continuous feeling of the vehicle ought not to be interrupted or 
disturbed. The mind of the spectator should be brought as nearly as 
possible to an illusion, approaching belief, that musical intonation is no 
less a part of the constitution of the actors than their persons and fea- 
tures. This alone reconciles the apparent and indeed the natural incon- 
gruity. It is thus one and single. By the admixture of speech the 
English, and also the French and Germans, make it the more strikingly 
perceptible; the Italians are better philosophers, and manage it with 
infinitely greater judgment and advantage. 

We may now proceed to examine the parts of the musical dialogue 
separately, and somewhat at large ; which is indispensable, if we would 
understand the theory, 2. e. the philosophy and the superiority of the 
regular structure. The dialogue rises from plain to accompanied reci- 
tative, through all the variety of duet, concerted pieces, and chorus, ac- 
cording to the number of persons engaged in the scene. Recitative, 
then, must be first subjected to our analysis. 

Every drama must have passages of comparatively small and great 
interest; the mind remains not in the same state of excitement, nor do 
the incidents maintain a constant elevation. Skilful actors, no less 
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than authors, of set throw into shade to bring out 
others into stronger light.* Thus contrast heig htens the general effect. 
Hence the distinction so judiciously taken by the Italians, of simple and 
accompanied recitative, the one of mere — dialogue, not raised by 
passion, the other entirely devoted to it. The language of violent emo- 
tion is short, vivid, broken, rapid, and exclamatory. Such bursts of feel- 
ing cau never afford subjects for continuous strains of melody. The 
music (both melody and harmony) must accord with the words. And 
here it is not only that the uniformity and propriety upon which we have 
insisted are destroyed, but that the supremest agency of music may be 
employed. Unluckily we have few or no instances (always excepting 
our solitary “ Artaxerxes””) upon the English stage; but the works of 
Purcell and of Handel abound in magnificent examples. Nothing finer 
(if so fine) can be found than the forceful and impassionate contrasts 
in the “ Let the dreadful Engines of Eternal will” of the former com- 
ser, and the’ “* Deeper and deeper still”” of the latter. Whoever has 
eard Bartleman in the one and Braham in the other, without the aids 
of scenic illustration,t will feel how infinitely more powerful in affecting 
the feelings is this species of composition discharged from all the fetters 
of strict time, rhythm, or sustained melody, yet occasionally employing 
all of these for short intervals, together with the whole force of ever- 
changeful harmonies. 

It should seem, then, this constituted, in the beginning of opera, the 
first avenue to air, and through all time it appears to have had the same 
effect in touching the heart. Tartini confirms it by a remarkable anec- 
dote. Having spoken of the narratives of the power of sounds to be 
found in ancient authors, he says—* In spite of doubts about the truth 
of the accounts found in ancient historians concerning the Greek music, 
such are the ancients who give those accounts, that it would be the 
height of rashness not to believe them. Plato and Aristotle are all who 





* Rousseau was quite sensible of this necessary accommodation to the alternate 
drooping and swelling of the mind, and in his Dictionary of Music has this pro- 
nounced his decision, including both the censure of verbal dialogue and the praise 
of recitative :— 

* Our lyrical dramas are too purely musical to remain so throughout. An 
opera which should be only a succession of airs, would tire almost as much as a 
single air of the same length. The melodies must be separated by speech, but 
speech must be modified by music; the ideas should vary, but the language should 
remain the same. This language once adopted, if changed in the course of a piece, 
would be like speaking half in French and half in German. There is too great a 
disparity between conversation and music to pass at once from the one to the other: 
it shocks buth the ear and probability. Two characters in dialogue ought either 
to speak or to sing; they cannot alternately do the one and the other. 

“ Now, recitative is the means of union between melody and speech. It is that 
which separates and distinguishes the airs, which tranquillizes the ear, astonished 
by that which has preceded, and prepares it for the enjoyment of what is to follow. 
In short, it is by the aid of recitative that that which is merely dialogue becomes 
recital or narrative in the drama, may be rendered without quitting the given 
language, and without disturbing the course of the melody.” 

+ Handel's “ Acis and Galatea” was performed as a drama, at the benefit of M. 
Bochsa, some years ago, at the King’s Theatre, amidst, perhaps, the most curious 
selection of entertainments this country ever witnessed. Braham played Acis; Be- 
grez, Damon; and (we believe) Zuchelli, Polypheme. But the whole was, from some 
cause or other—chiefly, perhaps, the admixture of foreign and English singers, and 
po subject of the catastrophe of the action—so ridiculous, that all sober effect was 

estroyed. 
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need be named on this occasion, and ought to make us bow down our 
heads. Should you ask me if such a dominion over the passions is 
possible in nature? I answer frankly—yes; because I am a witness 
m of the possibility of it, from many instances, one of which I will 
te. Inthe year 1714, (if I am not mistaken,) in an opera that was 
performed at Ancona, there was, in the beginning of the third act, a 
passage of recitative, unaccompanied any other instrument but 
the base, which raised, both in the pro and in the rest of the 
audience, such and so great a commotion of mind, that we could not 
help staring at one another, on account of the visible change of colour 
that was caused in every one’s countenance. The effect was not of the 
laintive kind, I remember well that the words expressed indignation, 

t of so harsh and chilling a nature that the mind was disordered by it. 
Thirteen times this drama was performed, and the same effect always 
followed, and that too universally, of which the remarkable previous 
silence of the audience, to prepare themselves for the enjoyment of the 
effect, was an undoubted ajgn*.” 

But even the ordinary conversational dialogue is frequently heightened 
by the effects of changes in the harmony and the modulationt. Thus 
we not only, by the mcongruous interruption of dialogue, destroy all 
continuity of musical perception and feeling, but we actually lose many of 
the most beautiful effects. The earlier and most classical composers of 
opera divided air (aria) into distinct orders, which have, like every thing 
else, undergone modifications in the progress of time that have broken 
and disturbed the regularity these writers thought proper to observe. 
We shall not weary the learned reader with distinctions, but for the 
million who, perhaps, have listened to these things all their lives long 
without knowing their names, we may simply quote the titles, with 
their peculiar marks of construction. Mr. Brown, an English artist 
residing in Rome, about the middle of the last century, produced a very 
elegant little treatise, now scarcely known, in which he demonstrated 
all the component parts of opera, properly so called, in a very delight- 
ful manner. 

He classes them under six heads :—1Ist, Aria Cantabile, proper to 
sentiment and pathos, the highest species ; 2d. Aria di Portamento, in- 
tended to display the power and beauty of the voice in sustained notes ; 
3d. Aria di Mezzo carattere, a compound of both the two first, but not 
so lofty as either; 4th. Aria Parlante, called also Aria di Nota ¢ Parola 
and Aria Agitata, which is applied to the more rapid and forceful passions ; 
and lastly, Aria di Bravura, or d’agilita, which comprises all the 
difficulties of execution. Mr. Brown adds another,—<Airs of Imitation, 
—which he modestly insinuates is a distinction of his own, (while the 
others belong to the [talians,) and which are principally employed in 
the imitation of natural objects. By these he means such as, by rhythm, 
accompaniment, or in any other similitudes, are directly imitative. 
Thus we are taught how the whole musical structure is, or rather was, 








* Stillingfleet’s “ Powers and Principles of Harmony.” 

+ We are constrained to seek examples in the Italian operas. We cannot better 
iMustrate this power spoken of in the text, than by referring the reader to the 
beautiful little piece of “ Recitativo Parlante,” in “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” begin- 
ning “ EB Susanna non viene,” and which precedes the Countess’s most pathetic 
aria, * Dove sono.” 
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reduced to regularity, for time has materially enlarged, by mixing, the 
several species, without, however, any further real ole mary the 
diversity thus produced. One of the chiefest alterations is the admix- 
ture of the airs with the chorus, by which a stronger and more imme- 
diate contrast is created, and strength given to the sentiment, be it 
jubilant or melancholy, by a sort of popular assentation. But the 
capital improvement. has been in the concerted pieces, and especially 
the finales, which we shall next examine. 

It is a curious anomaly that one of the most powerful resources of the 
musical drama is to be found in a circumstance the most at variance 
with common sense,—namely, in those repetitions which dialogue cannot 
admit. Thus, take the simplest form of conversation, that between two 

or, in musical phrase, a duet. Here (as, indeed, in single 
songs) we find the same sentiments dwelt upon, protracted, varied, and 
resumed by diversified musical expression, and, indeed, kept up by both 
the parties, cither with or without immediate reference to each other. 
Not unfrequently totally opposite ideas and passions are carried on by 
the two, through the aids of different melody, and connected by har- 
mony, with great force and effect; perhaps tender imprecations on one 
side, and determined rage on the other, and these are set off by traits 
from single instruments or by general accompaniments. And this ap- 
parently strange confusion is multiplied and heightened with incon- 
ceivable effect, and with a curious felicity of expression, when the 
dialogue comprehends the various characters in the concerted pieces, 
The mind, however, disregards the confusion, assimilates the beauties, 
and is certainly often more strongly moved by a duet, trio, or even a 
sestet, than by any single air, when once the judgment is sufficiently 
trained to listen to the apparent complication, and to understand the 
succinct and clear development, of the several parts. In comic pieces 
the vivacity is extreme, and the pleasurable excitement proportionate.* 
This constitutes at once a singular exception to the rule of clear per- 
ception, and dramatic verisimilitude, and a supremacy in the musical 
unknown to the regular drama. But let it be remembered, that these effects 
are the consequences of a continuous and sustained feeling of the music, 
By and through that medium our affections are moved. The words do 
little more than give a certain and decided direction to impressions 
purely musical. it affords, then, one of the most unanswerable argu- 
ments for the legitimate construction uninterrupted by dialogue. 

But our philosophical critic has left a vast, if not the best, region 
of the Italian lyric drama almost unexplored, in the comic department. 
Our estimate is very erroneous if the improvements in this species do 
not very far outgo those of the Opera Seria. Perhaps (we speak doubt- 





* At present we are perhaps scarcely entitled to believe that the extremely 
rapid movements and articulation of the best Italian comic pieces of this character 
can be introduced into the English operas, owing to the rugged nature of our 
syllables as compared with the lubricity of the Italian language. But there can 
be no question of its successful adoption where only a moderate velocity is requisite. 
Storace's beautiful adaptation in the * Pirates,” “ Hear, O hear a simple story,” 
his quintet in “ No Song no Supper,” and Bishop’s “ The Chough and Crow,” 
afford conclusive evidence. We are not prepared to say what a nice and curious 
selection of words might effect, but in the existing state of our knowledge it seems 
hardly to be hoped that we can attain the ion, in this particular, of such 
duets as “ Jo di tutto mi contento,” and “ Nella casa.” 
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ingly,) —_ the comic opera may be reducible to the rules laid down 
by Mr. Brown; but it appears to us that his genera are divisible into 
many more species: this, however, we leave to more analytical heads. 
Our object is to point out how wide a field opens to the English stage 
in — al of which we can be said at present to know little or 
nothing. 

For it is not in the mere action or incidents that the supremacy of 
the Italian drama of this specics consists, but it resides also very much 
in the construction of the music. And it is curious to trace the pro- 
gression. The dawnings of comic opera (and very powerfully bright 
ot were) appeared with Piccini, (born in 1728.) His “* La Buona 
Figluola,” produced in 1760, perhaps made the first great seusation, 
It was pronounced by Jomelli himself to be “ an invention.” Yet if the 
music were now to be subjected to the test of modern criticism, the airs 
would scarcely obtain a higher praise than that of prettiness. The 
especial commendation, however, was directed to the two finales. Paesiello 
and Guglielmi flourished about the same time, and in some of their works 
there is a nearer approach to the later manner. But Cimarosa (born in 
1754) achieved the triumph of giving birth to the most perfect comic 
opera that had then appeared, in his justly celebrated “ I! Matrimonio 
Segreto.”” The English reader will feel some exultation that the libretto 
is taken for our classical comedy, “* The Clandestine Marriage ;” and 
certainly there breathes throughout a vein of the sweetest, and most ele- 
gant, and spirited composition.* Still it is essentially different from 
that sparkling, effervescent style, which the public taste has now learned 
to require from the brilliant and overflowing passages of Rossini; and 
so much was this felt that, even when brought out a season or two since 


ee 





* Nothing is more singular amongst the caprices of genius than the various means 
by which musical composers have delighted, if they have not found them continually 
indispensable, to stimulate their efforts. The lively author of the Lives of Haydn 
and Mozart has concentrated many of these peculiarities. He thus relates them :— 
* Gluck, in order to warm his imagination, and to transport himself to Aulis, or 
Sparta, was accustomed to place himself in the middle of a beautiful meadow. In 
this situation, with his piano before him and a bottle of champagne on each side, 
he wrote in the open air his two ‘ Iphigenias,’ his ‘Orpheus,’ and his other works. 
Sarti, on the contrary, required a spacious dark room, dimly illuminated by the 
funereal light of a lamp suspended from the ceiling ; and it was only in the most 
silent hours of the night that he could summon musical ideas. In this way he 
wrote the ‘ Medonte,’ the rondo ‘ Mia speranza,’ and the finest air known, I 
mean to say * La dolce compagna.” Cimarosa was fond of noise; he liked to 
have his friends about him when he composed. It was while he was amusing him- 
self with them that he projected his ‘ Horatii’ and his ‘ Matrimonio Segreto ;’ 
that is to say, the finest and most original serious opera, and the first comic opera, 
of the Italian theatre. Sacchini could not write a passage unless his mistress was 
at his side, and his cats, whose gracefulness he much admired, were playing about 
him. Paesiello composed in bed. It was between the sheets that he planned the 
* Barber of Seville,’ the ‘ Molinara,’ and so many other che/s-deuvres of ease 
and gracefulness. After reading a passage in some holy father or Latin classic, 
Zingarelli will dictate, in less than four hours, a whole act of ‘ Pyrrhus,’ or of 
* Romeo and Juliet.’ I remember a brother of Anfossi, of great promise, who 
died young: he could not write a note unless he was surrounded by roast fowls 
and smoking sausages. As for Haydn, sulitary and sober as Newton, putting on 
his finger the ring which the great Frederic gave him, and which he said was ne- 
cessary to inspire his imagination, he sat down to his piano, and in a few moments 
soared among the angelic choirs. Nothing disturbed him at Eisenstiidt; he lived 
wholly for his art, exempt from terrestrial cares.” 
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for Lablache, it was considered comparatively heavy by the frequenters 
of the King’s Theatre. The difference is that which exists between 
melody, soothing, sweet, andjrich, with only a certain quantity of velocity 
and animation,—such airs, for example, as “ Udite tutt’ Udite,” or 
** Pria che spunti;” such trios as “ Lei faccho un inchino,””—and the 
crowded notation, the vast rapidity, the fiery meteoric brilliancy of such 
airs, with their accompanying instrumentation, as “ Largo al factotum 
della citta,”” such duets as “ Dunque io son,” such trios as “ Ah qual 
pes of “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,”’ and such finales as‘ Questo vecchio 
edetto,”’ of ** Il Turco in Italia.” 

Of such an elevation in comic opera the English have yet no example, 
and for the reasons we state. A certain degree of vulgarity riots almost 
throughout, from the gross mixture of what we call witty dialogue,— 

* Light-arm'd with point, antithesis, and pun,” 

which is esteemed indispensable to support the character of comic. 
Shield, in “* Rosina,” and Storace, in “ No Song, no Supper,”’ illustrate 
our position, though there is far more of refinement in the former than 
in the latter piece: indeed, it was Storace’s object to introduce gradually 
the musical effects belonging to the Italian stage upon our own. He 
anticipated what has been done, and is now doing, more completely by 
Mr. Rophino Lacy, in his adaptations of Rossini’s operas to the English 
dress. How far it may be possible to carry the chief characteristic of 
Rossini’s excellence,—and his may now be said to present the model— 
namely, the “ nota e parola,”’ the rapid articulation of words and notes, 
under the impediments of our rougher language,—remains, we repeat, 
to be tried. The nearest approach to it appears, to our judgment, to be 
the finales we have mentioned in ‘ No Song, no Supper,” and “ The 
Pirate,” which cannot, however, be called rapid. All the attempts to 
adapt English words to Rossini’s quick, florid music, have failed to our 
ears. Much allowance must, however, be made for the previous and 
original association with the Italian. 

Our consideration of this first branch of our subject has led us so 
far, that we must postpone to another essay the means which the English 
possess of framing and enjoying a legitimate opera. We are perfectly 
satisfied they have these means, if they can be brought to use them, in 
a degree second only, if second at all, to the Italians, who now take rank 
as the first and highest cultivators of the lyric drama. 
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MY TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ HIGH-WAYS AND BY-ways.” 





No. II].—Tar Pirerm or Mont Branc. 


Never was season more unfavourable to the execution of such a pil- 
grimage than the summer of the year of grace 1833. It was not that 
Nature threw obstacles in the way of the holy longing which had led men 
—or at least one man—to pay homage at her most glorious European 
shrine. Never, on the contrary, did June show forth a brighter prospect 
of Alpine magnificence. The drowsy-looking Leman, not yet cleared from 
the morning mist—the sombre masses of the Jura range, still lightly 

“ periwigged with snow ”’—the many-villaged plains of the Canton de 
Vaud, and the peopled picturesqueness of Geneva, were all behind me. 
I crossed the Swiss frontier at Annamesse, and entered Savoy. The car of 
day was yoked with sunbeams, and its wheels flashed brilliancy on moun- 
tain, wood, and valley, But here it was that one of the most odious ob- 
stacles in the code of social annoyance thwarted, with every ingenuity of 
artifice, the pleasure which Nature intended for mankind, 

Need I say that I allude to the torments of the custom-house ?—cer- 
tainly not, to those who ran the gauntlet of their persecution about the 
time I speak of. Itwas just then that a few too ardent and too gene- 
rous spirits formed a bold but futile plan to wrench their rights from the 
recreant king, who first made liberty his people’s watchword, and then 
trampled on them in the pride of prerogative. The prisons of Piedmont 
echoed with the living plaints, the foss¢s of ber fortresses sent back the 
dying groans of the patriot soldiers, incarcerated on suspicion, or shot 
on evidence. But those brave spirits had a full revenge—Heaven grant 
that they felt it to relieve their agonies!—in the abject fears which vi- 
brated through the whole system of the Government, from the monarch 
down to the meanest underling. The very custom-house officers at this 
paltry frontier village trembled as they examined the trunks of the dili- 
gence passengers, and the little pacquets of the country people who 
trudged along to market. Had each pocket-handkerchief covered a 
conspirator it need not have been more cautiously turned inside out. 
The wording of the passports—for want of a due attention to which 
many a traveller was repulsed at this threshold of the country—was 
stric tly scrutinized. Each signalement was minutely verified. Half- 
a-dozen oranges paid duty; a plated salt-cellar was confisc ated, despite 
the plaintive pleadings of the notary’s wife, who had made the ‘unlucky 
purchase at Geneva, and was carrying it as a present to her brother at 
Bonneville. Smuggling was impossible; for if the men were roughly 
examined, the women were little less so, by a person in petticoats, whom 
I verily believe to have been a grenadier with his whiskers shaved off. 
A shako, intended for a recruit at St. Martin, was a fearful puzzle to the 
geniuses of the dowane. ‘The word was vainly looked for over and over 
in the index of the enormous register of import duties, in the S’s, the 
C’s, the H’s, the K’s, and every consonantal combination which those 
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letters could form. But this scene of ignorance and intolerance, at once 
ludicrous and lamentable, was over within a couple of hours; and the 
well-worried voyagers were pronounced free to pursue their progress. 

And away we went, in carriages, on horseback, or on foot, as inclina- 
tion or necessity prescribed, in many varieties of travelling acquaintance- 
ship. But where was the Pilgrim? or will my readers begin to ask if I 
am “ myself the great original?’ The last question must be answered 
by a negative, the former by a fact. The main personage of this paper- 
plot of mine was not ¢here ; and I certainly cannot show him to my 
readers until I find him myself. Away, then, I go again, in full search. 
My baggage light, my heart not heavy, and my spirits up to the high- 
water-mark of adventure. 

Several leagues were wended over, many noble mountains gazed at, 
and various villages passed through, or left on one or the other side. 
How beautiful in that glorious country is all nature, except human 
nature! But how little of divinity does the face of man (or woman 
either, “ not to speak it profanely ”’) there show forth! What a manu- 
factory is every hamlet, yea every hut, for those little music-grinding 
urchins who fret the echoes of all the capitals of Europe with their dis- 
cords! I never could look at one of them, happy in the broad savage- 
ness of its mountain home, without thinking it might be one day mise- 
rably burked in some foul sink of civilization. 

But a painful thought had no more chance of fixing in my mind than 
one of those light clouds, which threw a shadow on my path, had of 
settling on the sun-gilt peaks over which they were swept by the dancing 
breeze of morning. 

And so I went on. And at last, on the second day, I came to Servoz ; 
that sunny spot, that vale of verdure, that gem of the picturesque, with 
its ruined castle, and its wooden bridge, its riotous stream, its neat cha- 
lets, all set in a giant frame-work of forest, crag, and cataract. 

As I neared the village, I stopped for a few minutes, to read a scriptory 
announcement, transfixed by nails to a crucifix at the road-side. It 
was one of those pastoral impieties so common in Catholic countries ; 
but as it may be a novelty to some remote untravelled heretic, I give it 
here in all its original presumption. 

* Monseign® F** de Thiollaz, Eveque d’Annecy, accorde 40 jours 
indulgences a quiconque recitera devotement devant cette croix un 
PATER, un AVE, & une acre de conTriTion. Le 18. Juillet, 1831.” 

Would that Wickliffe, or the great Doctor of Wittemberg, or some 
other stalwart champion of reform, were to revisit the earth, exclaimed I, 
and thunder out again their eloquent fulminations, to purge it of these 
monstrous quackeries ! 

At the words, a kneeling figure, close by, which I had not before per- 
ceived, bent still more profoundly at the foot of the cross; and my 
horse (for I was mounted during this part of my expedition) started—as 
well he might—and threw back his ears with a movement that must 
have proceeded from amused surprise. I fixed my eyes for a moment ir 
alike sensation. The Pilgrim—for it was he—thus passively afforded 
** entertainment for man and beast.” 

I think I never saw such a long and so white a beard, or so ragged a 
beggarman, Yet I am unjust in calling him a mendicant, though he 
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looked so like one. He asked no alms, and when I dropped a small 
silver piece beside him, his finger and thumb mechanically picked it up, 
and then slipped it into the little poor’s-box whose neighbourhood some- 
what redeemed the Bishop of Annecy’s superstitious trash. I was 
grieved at the thought of having offended the old object of my intended 
bounty. 1 devoutly felt a thrill of regret. “1 salute you, good father,” 
said I, touching my hat and moving on one side. So having thus 
completed my “ave,”’ my “ pater,’’ and my “act of contrition,” I felt 
myself entitled to full forty days’ indulgence ; and, with sentiments and 
sensations right catholic in the broadest sense of the word, I turned 
away to the enjoyment of universal nature. 

My salutation was answered by a slow inclination of the hat—I con- 
cluded there was a head in it—but I saw none ; for the Pilgrim kept 
the broad leaf of his straw sombrero (1 want an English word to describe 
the article) drawn close down over his face, allowing nothing to be seen 
but that venerable apron of beard which covered the whole front of his 
ragged, grey great coat, and actually touched the carpet of nettles on 
which he was kneeling, i in penance as | thought. 

My guide, so to call the inconceivable lump of dulness, in the shape 
of a youth of nineteen, whom I was obliged to hire, along with the horse 
that carried me from Sallenche,—had stepped on to order breakfast 
at the village inn. When I arriv ved, there was as comfortable a cup of 
coffee, as good brown bread, as exquisite butter, and as delicious honey, 
as the most sensitive gourmand could desire, all ready spread out for my 
service. Having done ample justice to this repast, and chatted for a 
quarter of an hour to the fine old aubergisie, and gazed all round the 
splendid scenery of the place, I once more resumed my saddle seat, and 
ambled off, at the good pleasure and self-chosen pace of my admirable 
old steed, whe well deserves a whole month of magazine immortality. 
Would that I knew his name—if so I should certainly record it; but 
although I shall never forget that of “ the guide,” I forbear to ‘ ‘damn 
him to eternal fame.” Poor devil! It was not his fault that he could 
not remember the names of the mountains or villages among which he 
had drawled out his dull existence. But it is really too bad for the 
“ Maitre des Guides” at Sallenche to impose such an incumbrance on 
the thirsty-minded traveller, at a tax of three francs a day. 

Never mind, ‘‘ live and let live,’ is a generous motto. So I pardon 
all my enemies—who are not worth hating. And who is? Verily, verily 
I know not. Zherefore | am in charity with all mankind. But if ever 
I meet one who to the wish to do me wrong joins the manliness to avow 
it, who scorns the sneaking and sordid selfishness which is the besetting 
v ie e of the age, who knows no double-dealing, poisons not by inuendo, 
whispers away no character, withers no reputation with a wink or a nod, 
but boldly says “‘l am your enemy,’ and meets you face to face—by 
the thunderer! I will honor such a glorious foe with the deepest 
measure of my hatred. But “ high, low, Jack and the game!” what is 
all this about, and where am [ running ? Am I mounted, like Daniel 
Q’ Rourke, on the back of a great big ould gander, and flying up to the 
moon? All this comes of throwing the reins loosely on the neck of a 
grey goose quill—but n’imporle/ I am going full speed before the wind. 
The mountains of Savoy are no neighbourhood for plain sailing, or for 
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plain sense perhaps. So “let’s fly at them like French falconers ”’— 
but the quotation, like all others indeed, is almost as much beaten 
ground as the summits of Mont Blanc—but they are snow, now that I 
recollect myself. 

“There are two of them!” exclaimed I, (like the girl who saw her 
fellow servant and her doub/e,) starting with astonishment, as I observed 
the figure of a man stretched on the grass by the side of my path, which 
had been a perilous one were my worthy old horse less sure-footed. He 
wore the very costume of the venerable devotee whom I had left telling 
his beads at the foot of the cross, two leagues and two hours behind me. 
The same tattered garment, the same weather-battered head-gear—but 
not the same beard ; for on his turnmg round the head, or block as the 
case might be, which the large straw flap so closely concealed, I saw 
that a black bushy growth curled thickly round his neck and over his 
breast, such as be spoke him a man of middle age. 

*The old man’s son,”’ thought I. But it was an odd family costume ; 
and the muscular leg which showed itself through the scant covering of 
a faded blue pantaloon, and the huge bludgeon on which he leaned, and 
the shaggy long-tailed dog which “barked at me as I passed him,” 
formed as unprepossessing a combination as need have been associated, 
to make one hurry through such a convenient pass for battle, murder, or 
sudden death. 

But I did not hurry through, nor turn my head as I continued my 
walking pace. I am too old a traveller for that ; for 1 have learned from 
occasional rough companionship that the surest way to find safety in 
such cases is not to look for it—pretty nearly on Sir Boyle Roche’ 8 
principle that ‘* the best way to avoid danger is to meet it plump.” 

I was by no means sorry to find myself a league farther on my road ; 
and I had made up my mind that the two questionable individuals 
whom I had left behind, belonged to some sect of Simonianism or the 
like, and I soon forgot them. 

I cannot stop now to expatiate on paper, as I did then in thought, on 
the magical beauties of that tiny lake, which seems perched on its 
mountain height only to let “ the monarch” look down at the reflection 
of his hoary head, or to give an opportunity to visionaries like myself to 
plunge their minds into a bright bath of enthusiasm. 

And then those exquisite cascades which “ look not of this earth” 
and quite as little of that water. I stood still before one of them, and 
gazed till thought dissolved away like it, and its strange murmur seemed 
to have passed into my mind a part and parcel of itself. It had not the 
least appearance of liquid. It came frothing over a ledge of granite a 
thousand feet high, from a mountain cleft four times that elevation, like 
the purest vapour; and was blown down the shelving precipice in most 
graceful folds, as if some fairy machinery above had worked the brilliant 
snow-heaps into a woven tissue, 80 finely transparent that every jutting 
point, every fissure, and all the various-coloured strata of the rocks were 
seen behind, as through a veil of gossamer. Joining the crags again 
midway down, this floating web seemed condensed into stripes of white 
gauze, flying over the mountain’s breast in ever-w aving motion. How 
lovely it was! How indescribable! with nothing in it elemental but its 
airy semblance. 
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The tones of a fiddle obligato, with a running accompaniment of 
eee attracted my atten a gen? pe on; vd Ay “7 a 
grasé-plat a group of girls frisking as gaily as the goats whic ad 
left rch wild is ihe rocks a e But the mines - hiidder: 
and another, and another!” cried I. ‘ What! has this representative 
of the third generation started up to throw some new delusion into this 
scene of natural magic?” 

There he was ;—the same hat, the same coat, the same pantaloons, 
the same sandal-shoon, and, I could have almost sworn it, the very same 
legs and feet showing themselves through the rents of both the one 
and the other. But the beard? It was now a brown, crisp selvage, 
skirting the chin and jowls, and speaking him, in the general language 
of crinosity, about five-and-twenty years of age. I had now to hesi- 
tation in my opinion that there was a wandering deputation of St. 
Simonians in search of “ the woman” through the wild fastnesses of 
Savoy; and methought that this last of the apostles was the most likely 
to find and fix her. 

The bark of a dog at my horse’s heels roused me from the next of my 
reveries. I turned round and saw a smart brown and white pointer, 
with tail close cut, not a bit like the rough-coated wretch who had barked 
at me before, yet the voice was the very same. A family likeness, 
thought I; and, as I turned round, I saw close behind me one of the 
hairy triumvirate of raggedness—which I could not well distinguish— 
stalking on with most formidable strides. An instinctive dig with my 
heels against the lanky sides of my horse was the immediate consequence 
of my discovery ; and something very like a trot was the manner in 
which he acknowledged it. We were within a few hundred yards of 
Chamounix.  Filoz! Filoz!’’ cried my St. Simonian ; and he whistled 
back his dog, and evidently slackened his pace in accommodation to my 
humour. His retrograde movement, and my rapid advance, completed 
the separation I so much desired. 

While I was in the act of dismounting from my horse at the door of hotel 
de ’ Union, at Chamounix, sorry to part company from so safe and trust- 
worthy a companion, (the guide had arrived long before,) a man brushed 
hastily past me, and strode up the outer flight of steps which led to the 
first floor entrance of the house. The waiters, hostlers, and maids, who 
all came out to receive me, (the season was young, and I was one of 
the earliest visitors,) gazed with wonderment, as well as the mountain 
guides, who lounged in the court-yard or stood leaning on their iron- 
spiked batons, ready equipped for the glaciers. The ragged object of 
this gencral surprize never raised his hat or bent his head to look at or 
salute the motley group, but, followed by his dog, he reached the top 
gallery above, and entered the house. One or two of the waiters darted 
after him, as though they had suddenly remembered some spoons lying 
loose, or some drawer being unlocked. I soon followed; and, on enter- 
ing the public Salon, I saw, not any one of the “ bearded Saracens ”’ 
who had so variously crossed my path, but a smooth-chinned boy, whose 
chief stock of hair was in his brains, about twenty years young, and 
extremely handsome ; who, having thrown aside his outer garment and 
his most extraordinary hat, had flung himself with perfect nonchalance 
into a chair, and was discussing with the waiter the relative merits of 
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sundry dishes, which he was selecting from the dinner carie that he 
held in his hand. 

* Aha! good morning, Sir,’ said he, advancing towards me; “ we 
are old travelling acquaintances. You don’t recognise me, I fear? But 
you know my family well. You have fallen in this morning with my 
elder brother, my father, and my grandfather; and now let me have the 
pleasure of showing them to you again!” 

He laughed heartily as he spoke, and immiediately drew from out of 
a canvas-covered pack three false beards, which he successively fitted to 
his chin, and he used at every change some grotesque action suited to the 
respective characters with admirable aptitude. 

** Now dont you gape and stare so foolishly,’’ cried he, turning to the 
waiter; “that’s nothing to what I’ll do to astonish you, by and bye. 
Away, be off! order the dinner, and write no more letters, d’ye mind, to 
the miller’s daughter,—at least, without confessing your perfidy to 
Jeannette of the Hotel de Londres.” 

The waiter seemed transfixed with wonder, “ Away, I say, retire ; 
and I’ll tell you your fortune to-night on a pack of catds that never 
failed me. Filoz, show the waiter the door,—politely, mind ye.” 

On this, the obedient animal moved as directed, with a most obse- 
quious twist of the head; and the waiter glad, as it appeared to me, to 
escape from the presence, lost no time in obeying the peremptory 
order. 

“ Now, Sir, that we are alone,’”’ continued my companion, “ or the 
same thing as alone, for Filoz is a dog of an entire discretion, and never 
tells a secret, permit me to ask your pardon for having mystified you a 
little on the road. Filoz has an apology also to make you for a little 
masquerading. See here,’’ and thereupon he produced from the pack 
the shaggy covering in which the dog had been disguised. He then 
ran on,—‘** Now pray don’t be angry with us; we meant no harm, did 
we, Filoz ?”? (the dog shook his head ;) ‘* no, that we did not. Be con- 
vinced, Sir, that we belong neither to the Carbonari nor the Burschen- 
schaft : we are not conspirators, highway robbers, or pickpockets; no, 
nor beggarmen, though you took us for such at Servoz. | am only on 
a pilgrimage, and Filoz travels with me as a friend. We came all the 
way from Paris just to do homage to Mont Blanc; and having fulfilled 
our enterprize, we shall return again. We have seen the majestic mass, 
and are satisfied; and, moreover, I have won my wager.” 

I thought it required no skill in witchcraft to discover the character 
of my new acquaintance. I set him down as a harum scarum French 
youth, of polished manners, good education, ineffable good-humour, and 
inconceivable ingenuity. If I had space enough I should certainly 
relate some of the adventures of his journey from Paris, through a part 
of France, Germany, and Switzerland—his hair-breadth ’scapes, and 
the thousand tricks with which he deceived, if not “* the senate,’ at 
least its myrmidons. I believed all he told me: I always make that a 
point with a story-teller, and I hope my readers do the same. Indeed I 
always strive to believe everything. One starts in life with a passion 
for inquiry, which is sure to generate doubt, which infallibly leads to 
argument, which ends in quarrelling, and which never brings conviction. 
Then cui bono? no, no! in the words of the old English distich— 

































My Travelling Acquaintance. 


“ Leave reasonne, believe, wonder— 
Faith hath maisterye,—reasonne is under.’ 


But such was not the motto of the Pilgrim of Mont Blanc. One of 
the first things he told me (if I can claim such a distinction for any of 
the jumbled mass of garrulity which he poured out) was that he neither 
believed nor feared anything. 

““ * Craignez rien, croyex rien,’—such, sacre bleu! is my device. 
That’s the way to get through the world, isn’t it, Filoz?” and Filoz 
nodded his head thereat. 

And in a very short time we were all three on very amicable terms 
of acquaintanceship. ‘‘ Somewhat too quick and incautious,” will be 
whispered by the calculating crowd who consult a pedigree before they 
venture to shake a hand, and scrutinize a rent-roll ere they condescend 
to acknowledge a friendship. “* What were his connexions? Was he 
of an old family? Was he cousin to a lord ?” 

Who, let me ask in my turn, that has seen life and studied men, ever 
bothers himself now with such a catechism? Tw enty years ago it was 
well and good. But revolution is abroad; the real “ schoolmaster,” 
which will soon drive wisdom into mankind, and not at the wrong end 
either, as the old flagellators used to strive todo. Real men of the 
world are sure to learn, by bitter experience, that acquaintances formed 
at random, and not too nicely chosen, are often the best, and that the 
most “* select ” are, many a time, the least truly respectable. 

We must not stop to argue ‘the question now. But taking it for 
granted, for a month at least, push on towards Montanvert, and as far 
up Mont Blanc as the heavy masses of yet unthawed snow, and the 
perils of partial avalanches, will admit. 

I had proposed to the Pilgrim to accompany me on the ascent. He 
cheerfully acceded. I took a guide, Jean Marie Payot by name, 4 man 
between fifty and sixty, but as lively and active as a young goat, as 
garrulous and story telling as an old nurse. A substantial supply of cold 
meat and bread, and three or four bottles of wine, gave ballast to this 
light-footed and light- hearted mountaineer ; and away we all went, each 
with his spiked stick in hand, and the Pilgrim, maugre all my counsellings, 
loaded with his clumsy yet ragged coat, his fiddle thrust into its 
broad pocket, and his pack double strapped on his shoulders. He was 
a wild-looking fellow, even without his beard ; but was the scene a civi- 
lized one? If proportion be a leading clement of beauty, then was 
my Pilgrim in fine keeping with the rugged rocks, and uprooted pines, 
and shattered branches through which we moved ; and the fine crash of 
the distant avalanches formed a fit accompaniment to the scene and its 
associations. 

Shall [ tell all that passed between us on that day of adventurous 
companionship! Not a//—but some of it I will. He proved to me that 
he was “ a fellow of infinite humour.’”? He carried a pack of cards in 
his pocket. No conjurer or fortune-teller I ever came across could deal 
them more deftly. He sang several “ snatches of wild songs’’ with admi- 
rable skill, and a voice of deep melody. He played with three or four frag- 
ments of granite together, in a way that no Indian juggler could surpass 
with balls or rings. He “ ‘disc oursed”? something more than sweet music 
on a pipe that might, for simplicity, mock the tenuis avena of Tityrus ; 
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it was a mere reed, a straw indeed, with but one finger-hole, on which, 
by an inconceivable acuteness of ear and rapidity of motion, he whistled 
or piped—or produced, at any rate, imitations of a whole forest of birds, 
and played airs with most inspiring effect ; such airs as the “ Parisienne,” 
the “ Marseillaise,” and others that ought never to be played but in a 
region of liberty. But was there nothing more in him than these loose 
accomplishments? Much, much more; and the world will one day 
know it! 

We went up towards the ascent of the Aiguilles de Chamoz, so deep 
that the snow reached our middle, so high that the frightened guide 
dragged us back by the tail{of the coat. We ventured so far across the 
chasms of the Mer de Glace that he gave us up for lost. We plucked 
the first blossomed branches of rhododendron that had been seen this 
season at Chamounix, and at no small risk, but not quite so great as that 
of “ one who gathered samphire,”” 

Wonderful exploits ! will some sneering cynic say; and I will simply 
answer, that every act of a day like that was worth an age of common- 
place enjoyment. 

I must leave much untold of the huge rocks we hurled below, bound- 
ing and crashing for thousands of feet, shivered into myriads of frag- 
ments, and making the mountain-side ‘look as though it leaped with 
life; or of the rail-road slides we made down ravines of frozen 
snow, sitting on large granite blocks, and steering ourselves with the 
spiked batons imperfectly and perilously. For these, and many another 
mountain amusement, I have no space to tell ; and more do I regret not 
to be able to repeat some of the wild stories of the valley, told with fine 
effect by our admirable guide; but for these last a time and a place may 
be found. 

We descended by the source of the Aveyron, reached Chamounix at 
night, and early next morning took to the road, through that i incompar- 
able district of sublimity of eight or nine leagues, by the Téte Noire, 
Argentiere, Trient, and to Martigny. There we slept, and there we 
separated the following morning, I on my route to Germany, he on his 
to--—. But there I stop. Where was he going? Reader, I may 
not tell. What was his name? his purpose? ‘The first, depend on it, 
was of greatness that might cast the peerage of the living world into 
shade. The latter was so splendid, that a light hand or a truant pen 
must not dare to lift the veil or tell the secret. Does he still live, and 
his purpose too? Wait awhile, good reader. 
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THE DEBTOR'S EXPERIENCE. 


No. I, 


For those persons, the smooth tenor of whose lives has never been 
disturbed by the cutting blasts of adversity, who ascribe exemption there- 
from to their own superior excellence and moral rectitude, who read 
and hear of their chilling, withering effects, either as “ idle tales,” or the 
merited award for gross impropriety of conduct, the following pages 
will possess little or no interest; from such the writer expects slight 
rh et but he appeals with some degree of confidence to that class 
(and, alas ! how great is the number!) who have acquired sad experience 
of the “ ills that flesh is heir to.” 

Accustomed to public life, in which he served highly and honourably 
during many years in a distant portion of the King’s dominions, after 
an absence of eight from his native land, the writer received an order to 
accompany his official chief to Europe upon public business. The rapture 
with which he obeyed the summons, and prepared to recross the Atlantic, 
can be understood only by persons who have been similarly situated, 
who have been long strangers to the home of their fathers, rendered dear 
to memory by the thousand heart-stirring recollections ‘of affectionate 
childhood, the joys of youth, or hopes and anticipations of manhood : 
such alone can fully comprehend Ais feelings upon A aremy the 
shores of Albion, or participate in the torrent of delight which burst upon 
him as the stately vessel which bore him thither sailed, with a fresh 
breeze, up the Bristol Channel after ten weeks’ sojourn upon the mighty 
ocean. But had his feelings been otherwise, he dared not have demurred : 
the “ fiat’? had gone forth from one who had power to command, and 
must be obeyed. The grectings of old friends and acquaintances were 
warm, sincere, and affectionate ; but in a few short months how sad the 
reverse ! 

An official neglect upon the part of his superior officer, entirely inde- 
pendent of and beyond the control of the writer, deprived him of his 
salary and appointments! the Secretary of State, after a sex months’ 
correspondence, officially notifying that he was “ held responsible for 
having deliberately absented himself from the duties of his office with- 
out leave.” A decision founded in gross injustice and contrary to facts ! 

The voluminous and protracted correspondence alluded to, without - 
reference to the merits of the case, was mere official verbiage ; for 
offictaux are vastly polite at the moment they inflict the most flagrant 
cruelties upon persons who become subject to their capricious power. 
It has been well remarkal by one conversant with its abominations, that 

“*in great matters, no government upon earth is so profuse and regardless 
of consequences as that of Great Britain; but, in smaller concerns, 
such as the mere private and personal interests of an old public servant, 
none is so mean, so frequently and abominably unjust.” The writer 
of these pages is a sad personal instance of this latter fact, which in- 
volved him in great pecuniary difficulties, and who from the enjoyment 
of a handsome income, accustomed to the comforts and luxuries of life, 
moving, not merely in what is termed “* good society,” but possessing 
the esteem and intimate acquaintance of the great and honourable, found 
himself suddenly the subject of painful vicissitudes, and a victim, one 
bright morning in the “ merry month of May,” of that stupid, senseless, 
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degrading, demoralizing law, which, in this “ free country,” empowers 
cretlitors to seize upon, and incarcerate in idleness, misery, and vice, the 
“© vile bodies ’? of such of their debtors as have no other means of sa- 
tisfying their demands. The present papers are intended to give a faint 
description of the vicious republic of which he involuntarily became a 
member, its governing laws, its characteristic pursuits and manners, their 
influence upon society, and a few portraits of some of the “ élite > with 
whom the writer was condemned to herd. 


Upon the 16th “‘ morning of the month ””»—May, 1833—the glorious 
monarch of the skies rose in resplendent beauty, and peeping through the 
curtains of my couch at five o’clock, bade me “ shake off dull sloth ” and 
seek the verdant fields. I obeyed the summons and wandered towards 
“Primrose Hill.”? All nature seemed inspired ;—-not a cloud obscured the 
horizon ;—the din and noise of this huge metropolis forawhile were hushed ; 
—the bleating of cattle, and the singing of birds, were almost the only 
sounds that fell upon the ear. Such a scene, under such circumstances, 
could not have failed to produce a salutary effect upon and to calm the 
passions of the most impetuous of the fiery race of Adam: within me it 
caused an all-overness of delight. 

Winding my way homewards about the bene of eight in high spirits 
and right-good time for the breakfast-table, an appalling, though gen- 
tle tap, upon my dexter shoulder, from a rather well-dressed man, who 
descended from a “‘ stanhope,” in Regent-street, in an instant changed 
the current of my blood, as he politely stated,“ I have a writ against you, 
Sir,’ forthwith presenting the diabolical instrument of his authority. 
Astounded at this dire intelligence, my heart sickened. Light, easy, 
and joyous but a few short moments since, how heavily did it now beat 
at that fate which thus occasioned an instantaneous transition from joy 
to grief—from hope to despair ! 

Instinctively I obeyed, and in silence accompanied my conductor 
whither he chose to lee, Curiosity, at length, mduced me to ask his 
name, and that of my destination. Readers, such of you as know the 
important personage ‘will not be surprised to learn that an indistinct 
feeling of awe took possession of me, when informed that I was held 
captive at the will of that renowned ‘chief of bumbailifis and sponging- 
house keepers, Mr. Sloman, and that it was towards his secure sanctu- 
ary our steps were directed. After threading many streets and alleys, 
and looking upon all with a degree of affection, as though they and I 
should never come again in contact, Mr. Sloman, at length, introduced 
me to his gloomy abode in Cursitor-street. The “ stanhope,”’ which 
after my capture was driven by his deputy at a slow funeral pace as far 
as Clare-market, was thence dispatched, by this great cormorant, in 
pursuit of other victims. 

By an attendant I was shown into a spacious sitting-room upon the 
first floor, which was filled with cost/y, if not with elegant, furniture, 
and its walls were adorned with valuable and extremely beautiful paint- 
ings. A magnificent “ Sunset,” of very large dimensions, by Claude, 
particularly claimed my admiration. A connoisseur, who called to ex- 
amine them for a nobleman who was about to become a purchaser, 
assured me that it was an original by that immortal artist, worth 3000/., 
and that there were many others of proportionate value. 
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My readers, at least some of them, will doubtless share my surprise 
at this assertion, and wonder with me how this man could become pos- 
sessor of such costly works of art! A twelve hours’ acquaintance with 
the place served to enlighten me very considerably. The genus, to which 
Mr. Sloman belongs, have a facility of acquiring “ the needful”? from 
the wretched unfortunates who fall within their grasp, known to and 
practised only by themselves. 

Sighing deeply at the sad prospects before me, I sipped a cup of 
wretched stuff yclept tea, and called for writing materials, which occu- 
pied me during several hours, but, as it ultimately proved, unsuccess- 
fully. 

Dinner succeeded breakfast, and that in process of time was followed 
by supper; the day passed miserably enough, but it did pass. Time 
runs his race as surely, though heavily, in the dungeon of the wasted 
prisoner, as in the drawing-room of the most haughty countess. 
Heaven’s “ bright luminary,” shining upon all, imparts not equal 
elasticity of spirits, but is, at the same moment, lighting to scenes of bois- 
terous mirth and those of direst woe! How little do the proud and 
wealthy, in the plenitude of riches and /uxury, know of the miseries of 
their poorer brethren! How little do they—nay, how absolutely unable 
are they to sympathize with their fellow men in less happy circum- 
stances ! 

This house was filled with captives; I saw many of them smoking 
in a small court-yard ; but as they were members of a general room, we 
did not associate. 

In the evening “ mine host” of the staff made his appearance, and 
civilly informed me that his wife, ‘* with her little account,”’ wished to 
speak with me, adding, that such matters belonged exclusively to her. 
I was forthwith introduced to the female deity who presides over this 
den of captivity. Mrs. Sloman, with great civility, presented her 
bill, containing some twenty items for breakfast, dinner, coflee, 
lodgings, various etceteras, and two messengers, amounting to one 
pound twelve shillings! Had the articles supplied been of first-rate 
quality, | might, perhaps, have submitted in silence to the charges ; 
but the chopped, stained hay and sloe-leaves, in lieu of tea; stale bread, 
bad butter, most un-juvenile eggs; ill-dressed steak, from the carcase 
of a beast that must have shared its antiquity with that of the fair lady 
herself; the direst beverage, called sherry, from some neighbouring gin- 
shop; in fine, every article being of the most exceptionable kind, induced 
me to remonstrate with my lady caterer, and denounce her provisions as 
execrable, her charges exorbitant, and her effrontery unparalleled! To 
my utter surprise, she heard me with the most imperturbable calmness ; 
and, after some discussion, consented to a considerable reduction in its 
amount, under the fear that I should carry into effect my threat of re- 
moving,—one she had no power to control. 

In expectation of liberty through an arrangement with the man at 
whose suit I was captured, I sojourned nearly a week at Sloman’s house. 
This hope frustrated, upon the seventh morning I desired him to con- 
vey my body to the county receptacle, provided by a wise legislature for 
the detention of all unhappy sprites, who, no matter whether from mis- 
fortunes or otherwise, may be unable to mect a creditor’s demands. 

On the 23d instant I was, therefore, conducted to what the vu/gar 
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denominate the Debtors’ Prison, the more refined “ Barrett’s Hotel,” 
in Whitecross-street, Cripplegate, and was, in due form, made over to 
the keeper thereof. Five or six gentlemen, better known by the appel- 
lation of “‘ Turnkeys,” here ushered me, with awful gravity, into a 
little, dirty, dark ante-room, where I remained in solitude and in silence 
until my conductor obtained a satisfactory receipt for my precious 
corpus from the authority who was henceforward to have the honour of 
becoming responsible for its safe custody. 

Thence I was conducted to “ the receiving ward,’’ so called from its 
appropriation to all new comers, during their first twenty-four hours’ 
sojourn ; for what other purpose than that of affording the being placed in 
charge of it the opportunity of making profits out of the necessaries re- 
quired-by his fellow-prisoners I know not. There I was placed under the 
surveillance of (a prisoner) an insolent, fat, pompous, bald-headed man, 
—to whom the care of this inducting part "of the “ hotel”? is confided, 
and from which he enjoys very considerable advantages and opportu- 
nities of making money; granted, I presume, as a reward for his emi- 
nent services to the community, and as a due appreciation of the 
justice of that tribunal, which condemned him to a lengthened im- 
prisonment. Be this as it may, I consider him an unfortunate indi- 
vidual, never having heard a single person speak of him as other than 
a vulgar, imperious, overbearing man. I have been informed that, con- 
nected with some of the inferior city authorities, corporation influence 
has been the means of placing him in his present state of command. 

In this “ ward’’ a miserable room, about twenty-four feet by sixteen, 
were seventeen other persons, of various degrees and ages, who had, 
most of them, been captured within the preceding twenty-four hours. 
All were condemned to “ kill time ” as they best could during the day 
they were doomed to pass in this vile place. 

After a sleepless night in a room with twelve other persons, I, with 
the rest of my captive brethren, was summoned by a little lynx-eyed 
turnkey, of sad and solemn countenance, one upon whose face a smile 
had never mantled, a very model of a Greffier; and him I followed to 
the public yard of the Middlesex division, which we entered at a quarter 
past nine, a.M., by a private door communicating with the dominions 
of the great bashaw I had just quitted. This yard contains four 
“ wards,” and the aggregate number of inmates is gencrally about three 
hundred. My little Cerberus conducted me to ward No. 8, and pre- 
sented me to a gentlemanly-looking man of middle age, who was seated 
at a table, pen in hand, apparently quite at home, with sundry small 
memorandum-books strewed before him, in one of which my name was 
inscribed. This ceremony ended, the writer raised his head, and in a 
courteous but solemn tone stated, “‘ the fees are eighteen shillings :”’ 
these paid, and my two shillings in change of a sovereign deposited in a 
place of safety, I was informed, after a reference to one of the afore- 
mentioned books, that I was appointed to “ table No. 4.” This gentle- 
man, whom [ at first supposed to be a sort of deputy-chief, was a pri- 
soner, who had been elected to the situation of steward or president by 
his brethren of the ward. 

These formalities being ended, I ventured gradually to look around, 
and take a view of the room and the society into which I had fallen, and 
into whose mysteries I had just been initiated, with feelings partaking 
of anything but prepossession in favour of either. 
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Gentle readers, you who have a taste for intellectual pleasure and 
pursuits, who can enjoy “ the feast of reason and the flow of soul,”” who 
have never been contaminated by association with the vulgar and the 
vicious, pause for a moment and imagine yourselves suddenly immured 
in a mean, filthy-looking, stone-floored room, covered with saw-dust, 
five strongly-barred windows upon either side, each containing a table 
surrounded by fixed benches for the accommodation of eight persons, 
the greater part having their full complement; fancy yourselves at once 
brought into close communion with seventy persons, the larger portion 
from the lowest ranks of society, men whom vulgarity and ignorance 
had irrevocably sealed as their own, whose feelings, if they ever pos- 
sessed any, were now as completely deadened and insensible as the 
pavement upon which they were standing—swearing, bawling, and 
robbing each other—and you may perhaps form some idea of the misery 
I endured, and the disgust and horror that pervaded my soul as | surveyed 
the incongruous group of which I had become a component part. 
Some individuals of which it was composed | purpose introducing here- 
after to your notice. 

An immense kitchen-range at one end of the room, filled with a huge 
fire adapted to the severer weather of January, rather than the auspicious 
heat of May, was fed ever and anon by a most unpropitious-looking 
being. 1 soon learnt that this mass of voleanic humanity was cook to 
the ward, and that he received for his services a salary of seven shillings 
a week,—an office to which he had been elected in consideration of his 
family and distresses. 

To the gentleman who installed me with so much solemnity upon 
my entree amongst the “ White-cross Knights,’”? and whom I must 
now introduce to my readers as the presiding chief, under the denomi- 
nation of “ steward,’ | was indebted for an insight into the rules and 
regulations by which the motley throng around me was governed. 

The “ fee”? money exacted from each captiv e, upon his arrival at the 
“ hotel,” forms a fund out of which servants’ wages, coals, candles, and 
other uecessaries are paid. ‘The former consist of cook, swabber, and a 
chamberlain, to each of the four bed wards ; each of these persons re- 
ceive from 5s. to ‘Ts. per week, according to their respective labours, 
and the “ steward”? ten shillings; besides these, there are four com- 
mittee men, chosen from each of the bed wards where they officiate as 
stewards, but in the ward below as auditors of public accounts, and a 
chairman for the preservation of order: these five last are gratuitous 
offices, but were formerly rewarded upon every Monday with a luncheon 
composed of sundry pounds of bread and cheese, and five quarts of 
“ram jam,” (which, translated for the benefit of unlearned readers, 
means strong ale;) but this custom, upon some occasion when the funds 
were ata low ebb, was broken through, and has now fallen into desuetude, 
to the discomfiture of all future and existing committee-men and chair- 
men. The vote by ballot is in full force at all elections for offices: 
these take place once every month, with the exception of that for stew- 
ard, which is quarterly. 

By this time I had.a tolerably complete epitome of the Statute Book 
of this new world impressed upon my brain, and, my obliging informant 
being called away, | was left to my own reflections : these were of no 
crdinary or enviable nature, Of a warm and enthusiastic disposition, fondly 
attached to society composed of congenial minds, possessing an instimc- 
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tive abhorrence of the low and vulgar, my feelings were unutterably 

ainful as | surveyed the heterogeneous mob into which my fate had 
frurled me, I cursed that fate, and felt, at that moment, something 
like hatred to all my species. Men of all characters and grades, 
pene and priuciples, manners and resources, are here indiscriminately 

uddled together in large numbers, and, as will be readily conceived, 
confusion, vice, vulgarity, noise and uproar, holding a perpetual and 
unblushing court, reign triumphantly. 

A train of the most melancholy thoughts took possession of me, from 
which I was agreeably roused by the entrance of some young ladies, 
who came upon a visit of consolation to their imprisoned parent—a 
professor of music. This man, Hanoverian by birth, had served fourteen 
years in the British army, and a like period in the band of his late 
Majesty, George the Fourth, the disbanding of which, by the present 
King, caused his ruin, This event threw him upon the world, with a 
family of nine children (seven under twelve years of age); distress 
stared him -full in the face and preyed heavily upon his mind, He 
endeavoured to obtain employment at the National Theatres, and for 
some time succeeded; but the wretched state of the funds of those 
establishments occasioned delays in payment that overwhelmed him with 
misfortunes. To mental agony succeeded bodily illness; and, seized 
upon a bed of sickness, this man was arrested and consigned to a gaol 
for debts amounting to 89/., forty of which were due to his landlord for 
rent; who, to his honour be it recorded, from many years previous 
knowledge of his tenant’s upright and honourable conduct, like “ the 
good Samaritan,” poured the balm of consolation into his wounded 
breast, by offering all the sympathy which his limited means permitted, 
accompanied by a sincere expression of regret that they were so circum- 
scribed as to prevent him from extricating him entirely, and an assurance 
that his family should not be molested in their abode during his incarce- 
ration; and, that when freed himself, he should still continue his tenant. 
This kindness was deeply appreciated by the poor prisoner, who 
expressed his thankfulness, whilst the big tear of sincere gratitude rolled 
down his care-worn cheek. The other creditors for the remaining sum 
of 49/. continuing inexorable, he was compelled to apply for relief to the 
Insolvent Court. I had many opportunities of ascertaining this man’s 
worth, and know that he had been most cruelly and unjustly treated. 

To these were added, in quick succession, youth and age of both 
sexes, as visiters to their relatives or friends: to these latter, 


“Shut out from the busy haunts of men,” 


beauty and plainness were almost equally welcome; the missions of the 
possessors sanctifying their presence. 

It being now past 10 o’clock, the hour at which strangers are 
admitted, the “ Hotel’? began to assume an air of great bustle ; butchers’ 
boys with their trays; newsmen with a host of penny ‘and other 
publications; Jews with spectacles, writing apparatus, and all kinds of 
trumpery merchandise; tripe-men ; green-grocers ; lawyers, aud their 
attendant clerks, with schedules and petitions, swelled the throng. 

Somewhat amused with the change that had, as it were, magically 
taken place within so short a period, I discovered that I had become an 
object of curiosity to strangers as well as prisoners; to many of the 
former, I believe, ‘of commiseration. 
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About this time I was formally introduced by the “ steward”’ to a 
res ble looking member of the table, to which I was appointed, 
and upon taking my seat thereat, I found myself in a state of embarrass- 
ment from the astonished gaze of my companions, whose eyes brightened 
as they satisfactorily stared at me, and in low, murmuring tones 
exclaimed to each other, “he’s come on horseback,’’ words that filled 
me with unbounded surprise. Left to myself and the mere light of 
human nature, I never could have divined the meaning of this phrase, 
or its applicability to myself; and as I would fain hope that none, or 
at most but a slender portion of my readers, may ever know the 
privileges of White-cross Knights, other than through the medium of 
these pages, I at once enlighten them by the information, that by 
“coming on horseback ”’ is meant one who arrives with sufficient money 
about him to meet the demand for “fees ”?; and although this transaction 
takes place between the novitiate and the steward only, the circumstance 
is indirectly made known to all the members of the ward, by the 
immediate appointment of the former to a table; he is then considered 
to be a gentleman and true knight; but woe to the unlucky miserable 
wretch who enters this unhallowed haunt sans argent ! The Jews without 
Urim, without Thummim, cannot be in a more desolate state! The 
poverty-stricken captive has no “ resting-place” ; he has neither part nor 
lot in the services of the greasy cook, the fat swabber, chamberlain, 
boots, or other domestics; the comforts and conveniences of the fire, 
culinary-utensils, hot water, and candles are inexorably denied to him. 
Upon one only bench, at one only board, is he permitted to be placed ; 
and lest the milk of human kindness should ooze from the breast of any 
charitably disposed brother, a fine of one shilling is imposed and levied 
with unrelenting exactness from the guilty being who dare evince com- 
miseration, or sympathize with such an one in misfortune, by inviting 
him to a seat at any other table: this is an offence against the order of 
high degree, and punished by laws that, like those of the Medes and 
Persians, “change not.”” The imperious and voluptuous monarch of 
Assyria could not have been more deeply terror-stricken at sight of the 
handwriting traced by a superhuman power upon the wall of his palace, 
whilst profanely pledging his lords and concubines from the temple’s 
sacred vessels, than is the unhappy money less wight, who, presuming to 
make his appearance amongst the White-cross Knights without his 
steed, views his own name in charaeters of frightful magnitude suspended 
in these halls, with the word “ defaulter ”? attached to it. 

Immediately above the “ on/y board” at which a wretch so miserable 
is allowed to take a seat, is placed the general salt-box, and if his meals 
be meagre and cheerless, his brethren of the cross take especial care they 
shall not lack savour. This, though expressly denominated “ the 
defaulter’s table,” the one only to which the poor “ tekelite”’ has right 
of access, is invariably appropriated by the free and unexcepted knights 
to the washing of cups and platters; thus the luckless unspurred 
Chevalier’s isolated privilege is entrenched upon without remorse, and 
with his coffee he is pretty sure of gaining a large accession of “ slop.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE IDEAL IN PROSE.* 


Waar is the fault, and what is the danger of our literature of to-day ? 
The actual. It is a fault, because out of the actual grows the selfish ; 
and it is a danger, because the selfish at once confines and deteriorates 
whatever domain it possesses. The age to which we belong is essen- 
tially material and calculating, and the one hardens the heart, while the 
other narrows. There is too much of a mercantile spirit abroad ; we 
should rather say trading, for the word mercantile implies something 
more enlarged and enterprising than belongs to the diurnal gain of trade. 
Now, do not let it for a single moment be supposed that we are under- 
valuing the honesty and the industry of the minutest trader that, to use the 
common and expressive phrase, “ ever turned a penny.” But we do 
mean to say, that the small motive never led to the great result; and 
that the motives of modern mind are, like the mind itself of the 
duke in Patronage, “ infinitely small.’”?> We remember an exclamation 
made by one of our most wns be poets,—no, not ours; we are at the 
beginning of a new era, and they belong not unto it. “ I came,”’ said 
M——, “ to London, after some absence, and wanted to know what my 
World was doing. I went to , as I was sure to hear all literary 
matters discussed there. Everybody was talking of books, and yet not 
a syllable was said of their contents. No remarks were made either of 
praise or of blame. Such-a-one had so much for their last work was 
the alpha and the omega of criticism. The price was everything.” 
Well, we have taken off the old reproach that 


“ Pégase est un cheval 
Qui méne les grands hommes a l’hépital.” 


But how can we expect the lofty oracle, or the solemn hymn, when the 
temple is given up to the money-changers? ‘* Getting and spending we 
lay waste our powers ;””? and too late we shall discover that “ we have 
given our hearts away, a sordid boon.” ‘This is our modern version of 
the old legend. Formerly the demon made the bargain, and the soul was 
sold; now it is the mind. This was not the inspiration which made 
Coleridge find that poetry was its ‘“‘ own exceeding great reward.” It 
was not this which taught Wordsworth, “ when his soul felt her destiny 
divine.” Our mistake is in making that an inducement which should 
only be a consequence. A trading literature will always be subservient 
to some ruling fashion. Popularity will be the object instead of fame. 
Its limit of time will be to-day; and it will follow where it ought to 
lead. Imitation will become inevitable. Now no great writer ever 
adapted himself to any ruling taste; he created a new one, and men 
perceived a source of delight which had hitherto been a sealed fountain. 
The number of fictions that start into existence, like the teeth sown 
by Cadmus, destroy one another; and their utter want of originality 
sufficiently proves our assertion. Repetition is the characteristic of our 
literature. What are the works that now crowd the press?—poems, 
faint echoes of diviner music. We wrong the word echo by such use, 
for echo has a loveliness of her own. We should rather say that they 








* “The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” by E. L. Bulwer, Esq., M.P, 
March.—vou. Xu. No. CLIX. Z 
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resemble plaster of Paris casts hawked about the streets, taken and re- 
taken till not a trace remains of the grace and beauty of the original. 
To these add novels, regular as mail-coaches in pursuing the same beaten 
track. Hence, too, our literature humours us too much, It adapts 
itself to popular whim by taking up popular prejudice; it is over “ sea- 
soned with personal talk.’? Readers are led to think too much of them- 
selves. Now it is no paradox to wt that the greatest works are those 
which have been produced without the slightest reference to their exist- 
ence. The soul, which is “ like a star, and dwells apart,” disturbs not 
that solemn solitude by vain questioning on whom it may shine. It is 
content to know that such light was never given in vain. ‘* The vision 
and the faculty divine ”’ of literature is in the imaginative or the ideal. 
It is this, our noblest faculty, which is now dormant and decaying; and 
yet to that very faculty does humanity owe all that exalts and beautifies 
the past,—all those highest efforts of which our nature is capable. 
Imagination is to the mind what the mind is to the body—its redeeming 
and etherial particle. Wordsworth beautifully says—‘ Heaven lies 
around us in our infancy.”? Now all things are types; symbolling out 
each mysteriously the other. So did heaven lie around the infancy of 
the earth. Is it that, as this world grows old, it recedes from its di- 
viner element; and that, day by day, it is farther off from the heaven 
which was upon its childhood? Assuredly the imaginaticn was more 
passiouate and creative in the olden time. Can we not penetrate into 
its delusions without losing its truth? Must “ the beautiful vanish and 
return not ?”?—must the golden and haunted atmosphere “ fade into the 
common light of day?’ We hope, we believe not. Though the 
crowded city, and the noisy highway, left in the wide earth the imagina- 
tion no resting place, still, like the dove winging her way back to the ark, 
it might return from whence it came, and find in the beating heart an 
altar anda home. But the heart must be kept warm for its welcome, 
and the air to-day is cold and harsh. Who are to be the priests of that 
altar, and the guardians of that lone and lovely home, but our poets ? 
We use the word poet in its most extended sense. Sir Walter Scott was 
a poet when he painted the young Countess—half girl, half woman— 
girl in eagerness and inexperience—woman in passionate sorrow and 
love—in that little lonely chamber at Kenilworth, which just caught 
glimpses of that proud festival of which she was at once mistress, 
captive, and victim. He was as much a poet in that prose picture as 
when, in the more measured music of rhyme, he describes the death of 
Roderick—dying, it is true, in his bed, but dying with the battle-field 
before his darkening eyes, and only losing the war cry of Clan Albin in 
the deep silence of death. Who but the poets can haunt the still 
landscape with the charm of association—can, by some slight touch, some 
only word, call up, even in the busiest crowd, a thousand hidden 
emotions? It is their part to beautify the earth with thoughts and with 
feelings. Are not the lovely lakes of our own northern counties grown 
more lovely than ever summer made them, since Wordsworth has 
consecrated them with his stately song; stately in its moral dignity. 
Why is the writer now before us the most original writer of the present 
day ? Because he is the most imaginative. The ideal is only true on 
a great scale. It is not the truth of one single street, or of one single 
individual, but it is the truth of the whole human race, ‘and of the whole 
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earth. Why are Mr. Bulwer’s works as popular on the Continent as in 
his own country? Translated eagerly, as soon as they appear, into the 
French and the German, and made perpetual standards of reference in 
America? Why are the young enthusiastic in their admiration? Why? 
but “because we have all of us one human heart.”? That he has 
understood, and to that he has appealed. By the imagination he has 
compared and created, and the result is that poetry which, whether put 
into prose or rhyme, is the universal language. 

The present volume is given more especially to fancies and feelings ; 
it is as picturesque and as romantic as the scenes through which the 
Rhine and the story wind together. Written to illustrate a series of 
engravings, the plan chosen is singularly felicitous. There are few 
characters, but those are in admirable contrast, The world-hardened 
Vane, and the worldly-minded D ——, are so opposed to the passionate 
Trevelyan, and the gentle and tender Gertrude: each is a specimen of a 
class. The story is soon told. Gertrude Vane is sinking into the grave, 
unconsciously. Consumption deceives all, but most of all its victim. 
Change of air, that last remedy, is ordered; and Gertrude, haunted by 
the remembrance of those legends which she had heard at her mother’s 
knee—that mother being German by birth—wishes to visit Germany, 
Her wish is gratified, and she visits the Rhine, accompanied by her 
father and herlover. Life’s dearest and holiest ties drawing closer to the 
last, Gertrude’s affection is touched with exquisite tenderness and grace ; 
but it is in painting the passion which for the time changes the very 
nature of Trevelyan, that the author has shown that delicacy of outline, 
combined with that deep truth, only to be won from deep knowledge of 
the human heart. It is the ideal that makes the loveliness of love, the 
subtle and fairy life which steals into the dull clay, and hides its earth 
soil with a sudden growth of flowers. But let the author himself 
describe what he seeks to paint. Speaking of Trevelyan’s devotion to 
the dying Gertrude, he says,—‘‘ In a love like this there is something 
ineffably beautiful ; it is essentially the poetry of passion. Desire grows 
hallowed by fear, and, scarce permitted to indulge its vent in the common 
channel of the senses, breaks forth into vague yearnings, those lofty 
aspirations, which pine for the bright, the far, the unattained, It is the 
‘desire of the moth for the stars ’—it is the love of the soul.” Such a 
love belongs essentially to a proud, reserved, imaginative nature, such as 
Trevelyan’s ; for such a one is ever haunted by a vision of the unat- 
tainably beautiful. The selfish but natural fear which would have 
prevented most men from embarking life’s dearest hope in so frail a 
bark would to him have been an inducement. By giving it a character 
of self-sacrifice, his attachment became exalted in his own eyes, and we 
question whether such devotion be not its own best recompense. ‘ The 
love where death hath set its seal’’ is the only love that never loses the 
“purple light”? of its early existence. Never mixed up with the 
common cares of life, it never partakes of their nature. Eden would be 
no longer Eden could it be brought into our actual world. Trevelyan’s 
is the very temper to exclaim 





“ Oh what are thousand living loves _ 
To one that cannot quit the dead ! 


It is a mistake to talk of constancy in Jove. Like the precious and 
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spirituous essences which diffuse a delicious fragrance and die away into 
air, love is in its nature perishable. A most tender and lasting affection 
may take its place—aye, and even bring greater happiness; but what 
is properly called love is only for a time, and for a season ; it is an excite- 
ment, and no excitement endures. Yet what feeling commands more ex 
tensive sympathy? The “ brave longings ” of ambition may stir one class 
of readers ; the calm reflection of philosophy attract another ; the beauties 
of nature awaken delight in a third; but the words of love come home 
to all. To the young it is the sweetest element of hope—to the old, the 
dearest portion in memory. Take the most thronged and common 
crowd in some street of our hurried metropolis—some thoroughfare 
through which thousands pass. Will there be one amid the many who 
has not been beneath the “ wand of the enchanter?’”? Will there be 
one past early youth unable to recall that time when a feeling within 
themsel ves— 


“ Clothed the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations from the dawn ?” 





Will they not recall a time when one dearest face shed its own beauty 
over all—for the beloved are ever the beautiful;—when one voice 
breathed music never heard till then, and one step had a sweetness until 
then unknown ;—when there is a nameless charm in the commonest 
things, for they are filled with our emotion ;—when poetry is read as it 
never was read before, and never will be read again, the heart supplying 
its own meaning. Who has not treasured some slight token—a leaf, a 
flower—perishable, and therefore most fitting—at a price dearer than 
gold, “ yea, than fine gold’”?? Who has not listened breathless to words 
the most slight and simple, and found in them eloquence beyond what 
had seemed in language? Who, indeed, has not loved? Now, it is the 
author’s fine skill, by a present creation, to recall our past, and exqui- 
sitely is this sympathy, which is more than praise, awakened for “ The 
Pilgrims of the Rhine.”? Gertrude’s doom will come home to many 
a stricken mourner, for consumption is the most common and the 
most fatal disease of our island. How many of the young and the 
beautiful are at this moment dropping into their unconscious and gra- 
dual grave; the rose on the cheek, and the light in the eye, but a rose 
that is from fever, and a light that consumes itself! Many a home is at 
this moment desolaté—a vacant place at the hearth, and an unfilled seat 
at some parent’s side—who had garnered up in one dear child the hope 
of old age. No young voice makes the silent house musical ; no laughter 
comes glad upon the ear; in every room is memory and death. There 
may, there will be, consolation in the bosom of eternity; but that lies 
beyond the grave, and there is none before. _It is to alleviate and cheer 
the gradual passage to the tomb, that Trevelyan calls upon the aid of 
the imagination. Gertrude’s attention is constantly being withdrawn 
from her situation by the romantic legend and the touching narra- 
tive. The first story is called “ The Maid of Malines;”’ it is a simply 
and exquisitely told history of long-enduring affection. The character 
of Lucile belongs to the poetry of daily life; quiet, but entire devo- 
tion, gentleness, and sorrow. ‘“‘ The Soul in Purgatory, or Love in 
Death,” belongs to the supernatural, but is brought to human sympathy 
by human feeling; to our taste it is singularly touching. ** The 
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Fallen Star” is a noble truth, finely developed. We have abstained 
from spoiling the interest of the narrative by quotations, bricks which 
can give little idea of the edifice to which they belong; but we must 
point attention to the moral of this fiction, embodying as it does the 
principle of Mr. Bulwer’s earnest and fine code of benevolence. One 
of those rulers of the midnight air, the stars to whom is entrusted 
the destiny of mankind, is discontented with his allotted sphere. The 
ignoble and the unknown are his portion. Permission is accorded to 
the aspiring spirit that he shall mould and direct one of those master 
minds, whose career is the history of a nation. Morven, a northern 
herdsman, becomes prophet and king of his wandering and savage 
tribes. He founds an empire and a religion; but, at the expiration of 
the period allotted to the star’s dominion, the Prince of the Powers of 
Darkness rises and claims his tributary. ** Evil are thy works,” said 
the Evil one, ‘* and thou art mine.’”? The creed and the crown of that 
false prophet had been cemented by blood. Lucifer taunts the Arch- 
angel who comes to question the stars of the fates entrusted to their 
charge, that one of his bright flock is missing. 

But another, a young and lovely star, with a meek and tender, but 
far-pervading light, has arisen in the place of the fallen one. He is the 
forerunner of a truer and holier creed. The religion of fear departs before 
the religion of love. How finely does this noble allegory develop that 
Christian philanthropy—that benevolent and hopeful belief which is one 
of Mr. Bulwer’s chief characteristics! All the engravings are of the 
highest order, but the one* which illustrates this story is full of poetry. 
Connected by a kindly sympathy with the lovers, are another race of 
beings, who occupy a conspicuous station in the work, namely, fairies ; 
and here we differ from Mr. Bulwer, for we think that the story rather 
loses than gains by this introduction. We do full justice to the grace 
with which these aérial creatures are managed ; to the playful sarcasms, 
and to the finer touches of which they are made the medium. The fan- 
tastic essentially belongs to the. infancy of literature, and we cannot go 
back upon childhood. Fauns and fays can never be more than graceful 
memories. There is no room for new creations in those haunted but 
now closed domains. The class of readers for whom these pages are des- 
tined will, we doubt, care but little for these fanciful imaginings. We must 
add that in the hands of belief alone can the supernatural be effective. 
Sir Walter Scott was successful in painting the prophecy and the legend, 
for they were the vague faith and fear of his boyhood; the Germans 
produce a wonderful effect with their spells and spirits, because the su- 
perstitious is yet strong among them. But faith is needed to the author 
in his own creations; without it they are only puppets. It is in the deep 
feeling, the on-looking hope, the exalted sentiment, that now lies the 
true home of the ideal. Yet we ought to be grateful for conceptions that 
have produced Parris and Martin’s delicious sketches of the fairies ; and 
we ought to be grateful to any phantasie that is made the vehicle of so 
much that is lively, graciosa, (the Italian word says the very thing,) and 
tender, as the fairy court becomes in Mr. Bulwer’s hand. A poem on 





* By Mr. Von Holm. 
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the ideal, full of the refined and the elevated, is fitting portico to the 
fair gardens that lie beyond. The allusion to 

« —_—_—_— pale Austria's crownless boy, 
The sad Scamandrius of a fallen Troy," 


is fraught with deep pathos. Its tenderness well contrasts with the loftier 
sorrow which rests more like a glory than a regret on the memory of 
Sydney. Mr Bulwer finely says, while addressing the ideal,— 


“ Thus do I feed thy altars with a fire, 
Which Thought must wear a priestly robe to guard, 
And, with a solemn conscience and serene, 
Watch the flame chase the mists from every scene ; 
Making a worship of the beautiful, 
Whether on earth or in the human heart, 
And seeking from this shadowy vale to cull 
The flowers wherein I learn the gentle art, 
To waft an incense of sweet thoughts above. 
Thus have | imaged Virtue as a sun, 
And felt divinity, and filled with love— 
As I believe God wills us.” 


And that Mr. Bulwer has given heart and mind to his glorious task— 
and won from far extended praise and delight, even now the sign of its 
fulfilment—is his best recompense and his loftiest triumph. 











THE FINANCIAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
BY R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 





Part IV. 
East AND West Inpia INTERESTS. 


Ir is by the levy of moderate duties on articles of foreign growth, 
which enter largely into the consumption of the people, that a revenue 
adequate to the deficiency caused by repealing the malt and house and 
winkew taxes may be most readily and uninquisitorially raised in the 
= complicated state of our financial, social, and siliniel interests. 

mong the articles thus adverted to, none is more deserving of the atten- 
tion of the statesman and merchant than 


SuGAR. 


The saccharine principle yielded by the cane in such abundance is 
the main ingredient of nutrition in every article (vegetable or animal) 
which is used for the support of life. Sugar presents this aliment to 
us, in a vegetable form, more concentrated than in any other shape, 
except in the nature of animal food, in which azote is reduced to a sinaller 
bulk than we have it in the cane, maple, beet-root, or palm-tree. 

During crop-time in the West Indies, when sugar is abundant, the 
negroes and cattle fatten rapidly, notwithstanding their increased labour ; 
and the fresh juice of the cane is found a specific for nearly every disease 
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with which man and beast are afflicted*. Such is the valuable product, 
grown on two-thirds of the earth’s area, which it ought to be the aim 
of all to extend the consumption of in Britain, 

The average annual consumption of sugar in the United Kingdom, 
by 25,000,000 mouths, is 3,600,000 cwts.,—that is, 16 /bs. a year, or 
less than FIVE OUNCES A WEEK for each individual ! 

On the sugar thus consumed, a net revenue is paid into the Exchequer 
of about 4,000,000/. a year. The question, then, for consideration is, 
whether it be practicable to augment the revenue on an article now of 
limited use, but capable of being brought within the means, as it is 
happily adapted to the tastes, of every British subject, from the new- 
born babe to the most decrepit and aged of our species. It behoves me 
to demonstrate that a financial measure, based on reduction of duty and 
— of the markets of supply, would be attended with the happies 
resuits. ) 

It will be readily admitted, that, as the consumption of sugar in the 
United Kingdom does not average, at present, more than 16 /bs. a year 
for each individual, at least one-half of the population are debarred 
from more than an occasional and yery slight use of this delicious nu- 
tritive; and that, therefore, on the reduction of price arising from a 
diminution of the government duty, and an extended supply, a consi- 
derable augmentation of consumption would ensue; indeed, it is not an 
over-calculation to assume that the consumption would be increased 
from 16 to 52lbs. a year. That I am not exaggerating will be evident, 
on reflecting that the lowest household servant is allowed 1 lb. a week, 
and that the workhouse allowance is nearly as much. A healthy infant 
will absolutely consume a pound of sugar weekly; and a person who 
moderately uses it with tea and coffee, morning and evening, will con- 
sume a similar quantity, independent of the large proportion used in 
confectionary, in cooking, in medicine, and in various domestic uses. 
Now, calculating the annual average consumption at 52 lbs. for 
25,000,000 mouths, the supply required would be 11,607,143 cwts. ; 
while the present consumption is but 3,600,000 ewts. 

The practicability of thus extending the consumption of sugar must 
be evident ; equally clear is it that the adoption of the following rates 
of duty would be attended with the most beneficial results to the 
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* Sir John Pringle asserts that plague has never been known to visit any country 
where sugar composes a material part of the diet of the inhabitants. Cullen, Rush, 
Fothergill, and many other eminent physicians, think malignant fevers lessened in 
their virulence by use of sugar. Well-attested maritime facts prove it to be a most 
powerful anti-scorbutic. It is a perfect antidote to the poison of verdigris. In 
China and in India it is the main article of diet for the inhabitants. 1n Cochin 
China, the king’s body-guards are obliged to eat, every day, a certain quantity of 
sugar, in order to preserve their embonpoint and good looks ; and the wildest horses, 
(this fact I can personally vouch for, having tried its efficacy on one of my own 
horses in India,) elephants, buffaloes, &c. are tamed by the daily use of sugar. It 
is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that sugar injures the teeth: no persons have 
whiter teeth than the negroes, particularly during crop-time ; and it is equally 
absurd to suppose that the use of sugar produces worms in children. Vermes arise 
from an insufficiency of salt and bitters in the food of infants ; provided those tonics 
be given, the more sugar is given'to a child the greater will be its health and strength. 
Those who have witnessed the treatment of hen offspring will bear me out 
in this statement, pathologically as well as practically. 
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revenue. The rate of duty at present levied is 24s. per cwt. on sugar from 
our colonies in the West Indies and from the Mauritius; 32s. on that 
from our East India colonies; and 63s. on sugar imported from any 
foreign possession. ‘The first step would, therefore, be the equalising of 
the duty on all colonial sugars ;* the second, the reduction on the same. 
My reason for placing equalization of duty first is, because in the recent 
reductions of duty on sugar, neither the public consumption nor the 
Government revenue was benefited in consequence of the non extension 
of the market of supply; the difference of duty went, therefore, into the 
pockets of the broker, merchant, and West India planter, to the mani- 
fest detriment of the public interests. The production of sugar in the 
old West India islands has been for some time progressively decreasing, 
the cultivation of the cane being an exhausting crop, requiring either a 
virgin soil for its prolific growth, or a constant state of expensive 
manuring, which, at last, utterly impoverishes the over-stimulated earth. 
Indeed, had it not been that at the close of the war we obtained pos- 
session of several new and fresh sugar plantations, (Demerara and Ber- 
bice, for instance,) the consequence of our past policy would have been 
severely felt. Even as it is, when we compare the production of sugar 
in our own West India islands with the production of other countries, 
since 1814, we shall observe more clearly the folly of our past financial 
schemes of upholding a monopoly beneficial to no party. 


Sugar produced in different Countries in 1814 and in 1830, 














1814. 1830, ) INCREASE. 
SUGAR COUNTRIES. 
Tons, Tons. Tons. 
British West India Colonies . . 190,000 185,000 None, 
Ditto East India Colonies . , 26,000 55,000 29,000 
French Colonies s ° 60,000 95,000 35,000 


Dutch and Danish dittor , . - 35,000 30,000 None. 
Cuba ° . ° ° . 50,000 90,000 40,000 
Brazils , ‘ : ‘ 4 30,000 70,000 40,000 
America . . . . e 10,000 38,000 28,000 
Beet-root Sugar 4 , ‘ None. 6,000 6,000 





Total Increase & Consumption | 401,000 | 569,000 | 178,000 














We see from the above, that while the production of sugar has increased 
in other countries it has, in our West India colonies, been on the de- 


cline. The truth of this assertion will be more fully seen by the follow- 
ing view of the— 





* The petition of the East India Company, which Mr. Charles Grant is about 
to present to Parliament, prays for an equalization of the sugar duties : mere equali- 
zation of the duties would ruin the West India islands ; there must be reduction as 
well as equalization to benefit both parties. 


+ Also old colonies, like the British West India isles, 
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Importation of Sugar into Great Britain for Four Years. 





| 
1828. | 1829. | 1830. | 1831, ‘s'total years 








WHENCE IMPORTED. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons, 


British W.I. Colonies . | 203,403 | 195,230 | 184,222 | 190,790 | None. 
Mauritius . . ° 18,570 14,580 | 24,266 | 25,100 16,238 
Bengal, &c. . ; 6,635 8,700 | 10,680 7,870 | 3,215 
Siam, Java, &e. . ‘ 1,175 1,600 4,000 3,870 5,095 
Cuba “ ‘ . 1,900 5,300 6,060 6,610 5,470 
Brazil ° A ° 4,940 4,680 4,760 | 20,960 16,100 
W.1I. Molasses (bastards)| 25,254 | 19,403 | 12,191 | 16,306 | None. 








Totals & Consump. | 261,877 | 249,493 | 246,179 | 271,506 | 46,118 


{ 

















Now, adding the West India ‘ bastards’ decrease to that of the 
West India sugar, the diminution will be— 


In 1829, as compared with 1828 ° : - Tons 14,024 
1830, as compared with 1829. . ° -« 18,220 








Total decrease ° P . Tons 32,244 


But it is in the old West IndiaIslands that the decrease has been 
most remarkable. The quantity of sugar exported from Jamaica to 
Great Britain, on two periods of five years each, was— 


From 1817 to 1821 . - “ > Cwts. 8,433,771 
pee 1828 to 1832 . . . . 7 . 6,957,296 


Decrease é ‘ , Cwts. 1,476,475 





The lovely island of St. Vincent produced, of sugar— 


In 1802 , 5 ; ; ‘ ~ Pounds 28,978,462 
1832 ; © ° . ° ‘ . 20,922,964 


Decrease ‘ a . Ibs. 8,055,498 


As a contrast to the foregoing, it may be advisable to show what was 
the result of lowering the duty on sugar in England from a fresh and 
fertile colony in the east. In 1825, the duty heretofore levied on 
Mauritius sugar (viz., the same as that levied.on British East India 
sugars) was reduced to an equality with that imposed on our West India 
colonies, the result was an increasing importation into Great Britain 
as follows :— 


In 1825 1827 1829 1830 1831 1832 
Tons, 4,630 10,220 14,580 23,740 25,804 26,361 


i.e.,an increase in six years of upwards of 20,000 tons of sugar, from 
an island of only 1000 square miles area, and a population of 100,000! 
The reader will now perceive how necessary an equalization of duty is as 
a preliminary step in any future fiscal enactment on the subject ; and the 
financiers who have contended against any further reduction of the duty 
on sugar, because the last reductions have not tended to augment the 
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revenue or augment the consumption, will, I trust, be convinced of the 
fallacy of their arguments, seeing that the fault arose from not extending 
the markets of supply ; and that if the duty were reduced from 24s. to 
12s. on British West India sugars, without facilities being given to our 
other colonies, neither the Government nor the public would be benefited. 
I now come to the question of reduction of duty, and in order to 
develope my principles clearly, it will be necessary to take a brief retro- 
spective view of the state of the colonial sugar duties. 

The duty on British plantation sugars was first levied in England in 
1661, at the rate of 1s. 6d. per cwt. ; in 1699, at 3s. ; in 1703, at 3s. 4d. ; 
in 1747, at 4s, 10d.; in 1759, at 6s. 4d.; in 1779, at 6s. 8d. ; in 1781, 
at lls. 8d.; in 1782, at 12s. 3d. (and on East India sugars 35/. 10s. 
per cent. ad valorem); in 1787, at 12s. 4d. (and on East India 
311. 16s. 3d. per cent. ad valorem) ; in 1791, at 15s. (and on East India 
87/, 18s. lld.) This was a rapid movement of the fiscal screw ; the 
result was, that for fifty + ae the consumption of sugar in England un- 
derwent no increase. The passing of the Bank Restriction Act gave 
great extension to commerce and to our colonial products. Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore, the onerousness of the sugar duties, and the discriminating 
duties levied,* the consumption for some time increased, but began to 
fall off on the conclusion of the war, for want of being based on a firm 
footing : thus the consumption of sugar was— 


From 1804 to 1813 ; , . Cwts. 29,898,516 
” 1814 ” 1823 . . . . 27,078,857 
Decrease on ten years. . Cwts. 2,819,659 


Thus, with an augmented population—in a time of profound peace—a 
great reduction in the cost of production, freight, interest of money, &c., 
there was, in ten years, a diminution in the consumption of sugar to the 
extent of upwards of 300,000,000lbs. weight. 

In Great Britain alone (independent of Ireland) the result has been 





* Rates of Duty on West and East India Sugars in England. 




















West India 8 

Periods. e ‘oan ct gu peg ~ Wega 
& «= @ & 8. d. 
In 1803 , ‘ 140 1 6 4 
» 1804 ° . 1 6 6 oy 
From 1805 to 180 ‘ : 170 1 9 8 
In 1810. , ‘ ‘ 1 8 6 lll 6 
From 1811 to 1812 170 110 0 
~—~ * ie 110 0 113 0 
“Ue 170 118 0 
» 1818 . . 110 0 20 0 
» 1819 ,, 1830 . . ee 117 0O 
~ lp Me 8 140 112 0 
Average duty . ee os 112 8 








In addition, there was an ad va/orem duty on East India sugar, which from 
1787 to 1797 was .  « £37.16 3 per cent. 

1798 ,, 1802 was . « « 4916 3 do. 

1803 ,, 1813 varied from. 1 7 Oto Zl do. 
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most disastrous to the commerce of the country, and the health of the 
people ; the consumption per head at four periods was— 
1801 1811 182) 1831 
Oz.per head, 440 429 333 316 
Being a décréase on the two latter periods of 220 oz. 
Nor has the revenue benefited in the longrun by this mischievous 
policy ; for sixteen years the duty derived from sugar was— 


From 1807 to1814__—sy , ; . £27,723,224 
98 1815 99 1822 . . . . 7 26,648,473 





Decrease ‘ ; ‘ £1,074,751 


Everything, therefore, conspires to suggest a financial change in the 
sugar duties, and it would be advisable so to begin that the Exchequer 
would suffer no temporary defalcation, while the public would derive the 
full benefit of the change. Looking, therefore, to the present limited 
consumption in the United Kingdom, and the diminishing West India 
supply, as shown in the previous pages, it may be fairly contended that 


the financial project would be as follows :— 
Supply. Revenue. 
West India Colonies’ sugar : Cwts. 4,000,000 
Tax at 20s. (now 248.) per cwt. ‘ , £4,000,000 
Mauritius ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ 600,000 
Tax at 20s. (now 248.) . é ‘ ‘ 600,000 


East India possessions . ‘ . 5,000,000 
Tax at 20s. (now 32s.) . ; . ° 5,000,000 
China, Siam, Brazil, Cuba, &e. . ‘ 2,400,000 
Tax at 40s. (now 638.) . ° ° ° 4,800,000 





Totals . .  Cwts, 12,000,000 £14,400,000 


At the rate, therefore, of only one pound of sugar for each individual, 
in the United Kingdom weekly, a revenue of 14,000,000/. may more 
readily be collected on sugar than the present income of 4,000,000. 
That this calculation may not be thought visionary, I pray the reader to 
reflect on the present price and consumption of sugar. The tradesman, 
or labourer, now pays about 6d. per lb. for the small quantity of sugar 
his family consumes. Under the operation of extended supply and 
diminished price, he would use double the quantity he is now able to 
obtain for his money, thus almost instantly doubling the present con- 
sumption ; and here let it be observed, that sugar is like any other 
article of domestic use, inasmuch as it may be mixed up with a great 
variety of edibles and potables, and there is no limit almost to its 
applicability. Some people may prefer tea; others, coffee; others 
cocoa; but all will use sugar: a man at sixty may consume no more 
salt, or pepper, or spices, than when he was twenty years of age ; but it 
is not so with sugar ; its use increases with custom and age. 

As regards the possibility of adequate supply, I need scarcely advert 
to half’ a million square miles British territory in the East, every foot of 
which is capable of producing the sugar cane, or to 100,000,000 British 
subjects, (whose every village has a patch of sugar cane,) who have thus 
recently petitioned the British Legislature as follows :— 

“ Every encouragement is held out to the exportation from England to 
India, of the growth and produce of foreign as well as English industry, 
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“while many thousands of the natives, who a short time ago derived a 
livelihood from the growth of cotton and the manufacture of cotton 
goods, are without bread, in consequence of the facilities afforded to the 
produce of America and to the manufacturing industry of England ; but 
sugar, to the production of which the lands of the petitioners mi ght be 
turned, is loaded with such heavy duties in England, as effectually to 
shut the market against the industry of the East-Indians, when vecsahe 
to this particular ease Oh y 
Let it not be thought that in my desire to benefit England and do 
os to her Eastern colonies, I would sacrifice the prosperity of our 
est India colonies; no such thing; experience—painful experience— 
teaches that although the West India colonies have had a monopoly of 
the sugar trade for nearly half a century, they have not been benefited.+ 
The reduction of the duty from 24s. to 20s. on West India sugar would 
be productive of great benefit to the West India planter, (particularly 
coupled with a diminution of the duty on West India coffee and cocoa, 
as will be subsequently detailed,) and it would be a prelude to a further 
reduction when the East India supplies had become fully developed. 
The British public have behaved with splendid liberality to the West 
India proprietors, in granting 20,000,000/. as a guarantee against 
contingencies which may arise from the emancipation of their slaves. 
Let the latter now evince their gratitude in turn by admitting, or at least 
not opposing, the adoption of the measure which the East India Company 
have unanimously resolved to petition Parliament on, viz., the equaliza- 
tion of the duties levied on East and West India sugars. ‘J do not agree 
entirely with the petition to Parliament, adopted at the India House on 
the last court-day, because it merely prays for equalization of the duties 
on colonial sugars. Equalization would, it is true, benefit England and 
our eastern possessions, but unless it be accompanied by reduction, the 
West India proprietors would be sufferers, and, as the talented and 
— chairman of the East India Company (Mr. Loch) observed, 
uring the debate, the East India proprietors have no desire to seek 
advantages at the expense of the West India proprietors, or of any other 
community in the state. With a tax of 24s. as at present levied on West 
India colonial sugars, there is very little profit to the planter or mer- 
chant or mortgagee; a reduction of 4s. would be a substantial benefit, 
and enable the latter to compete on fair and just terms with our East 
India colonists ; first, from being only six weeks’ voyage distant from 
England instead of six months; second, from the price of labour and the 
interest required for the loan of capital rising in the East and falling in 
the West; and third, because the long-prior establishment of factories 


in the West Indies gives them a decided advantage over their Eastern 
brethren. 





® Extract from a petition of the Hindoos to the Imperial Parliament in June, 
1832; a petition which, to the disgrace of the Legislature and Government, has 
i t had the least attention paid to it. 

e cost of producing one ewt. of sugar in the West India islands is stated to 
he a 10d. (rum deducted) ; the import and sale charges are, freight 5s., dock rate 
&d., commission and brokerage |s. 7d., insurance 8d., rent 2d., interest on advance 
4d, primage, pierage, fees, &c., Id. ; total 8s. 6d. ; grand total 24s. 4d.; while the 
average Gazette price of West India sugar in 1830 (the year calculated for) was 
24s. 10d., and of East India sugar 18s. 6d. 





} 
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It is an egregious error, however, to suppose that the subject now 
under consideration is solely a West or East India question: England 
is primarily interested in its developement and right adjudication ; and 
perhaps no other article in our system of taxation can so clearly illus- 
trate the importance due to financial science, which, in fact, is the 
main-spring of poverty and wealth in a nation: for instance, (without 
dwelling on the disadvantages and manifold evils that have accrued from 
our past system regarding the sugar duties,) an adoption of the measures 
proposed would be attended by the following important results :— 

First, —The revenue would be raised from 4,000,000/. to 14,000,000/, 
a-year on sugar, with, in reality, a diminution (because more equally 
extended) of the burthens of the people. 

Second,— Public health would be improved, sugar being one of the 
most valuable nutriments, while its cheapness would materially tend to 
augment the use of coffee and tea, and thus lessen the drinking of 
ardent spirits. 

Third,— Maritime commerce would be wonderfully benefited: the 
augmented supply of sugar, to the extent of 8,000,000 cwts., requiring 
the additional employment of four hundred thousand tons of shipping. 

Fourth,— Domestic trade and manufactures would be immensely 
benefited by the contemplated change ; the commerce now carried on 
by Britain with her eastern colonies is not one-fiftieth part of what it 
would be under a just system; at present we are beggaring the Anglo- 
Indians without benefiting ourselves, (witness the mercantile failures of 
East India houses to the enormous amount of 15,000,000/. within 
the brief space of a few months.) We have forced on India, by the 
tyrannous will of a conqueror, our steam-wrought goods at a duty of 2} 
per cent. levied on them in India ports, while we have put 30/. per cent. 
on the productions of their hand-wrought looms; from 200/. to 3004. 
per cent. on their sugar; 300/. per cent. on their coffee ; 500/. per cent. 
on their rum, &c. &c. when imported into England ! | 

There is no truth in sacred writ more frequently verified than that 
the commission of evil (injustice) brings with it its own punishment : 
the dogma is as applicable to man in his cod/ective as in his individual 
capacity. Had we treated our myriads of subjects in the East with the 
slightest approximation to justice, the wide-spread ruin which has of 
late befallen thousands in England connected with India would never 
have occurred, and the poverty, misery, and crime now stalking over the 
once innocent fields of Albion would have been in a great measure averted. 
Ere it be too late,—ere the twelfth hour elapse, and while reason holds 
her sway paramount,—let me entreat the British legislature to turn a 
willing ear and ready hand towards our colonial interests. If an 
illustration of the advantages of so doing be requisite, behold the 
following :—If we would consent to take from our subjects in the East 
the sugar and other products with which Nature has so bounteously 
enriched their soil and climate, they would be enabled to purchase from 
us in one article alone as follows :— 

100,000,000 British subjects in India ;—an average of longcloth for each 
20 yards=2,000,000,000 yards, at 6d. per yard, 50,000,000/. sterling ! 

This is but a tithe of the commerce, by the adoption of a just financial 
system, we may carry on with the British colonies in the Eastern 
hemisphere. 
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THE PARVENU COUNTESS, 


** To hold the mirror up to rasntow.” 


** How is her ladyship ?” asked a little, thin, old woman, bent double 
with age, and clothed in rusty mourning. ‘ How is her Ladyship?” 
repeated the poor old creature with a hurried earnestness, and an em- 
phasis so strong, that, like the knock on the Earl of Anketell’s hall 
door which had preceded the question, it seemed impossible that the 
sound could have been caused by the emaciated and diminutive figure 
that stood at the portal. 

* How is her yship ;—well I like that,” replied a tall, corpulent 
servant, whose red swelling cheeks and thick purple lips gaye an ex- 
op to his mockery somewhat between burly contempt and rage at 

ing so seriously disturbed for nothing, and by nobody. 

“ How is her Ladyship; well, what impudence the common people 
have come to!” 

** My good fellow, I entreat you to answer me,”’ said the old woman, 
her fine, sharp, and prominent old features, and large grey eyes casting 
forth an expression of imploring earnestness. 

** * My good fellow: well, if 1 stand this from such as you, I’m —,” 
muttered this surly porter, slamming the door in the poor creature’s 
face. 

The knock was repeated with redoubled energy, and the porter re- 
opened the door with a visible resolution to get rid of the intruder. 

** Give your Lady this,” said the old woman, thrusting towards him 
a sealed letter: “ give her this, and, I assure you, she will be overjoyed 
to see me.” 

** My lady never suffers us to take in begging letters.” 

“ This is not a begging letter; and here is a half-crown for your 
trouble.” 

* Well, what impudence you beggars haye come to! You are a 
genteeler beggar than I should have thought by your looks; but, my 

woman, it is more than my place is worth to receive petitions from 

** Stand aside! open the door! be quick! Here’s my Lord and the 
Duke of coming down stairs!’ said a lad in livery, whose 
countenance spoke a gentle nature,—that is, a nature not so long in 
office and authority as that of the surly porter of Lord Anketell’s hall. 

True it was that the stripling Duke of » who had just come 
into his immense estates after the nursings of a long minority, had ter- 
minated a pretty long interview with Lord Anketell, and his Lordship 
was accompanying his Grace from the drawing-room down stairs to the 
hall, and the servants had not been made aware of his approach. Some 
confusion and bustle took place; but the folding-doors were widely 
thrown open, six or seven servants, in their endid liveries, hastily 
drew up in a double line, bowing profoundly to the peers as oy 
between, and holding their breathe whilst his Lordship gave the Duke 
a shake of the hand,—cordial and sincere in full proportion to his rank 
and ualled affluence. It was in this scene of hurry and confusion 
that the little old woman in black had contrived to slip past the ser- 
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vants through the door without being perceived, She had flitted, with 
a witch-like rapidity suited to her strange figure, through the outer hall, 
had the vestibule and the great staircase, and had actually got 
into the inner hall, and at the foot of the back stairs, without being 

eived. Here she met a maid-servant descending with a small silver 
tray of sandwiches and liqueur-glasses, and she immediately began to 
entreat her to take the letter to her tors offering the solitary half- 
crown as an inducement, The maid coolly put the half-crown in her 
pocket, and, reading contemptuously the superscription of the letter, 
threw it upon the tray, observing, as she passed, that it should be given 
to her Lady some time in the day, but she knew it would never be 
opened, for letters ** of that look ’”? never were. It was at the moment 
when the old woman was sinking upon a bench, overcome with affliction, 
that the servants of the hall discovered her, They had missed her im- 
mediately the Duke had got into his cab; and, after staring in every 
direction, to their astonishment they beheld her sitting, as they thought, 
at her ease in the inner hall, 

* You impudent old wretch! how dare you get there?’ cried 
the enraged porter, waddling to her, and seizing her by the shoulder 
to thrust her into the street, He had already pulled her to the foot of 
the grand staircase, when the woman thrust out her attenuated and 
withered arm, and grasped with her long thin fingers one of the volutes 
of a scagliola pedestal which supported a massive or-molu lamp. 

“« No power on earth shall force me hence! I will see Lady Anketell, 
or here 1 will die!’ cried the old creature with a tone which almost 
terrified the servants. There was something dreadfully impressive in 
it, and it appeared almost supernatural when its energy and resolution 
were contrasted with the form from which it proceeded. 

The porter seized her shrivelled, spider-leg-like fingers, declaring, 
with an oath, that he would wrench them off or crack her joints, if she 
did not let go her hold. He suited the word to the action, and evinced 
no symptom that he had uttered an idle threat. His thick lips became 
purple with rage; but his victim firmly retained her hold, and bit her 
under lip that seemed more like parchment, whilst her eyes stared 
wildly at him, dilating as in the paroxysm of frenzy, 

** For God’s sake, Burton, don’t ian the poor old creature’s wrist !— 
wait and she will give way,”’ said the lad we have before mentioned ; and 
he took hold of the sturdy arm of his fellow-servant to restrain his 
violence. 

“ Let go, or I will squeeze your very nails off,” said the porter, and 
the woman uttered a faint screech, and her face became convulsed, 
though she seemed to grasp her object with undiminished firmness, 

“ Burton, she will pull down the pedestal and break the lamp; the 
noise will disturb his Lordship, and you know his temper when any 
thing goes wrong. Leave her alone, and I will get a policeman.” 

These arguments of the lad had more effect than his appeal to huma- 
nity. The porter let go his grasp; the lad was sent for a police officer ; 
and the footmen stood in a group, discussing whether it would be better 
merely to have the woman turned out, or taken before a magistrate. 

In a few minutes the boy returned with a police officer. All eyes 
were immediately turned to the place of recent struggle, and every voice 
simultaneously cried out, “ By ——= she is off; she has escaped |’ 
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Where can she have got to ?—how could she get away ?—it is jmpos- 
sible!—and a score of similar ejaculations, seemed to convey the idea that 
the servants really began to think they had been contending with a 
witch that had vanished into air. 

** Got to ?” said the policeman; “* why down stairs, to be sure, and 
she has robbed the house, and escaped, probably, up the area-steps.”’ 

This idea was adopted by all; each accused the other of stupidity, in 
not having at first thought of a thing so palpable ; and at last all turned 
with fury on the lad for having prevented the violent ejection of the 
woman in the first instance. The poor boy stood in speechless terror, 
overwhelmed with the idea of having been the cause of a robbery in 
his Lordship’s house. At length the policeman assumed the ainetiont 
of affairs, and having placed a servant at the front and another at the 
back area, to prevent escape, he descended with a third, in order to 
search the offices and basement story of the mansion. 

The supreme wisdom of all the parties was here entirely at fault. 
The fact was, that whilst the porter had stood with the outer-door ajar 
waiting for the return of the foot-boy with an officer, and whilst the rest 
of the servants had got round him to settle the difficult point of simple 
ejection, or of ejection followed by custody in the station-house, and 
correction by a magistrate, the old woman had almost flown up the 
grand staircase, and had entered a magnificent ante-room, where she 
stood gasping for breath, and her senses perfectly bewildered at the 
dreadful scene she had gone through. 

It was with difficulty that she collected her scattered thoughts ; but 
at last she grew sensible of the magnificence around her, and she 
to reflect that the splendour seemed to realize, or surpass, all she had 

read in fairy tales about oriental grandeur and magic treasures. She 

paced fearfully through the scene, her mind too saddened by one sole 
object to be attracted by wealth, except through a vision of its power 
over the affections of nature. She found a door partly opened, and hold- 
ing her breath, and stopping like a mortal upon the precinct of hallowed 
ground, she entered a bed-room, so superb as to make the preceding 
chamber appear ret poor. A painted ceiling, mirrors extending from 
that ceiling to the ground, buhl cabinets, and tables of enamel and gold, 
covered with china vases, bouquets, bijoutrie, and jewelry of dazzling 
lustre, might have confused the brain of any person whose mind was 
sufficiently at ease to be moved by splendour. There was a large bed, 
with its golden canopy, and royal purple curtains lined with rose satin, 
and on it was a human figure, but so buried in pillows of down, and 
shaded by lace, that it was impossible to tell whether it was the person 
of a child or ofan adult. At the side of the bed were two tables of ena- 
mel and gold and of buhl, the one covered with new novels, and with 
poems and books of prints, superbly bound, and the other hid by a pro- 
fusion of trinkets, rouge pots, scent bottles, perfume caskets, mirrors 
set in gold, gad ornaments beyond an ordinary capacity to name. A 
golden caudl -cup, on a gold salver, stood in the middle, and its un- 
touched contents showed that the patient had not been disturbed to cloy 
the surfeited appetite with refreshments. The once decent, but now 
rusty and somewhat tattered mourning of the old woman, with her humble 

widow’s weeds, formed a singular contrast to the surrounding splen- 

dour, as she stood, with a palpitating heart, by the bed-side gazing on 
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it with a fearful restlessness, as if she dreaded to be seen by the object 
it supported, whilst at other moments she gazed upon the sleeping figure 
with an affection which seemed too intense to be endured. At last 
the figure moved ; the lady awoke, and raised her beautiful face from 
the pillows; like a pearl from cotton. 

“Oh God! Mary, my child!” cried the old woman, as she staggered 
towards the bed, and made an effort to throw herself upon it, endeavour- 
ing to clasp her daughter in her arms, but the bed was by far too high, 
and the lady put out one of the most delicate and pretty hands ever seen, 
and, shaking her lace ruffle, she beckoned to her mother not to ap- 
proach too near. | 

** My dear mother,” said she, “ for goodness sake don’t come so 
near; you don’t know the mischief you might do. I have a fever on 
me, and your clothes are really wet. Why, you have not come through 
the rain, have you ?” 

The old woman buried her face in the bed-clothes, and sobbed pi- 
teously. At length recovering herself, she said, with a hurried ten- 
derness— 

“Oh, Mary, tell your poor, old mother, is there any danger ?”’ 

* Not exactly danger; but if my Lord were to know that you had 
been here, it might occasion an unpleasantness between us.” 

* But, Mary, child, are you not in danger ?” 

** Danger, mother, how can I be in danger! am I not legally married, 
and have my rights; but when a man of Lord Anketell’s rank and 
estate marries a workhouse apothecary’s daughter like me, it is only 
grateful in me not to mortify him by my family, and in his own house 
too, and before his servants. I trust in goodness you did not announce 
yourself'as my mother !”’ 

A large tear, or rather a continued tear, ran down the pale and withered 
cheek of the mother. With a tone altered almost to chilling apathy, she 
cried, “* Mary, I read in the newspaper that you were dangerously ill. 
You had never written to me since your marriage, and I was content 
not to mortify you; but when I found your life in danger—I who had 
nursed you through the cruel diseases of your infancy—I who had—oh 
God! oh God! it was too much to let my child go out of the world with- 
out kissing her poor face—once, all my own. I have walked to London 
from to hear one word of tenderness from my own child; and 
I find her life not gone; but nature is extinct, and you are the child of 
pride—not my child.” 

* Lord Anketell’s wife, you meant to have said, mother. But I really 
was ill. T caught a cold at Almack’s: but as his Lordship wanted an 
excuse for not attending the House whilst the bill is in committee, 
he got the newspapers to publish that I was dangerously ill. Ha! ha! 
ha! Pray, mother, reach me that handkerchief, and the eau de Cologne. 
Your tears, I do declare, have taken all the curls out of my hair, and 
ny wrist, too, is wet through and through. Lord, ma, only see the 
ace pi 

“ And you are not ill, Mary,’’ said the old woman ; “ not really ill ;” 
and she pressed the fair little hand to her haggard lips—hung over the 
face of her daughter, regardless of that which alone occupied that daugh- 
ter’s thoughts—the curls and the lace. 

“ But, ma, how shabby, how very shabby, and dirty, too, I declare— 
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la, I would not have had my Lord’s servants see you for the uniyerse, 
You will never leave off those odious, unbecoming weeds—and father 
dead so long. Well, I’m glad to find you still living; and I hope you 
have been happy, and well—and-——’ 

“* Very happy, very well,” said the old woman, wringing her hands, 
and sobbing bitterly. 

“* La, I thought I heard footsteps ; didn’t you?—do stop, you make 
such a noise—no, it is a mistake. Well, ma, I heard of your design 
about the tombstone in our churchyard, and the monument. I was so 
alarmed—but I knew you hadn’t exactly the means to incur such an 
expense—and so I was comforted, and ¥ 

** Mary, Mary ; that monument is already erected to your poor father’s 
memory, and it spree 

“ Gracious goodness! not that he was the village apothecary, I 
hope ?”” 

“* Yes, that he was for fifty years the doctor of that petty workhouse 
—the.shopkeeper of our petty village—and that he was beloved by the 
poor, and respected by the rich.” 

** Oh, how very unfortunate; for my Lord naturally wishes to avoid 
all tracing of my parentage, and ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ merely says that 
Lord Anketell married Mary, daughter of » Esq. of ,m 
the county of , and that reads very well.” 

“* Oh, Mary, your brain is turned, and it breaks my poor old heart! 
My last illness cost me all the’ remains of my little property ; even your 
poor old father’s silyer watch was sold, and now |[——” 

“ Well, ma, that must haye been your own fault, for neyer was there 
a better mother; and had you written one word—but give me that 
pocket-book off the table—no, not the red with the gold clasp, but the 
pepe with the ruby.” 

he old woman mechanically handed the pocket-book, and the fair 
lady raised herself on her downy pillows, and began to count its con- 
tents, and to descant on the operation, as she turned over leaf after leaf. 

* No, that 126/. is for Mr. Taylor’s bill, my shoemaker; he has not 
been paid anything for four years, and must be paid; and this—let me 
see—what did I put these notes in this leaf for? oh, I remember, 93/, 
for the plumassier; and this 55/. is for the perfumer’s account; and 
371. for the brushes and trifles of that description; but oh, this odious 
* Madame de Tressor,’ my milliner and dressmaker—619/. in one year, 
and less than a half—well, my lord’s check is not enough, he must settle 
this bill himself, for I’ll have nothing to do with it. Bur here, my dear 
ma, I have no occasion to settle Mr. Payne’s bill for the brushes and 
knick-knacks, and so, suppose you take this 37/.”? And the young and 
beautiful countess stretched out her hand, holding the folded notes 
slightly pressed between her thumb and finger towards the old woman, 
who stood aghast with astonishment. | 

“Ha! ha! ha! Well, ma, you make me laugh; you may well be 
astonished when you see such sums, and recollect how the shillings used 
to be sayed, and the broken bottles sold from father’s shop, to buy me 
my winter’s cloak and clogs—but take the money.”’ 

The old woman shook her head, and thrust the proffered notes from 
her. 

“ Why, ma, I shouldn’t offer them to you if they weren’t mine, To 
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be sure, when a rich man, or a man of title, marries a poor girl, he. 
doesn’t marry the whole family ; and indeed it is not exactly honest for 
a woman to give away her husband’s pro to poor relations; but 
his Lordship gave me this money for myself, and has no right to know 
what I have done with it; and if I appear in good style as his wife, 
and don’t get into debt beyond his allowance, what right has he to com- 
plain? besides, if a rich old man marries a very fine young woman, I 
don’t see that the obligation is all on one side; and besides you are my 
mother,”’ 

The mother groaned bitterly, 

* It is not like helping cousins, nephews, nieces, and a swarm of 
toad-eating, insincere, heartless kindred ; so, ma—but, good gracious! 
the room is haunted, or I did hear footsteps, and a sch, too, Pray, 
ring the bell—no, not for the world, the servants would see you; but, 
ma, look all round the room for me. You know how nervous I was when 
a child. Well, youwon’tstir? Good heavens, take the money and say 
good bye, and let me ring the bell, for I begin to be very much fright- 
ened, Here, dear mother, take the money, for your clothes are very thin 
for this bitter weather, and you must want it—indeed you must,” 

During all this time the poor old woman had stood upright and rigid 
like a figure of extreme old age suddenly petrified. Her large grey eyes 
were dilated, and though they glanced upon her daughter they bespoke 
perfect vacancy, or at least an unconscigusness of the volubility with 
which she had been assailed. As the daughter again pressed her to take 
the money, she took the notes in her hand, and crumpled them without 
the slightest alteration of attitude or change of countenance. Lady 
Anketell became alarmed, and thought the mother was what she called 
“death struck.’ ‘ For God’s sake, take the money and go!’ she 
exclaimed with earnestness. The old woman’s lips were a little con- 
vuised ; she recovered her senses, and suddenly catching a glance at the 
ball of rumpled notes that she had been pressing in her palm with the 
grasp of convulsion, she dropped them on the floor, shaking her head, 
and clasping her hands, she left the room without uttering a word, She 
appeared like a corpse moving by mechanical contrivance. Lady 
Anketell followed her with her eyes till she had got out of the door, and 
then, taking an oval hand-mirror from her toilette, she began to adjust 
her curls, lest her waiting woman might see them in their disordered 
state. 

As the mother descended the grand staircase, she was met by Lady 
Anketell’s waiting woman, followed by a footman with a tray and cold 
fowl and tongue, and decanters of wine. “I am ordered, Madam,” said 
the maid courtesying with the most profound respect, “‘ to give my Lord’s 
most respectful compliments to you, and to say that his Lordship 
entreats that you will not leave the house without taking refreshments. 
His Lordship begs you will remain as long as is convenient, and, above 
all things, he hopes that you will order the carriage when you feel 
disposed to return home.’? The old woman was startled at these sounds 
of respect and kindness ; they touched her heart. Unable to speak, she 
shook her head in token of dissent. She had been recalled to sensation 
and consciousness; her efforts to conceal her emotion were fruitless ; 
her lips were strongly convulsed, and, putting her hands to her face to 
hide her feelings, she burst into tears, and hurried out of the house 
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the line of servants, who bowed to her most respectfully as she 
through the hall. The humility of the servants was a contrast 
to their previous brutal violence, which could not be surpassed, excépt by 
the contrast between the manners of the cae 6 a 


of ——, and as plain Mary ——, the cpothcary' hter of , 
the belle of the village for whom so many ri thang ads had once 


received and given many broken heads and bloody 
In fact, the sound of footsteps and the sory which Lady Anketell 
had heard, or fancied she had ‘heard, i in the bed-room, were not the 
sounds of a super, nor altogether of an " unnatural being. His Lordship, 
in passing the ante-chamber, had been attracted by the deep sobs of his 
mother-in-law. ‘He had entered the bed-room, and, concealed by the 
curtain, he had witnessed the whole scene between the daughter and the 
mother. His feelings were moved to the extent of offering the poor old 
creature refreshment and the ride home;—they were moved to this 
ys and no further. 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence halfpenny was the sum 
P which the poor old widow had in her pocket, as she tottered 
ent steps from the portico of her daughter’s mansion at White- 
hall. She hurried to the —— inn, at Whitechapel, and that night 
took her outside place in the mail to . Tt was a wet and bitterly 
cold night, vinden t eight-and-forty hours, that night on which all 
hearts are made glad, BA stomachs are filled to repletion, and almost all 
heads are filled to the verge of extravagance and wantonness ; it was the 
night of the twenty-third of December, when the decrepit old widow 
seated herself outside the mail, immediately behind the coachman. 
The wind drove the sharp sleet so fiercely that no poprog of the loom 
could withstand its diarchinies. and but for the cold at the heart, the old 
widow might have been sensible that her daughter was not wrong in 
describing her dress as old, threadbare, thin, and shabby—shabby— 
in such a night. The little curved hunchback was drenched to the 
skin, and looked like a whisk of frozen straw—a bunch of white bristles. 
The coachman, moved to pity, procured her an ostler’s coat where he 
changed horses, and without the hope of the perquisite. Arrived at the 
village of , the widow was lifted into her cottage. The bright 
warming-pan was put in requisition, and less than twelve hours had 
witnessed the transition of the old creature from sobbing on the quilt of 
Lady Anketell, in her splendid room, to gasping under the brown and 
red rug in her ‘stone-paved chamber. In four hours she was a corpse !— 
and Lady Anketell was relieved from mortification to her fashionable 
life, and lived happily with her husband. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE-NOTE-BOOK OF.A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 


No. II. 


Tere are few statements more calculated to excite attention, and, per- 
haps, to awaken distrust, than the observation which I made in the 
introductory remarks prefixed to my former story: that those only who 
i ment at sais oar. — of justice Kegon form aa a how 

uently it hap at guilt escaped with impunity, while convic- 
tion was footers. 4 innocence. The Saoeiitian te te itself startling, 
and no doubt requires abundant proof in support of it, ere assent can be 
expected to its truth. A little consideration, however, of the principles 
by which the rules of evidence are governed, and of the nature and 
liability to error of all human testimony, will remove much of the diffi- 
culty which precludes our Hay, a4 credence to the assertion, and will 
greatly diminish our surprise, though it may tend to increase our regret. 
There is no branch of Jurlepraceene which requires more constant 
reference to simple and equitable principles, suggested by natural reason 
and experience, than the law of evidence; there is none of greater im- 
portance to society, and in which the admission of a false principle, or 
the general misapplication of a true one, would be productive of greater 
mischief and confusion. It follows, therefore, that the rules of evidence 
must be fixed andimmutable. Without a steady adherence to principles, 
the law which is supposed to govern them would degenerate into a mere 
chaos of arbitrary and conflicting decisions. 

Let us consider, then, for a moment, what evidence is. To enable a 
jury to decide upon a past transaction, it is essential that the facts and 
circumstances which attend it should, as far as they can be recalled, be 
submitted to their consideration. But it rarely happens that a jury can 
have actual knowledge of any disputed fact, and consequently they must 
decide from the information communicated to them by others; and since 
facts are fluctuating and transitory, their history must be drawn from 
the only depositaries in which it can reside, the memory of living wit- 
nesses, or written documents in which such facts have been recorded. 
This evidence is, of necessity, divisible into two parts, varying materially 
from each other in their nature, quality, and degree,—the first being that 
which is direct and positive; the second, that which is presumptive and 
circumstantial. It is direct and positive when the i facts in dispute 
are communicated by those who have had actual knowledge of them by 
means of their senses; and when, therefore, the jury may be supposed 
to view the fact through the organs of the witness. It is presumptive - 
and circumstantial, when the testimony is not direct, but when, on the 
contrary, that which is not directly and positively known.is presumed 
or inferred from one or more other facts or circumstances which are 
known. 

The necessity of resorting to presumptive evidence is manifest. It very 
frequently happens that no direct and positive testimony can be procured ; 
and often when it can be obtained it is necessary to try its accuracy and 
weight, by comparing it with other secondary circumstances. It has, 
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indeed, an a been said, that a well-supported and consistent body 
of circumstantial evidence is sometimes stronger than even direct evi- 
dence of a fact : that is, the degree of uncertainty which arises from a 
doubt as to the credibility of ditect witnesses may exceed that which 
arises from the question whether a proper inference has been made from 
facts well ascertained. A witness may have been suborned to give a 
false account of a transaction to which he alone was privy, and the 
Whole rests upon the degree of credit to be attached to the veracity of an 
itidividual ; but when a number of independent facts conspire to the 
same conclusion, and are supported by a number of unconnected wit- 
nesses, the degree of credibility to be attached to their eviderice increases 
in a vety high proportion, arising from the improbability that all those 
wittiesses should be mistaken or perjured, and that all the circumstances 
should have happened contrary to the usual and ordinary course of 
human affairs. 

That these observations are true, and that the presumption arising 
from a variety of independent circumstances, all tending to the same 
conclusion, will generally lead to the truth, no man can for a moment 
deny. Had it been otherwise, it is impossible that evidence of this 
description should have been tolerated as it has been, and approved by 
the legislatures of every civilized nation. Into every code of jurispru- 
dence, from the earliest period to the presetit mometit, these principles, 
varying indeed in the extent to which they are carried, and the bounda- 
ries within which they are diteunistribed, have uniformly been adrtitted ; 
arid that, in a great majority of instances, the elucidation of truth is by 
these means obtained, is a proposition that cannot be controverted. It 
would, indeed, be impossible without them for justice to be properly 
administered : so few of those matters which become the subject of con- 
trovetsy between one man and another can be decided by positive and 
direct testimony, that indirect must be permitted, or our courts must at 
otice be closed. The strongest argument, perhaps, that can be em- 
ployed, if one be wanting, to justify the reception of such evidetice is, 
that it is invariably acted upon by every man in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, and that which is admitted to be right in guiding our 
opinions and itifluencing our judgment, where the best interests of society 
are concerned, can never be improperly received as evidence in a court 
of jiistice. 

Still, conceding that these principles are the best that could be devised 
arid calculated for universal adoption, yet, like all others which fall 
short of positive demonstration, they are fallible and liable to error. 
Presumptions which altnost irresistibly tend to one particular conclu- 
sion still leave open the possibility of that conclusion being wrong; and 
whenever that is unfortunately the case, whether the circumstances lead 
to a presumption of guilt or of innocerice, it follows that the conviction 
ér acquittal which takes place, as the case may be, must of necessity be 
erroneous. That these mistakes, such as they are, lead much more 
frequently to the acquittal of the guilty than the conviction of the inno- 
cent, is a matter of admitted truth, and it is impossible that it should be 
otherwise. In the first soy there is in every mifid a natural anxiety, 
wheti a uestion is involved in doubt, to give mote than their proper 
weight to the presumptiotis in favour of innocence, when the life or 
liberty of a fellow-creature is to be affected by the result; and that which, 
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as an abstract question, would scarcely admit of hesitation or doubt; 
becomes, in favour of a prisoner, not merely a subject of grave diffi- 
culty, but frequently terminates in his acquittal, in opposition to very 
strong probabilities against him. In addition to this, the law has, in 
its wisdom and humanity, surrounded a person accused with so strong 4 
wall of defence, that the prosecutor has not uncommonly difficulties of a 
technical nature to encounter, a failure in surmounting any one of which 
turns the balance in favour of the prisoner, and that independently of all 
the merits. of the case. 

Much, however, as these considerations, and many others of a similar 
nature and character, tend to facilitate the escape of a prisoner, still, in 
spite of them all, no doubt can reasonably be entertained that, owing to 
the uncertain and fallible nature of human testimony, persons have not 
unfrequently, even in capital cases, suffered a conviction, and the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, for offences of which they were altogether in- 
nocent ; while, on the other hand, still more frequently, owing to the 
causes I have mentioned, guilt has escaped with impunity: The selec- 
tion of a few instances, which have occurred in my own experience, of 
both the classes of cases to which I have alluded, will; I hope, afford 
both interest and instruction. The one with which I shall commence 
was of very great importance, both on account of the magnitude of the 
property which was the subject of inquiry, and because, if conviction 
had taken place, execution would inevitably have followed. The second 
derives a terrible importance from the fact, that the life of a fellow- 
creature was sacrificed for a supposed participation in a crime of which 
he was entirely innocent. 


_ On the &th July, 1803, Robert Swainston was put to the bar of the 
Old Bailey upon an indictment which stated, “‘ That he, being a servant 
of, and employed by the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and as such being entrusted with a certain paper writitig edlled an 
Exchequer Bill, of the value of one thousand pounds, and another of the 
same value, and a third of the same value, on the 26th of February, then 
last past, he being such servant as aforesaid, did feloniously secrete and 
embezzle the said Exchequer Bills, and did run away with them, so beg 
longing to the said Governor and Comipany.”’ The presiding Judges were, 
the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Justice Rooke, and Mr. Justice Lawrence. 
The case had for several months previous to the trial occupiéd no 
small share of the public attention; not only from the station in life of 
the prisoner, who had fot per years filled one of the highest offices 
of trust and responsibility in the Bank of England, but from the very 
extensive nature of the fraud which he was charged with having com- 
mitted, it being supposed that he had converted to his dwn use Exche- 
quer Bills amounting in value to the enormous sum of two hundred 
thousand pounds. Of course, it became the bounden duty of the Di- 
rectors of the Bank to use every exertion in their power to cotivict 86 
heinous an offender; and the proof against him appeared so cleat and 
so divested of every particle of doubt, that escape seemed absolutely 
impossible. Mr. Garrow, then in the very zenith of his fame; was 
specially retained for the prosecution, and so high was his reputatiott, 
and so extensive his experience in the criminal law, that the Bank felt 
a confidence in him greater, perhaps, than in any other of their legal 
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advisers ; while his rival in fame and eloquence, Mr. Erskine, was 
retained on the part of the prisoner. 

** In the year 1799,”’ said Mr. Garrow, in his address to the jury, 
** having passed the gradations of his office, the unfortunate gentleman 
at the bar was appointed cashier to the Bank of England. It was well 
known to be a large part of the business of the Bank to 
government securities, and particularly Exchequer Bills; and this they 
did to meet the exigencies of the government. These transactions were 
carried on through the medium of the cashier. On the 26th of Febru- 
ary, the prisoner carried into the Bank a certain number of Exchequer 
Bills, one parcel amounting to 100,000/., another parcel amounting to 
200,000/., and a third amounting to 400,000/., making in all '700,000/. 
He had also to carry in and make all the corresponding entries, and the 
book was signed as usual by two of the Directors. Instead, however, of 
carrying in all these bills as he ought to have done, one bundle, amount- 
ing to 200,000/., he withdrew, and converted to his own use. It was not 
until the 9th of April that any suspicion arose ; it was next to impossible 
that there should be any. On that day, however, in consequence of a 
transaction which the prisoner at the bar had with Mr. Bish, a gentle- 
man well versed in business, and a very intelligent man, the matter 
came to light. He knew that Exchequer Bills once purchased by the 
Bank never again came into circulation. It happened that the pri- 
soner at the bar, on the 16th of March, three weeks after the embezzle- 
ment, made application to Mr. Bish to purchase for him 50,000/. in 
the 3 per cent. consols, ‘ for the opening,’ as it is termed. Mr. Bish 
thought this a speculation a little too deep, without some security 
against the possible fluctation of the market, and therefore objected to 
entering into it, unless security was deposited with him to the amount 
of 6 per cent. The prisoner agreed to indemnify Mr. Bish against the 
chance of this fluctuation, and for that purpose he brought to him three 
Exchequer Bills. Fortunately for the ends of public justice, Mr. Bish 
knew that these identical bills had been sold to the Bank, and the cir- 
cumstance of their having been offered to him considerably alarmed him. 
He was confident that there must be some foul practice in the matter, 
and he therefore immediately informed the Governor and Directors of 
the event. Inquiry was made instantly; and the conduct of the 
prisoner upon this occasion would be important for the consideration of 
the jury. It was impossible but that suspicion must fall on the cashier. 
Mr. Newland, of the Bank, was referred to; and he spoke in the pre- 
sence of the prisoner, a director being also present at the time. A 
question was put to Mr. Newland, in the hearing of the prisoner. The 
question was this :— 

“Ts it possible that an Exchequer Bill, bought by the Bank, can 
by any mode afterwards get into circulation ?” 

“Certainly not; the thing is impossible,’ was the immediate reply. 
On which the question was, with great propriety, repeated to the prisoner 
himself ; and he also said, ‘ The thing is impossible.’ 

** He was then further examined, and was asked whether he had not 
some concern in a transaction relative to Exchequer Bills with Mr. Bish? 
His answer was,—‘ That he had, indeed, directed Mr. Bish to purchase 
stock, and had deposited Exchequer Bills with him, but that he had 
done it for a friend.’ Being asked the name of that friend, he begged 
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to -be excused; but on being pressed upon the subject, he named a 
ntleman belonging to a banking-house at the other end of the town. 
e said that these could not be Bank Exchequer Bills, He looked 

once or twice on the Bank Bought Book, which was laid before him, 
and said he was certain that the bills were not Bank property; that 
they were not to be found in the Bought Book of the Bank; and if so, 
beyond all doubt, they never had been Bank property; had they been, 
they must have been entered in the Bought Book. e fact, however, 
was too apparent. An opportunity was given to the prisoner to leave 
the room, and in an instant an honourable Director, who, although he 
understood the nature of business very well, was yet not so familiarly 
acquainted with it as Mr. Swainston, looked at the book, and found the 
entry of these very bills, which the prisoner, a minute before, after look- 
ing over the book and pretending to examine it, had roan declared 
not to be there, and therefore could not be Bank property. It became 
now impossible for the Directors, in the discharge of a duty, painful 
indeed, but important and imperative, to avoid taking measures by 
which the person of this unfortunate gentleman was secured. 

** The jury would now have to pronounce upon the case, If they found 
it to be as he had stated, and of which he had no doubt, they would 
have a duty to perform, painful indeed, but from which they would not 
shrink, but would pronounce the unhappy gentleman at the bar guilty. 
If, upon the whole case, they entertained any rational doubt, he not 
only consented, but entreated that they would give the prisoner the 
benefit of that doubt, and acquit him. The prosecutors had no wish 
but to do their duty, in submitting this matter to the determination of 
a court of justice. The jury, therefore, if they found the case demanded 
it, would pronounce the prisoner guilty; but if there remained any 
doubt upon the case, they would, with more pleasure, pronounce him 
not guilty.” 

Mr. Erskine then rose and observed, that this was the proper season 
for himself and his learned friends who with him were of couusel for the 
prisoner, to call the attention of the court to the indictment, and then 
to an objection which he had to make to its sufficiency, which appeared to 
him to be insuperable. “ In every count of the indictment, the prisoner was 
charged with secreting and embezzling certain Exchequer Bills, which 
brought the question to one plain point, whether the pieces of paper, 
which the prisoner had taken, were or were not, in point of law, 
Exchequer Bills. It was quite clear that there was no power given to 
the Lords of the Treasury to issue Exchequer Bills, except by Act of 
Parliament. An Act for that purpose passed in the year 1799, which 
enacted, ‘ That a number of Exchequer Bills should issue for any sum 
or sums of money, not exceeding five millions, in the like manner, from 
and under, and subject to the like rules and directions as in and by an 
Act of Parliament (reciting another Act) were given: Provided always, 
that every such Exchequer Bill shall and may be signed by the Auditor 
of his Majesty’s Exchequer, or by some person in his name, duly au- 
thorized to sign the same, with the approbation of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, in writing under their hands, or by any three 
or more of them.’ | 
* Now, the bills in question were signed by a Mr. Jennings, who, in 
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informality of those bills, which declared that they should be valid for 
all civil . Then carne a hamate provision of the Legislature, 
which did it so mach honour, and which was consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the British Government :—* Provided always, that this Act 
thall not extend, or be construed to extend, to the case of any prisoner 
none mv with any crime” After this Act of Parh it was 
ierpossible to say that this case could be made to affect the pri 
It could hot affect him before this Act, for the Legislature had declared, 
that before it these bills were a nullity ; it could not affect him by the 
Act, for that the act itself ee prohibited. The case then was this; 
that these papers, called in the sidsetmment Exchequer Bills, were, to all 
criminal intents and purposes, invalid,—that they were not roy re 
Bills according to the provisions of any law existing at the time they 
were tittered.’ 

Mr. Garrow, in answer to this objection, admitted that, in order to 
make out a case of embezzlement, he must prove that they were Ex- 
chequer Bills. Bat whatever doubts might arise upon this head, on 
the getietal ground, he thought that they could not apply to the present 
case. It Was not necéssary that he should prove them to be, to all in- 
tenta and purposes, Exchequer Bills. As to the Exchequer that issued 
them, they must always be good Exchequer Bills. With respect to the 
Bank who bought them, they must always be good as againat the per- 
sons from whom the Bank purchased them; and more particularly, 

ainst the person to whom they were entrusted they must unquestion- 
ably be esteemed good. 

Mr. Erskine, in reply, stated, that his learned friend had admitted 
that he mist take out that they were good Exchequer Bills, but had, 
at the sate time, contended that it was not incumbent on him to show 
that they were 40 “ to all intents and purposes.” Such a distitiction 
he could not comiprehend. If they were Exchequer bills at all, they 
weéte 80 to all intents and purposes. 

The Lord Chief Baron delivered the judgment of the Court, and 
observed, that the chatge here was that the prisonér embezzled, and 
secreted, and ran away with certain Exchecuer Bills, atid these papers 
could not be so denominated. The magnitude of the offence could have 
io weight wpon the decision. That an offender of this description 
should escape punishment was but a small sacrifice in the course of 
justice, compared to the advantages attending the regular administration 
of it, which would be an answer to those who might possibly look at the 
enormity of the mischief, without looking at the greater evil that would 
result frorti bending the rules of law to answer the circumstances of a 
patticular case. subsgription of Mr. Jennings to the bills in ques- 
tion was no subscription at all; nor would those bills be valid in a 
court of law for any civil purpose, until the Act of Parliament had 
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sdy their defect. For this reason the Judges were of 


be acquitted. 
therefore, directed to acquit the prisoner, which they 


addressed the Court. Before the prisoner is 

necessary that I should say a few wortls to the 
he may not be suffered to return again ito the 
society which he has so greatly injured. It is true that 
the criminal justice of the country, and its views have 
, but he will not escape its civil justice. It has cost the 
considerably more than one hundred thousand pounds to buy up 
the Exchequer Bills re-issued by the prisoner. It is but just that he 
should be made to pay, and [ therefore expect that he may be remanded. 

After a few words from the Bench, the Lord Chief Baron ordered the 
prisoner to be detained in custody ; he bowed and retired *. 

Such was the result of a trial wpom which the eyes of the whole 
commercial community of this great metropolis had been turned with 
the most intense anxiety. The Directors of the Bank, that vast 
establishment, whose transactions are so large as to lead those un- 
acquainted with mercantile operations to suppose that, in labours so 
gigantic, regularity is unattainable, and yet whose accuracy is so 
perfect, that the balance of each day’s accounts is ascertained, even 
to the nicety of the minutest fraction, were, beyond all the rest, looking 
with an interest proportioned to their responsibility upon the termina- 
tion of these proceedings. They felt that they were answerable to the 
public for the manner in which they perfi the duties entrusted to 
them, and that they were bound to establish, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, that the fraud committed by the prisoner was not attributable 
to any negligence on their part, but to a violation of trust and confidence, 
which it was equally impracticable for them to forésee or prevent. The 
public mind had scarcely yet recovered from the shock which it had 
sustained but a few years before, from that measure which had so deeply, 
and, for a time, so imjuriously, affected the national credit, pres 
known by the name of the Bank Restriction Act; and which had placed, 
in a great measure, the financial interests of the country in the hands of 
that potential body. Representing, as they did, so large a portion of 
the commercial credit, and standing, as far as their transactions in 
exchequer bills were concerned, in the place of the Government itself, 
they felt that, in the management of at least that part of their business, 
it was not suffieient for them to be free from fault, but they must be 
absolved from suspicion also. It was well known that the very object 
of the Bank in purchasing Exchequer Bills from time to time, was to 
relieve the money-market from the glut of those securities which issued 
from the Treasury at the discretion of the Government, limited only by 
the restrictions imposed by the legislature, and which were of so slight 
a nature, as to leave that discretion almost wholly unfettered. If, there- 
fore, one of those securities which had ever been in the possession of 
the Bank was known to be again im circulation in the market, it was 
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* It may not be unsatisfactory here to remark, that the prisoner, after remaining 
some years in Newgate, was released, on condition of transporting himself for life. 
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obvious, either that the Bank had been dealing treacherously with the 
public, or that some of those who were entrusted with the man ent 


of this department were violating the trust in them. ‘The con- 
sequence of either of these ae er would be, that ger confidence 
would be shaken to its foundation, and suspicion and doubt, rendered 


yet more formidable from the uncertainty of the cause of apprehension, 
could scarce fail of producing a panic, the result of which no man could 
contemplate without alarm. 

That the result of the trial was unsatisfactory to the Directors of 
the Bank, as well as to the public at large, cannot be denied. To per- 
sons unacquainted with legal proceedings, it would naturally appear 
matter both of wonder and regret, that an offence of such magnitude as 
that with which the prisoner had been charged, was one for the punish- 
ment of which the law had omitted to provide. It seemed'a reproach to 
our criminal judicature, that while every succeeding Old Bailey Sessions 
witnessed the conviction and execution of unhappy wretches, whose 
crimes, weighed against that of Mr. Swainston, were but as a feather in 
the balance, whether considered with reference to the value of the ab grb 
which had been the object of their depredation, or to the injury inflicted 
upon society, so heinous an offender should escape with impunity. Nor 
were there wanting many, as on similar occasions I have frequently known 
to bethe case, who were either credulous enough to believe, or wicked enough 
to assert a belief which they did not feel, that the wealth of the prisoner 
furnished a clue to his acquittal. To refute by argument, or to combat 
by assertion, a statement so preposterous as this, would indeed be worse 
than idle: for it would seem to admit the possibility of the truth of 
that, whose falsehood must, on an instant’s reflection, be apparent to every 
unprejudiced mind, That wealth, however large, can give to its pos- 
sessor, When under a criminal charge, any one advantage over his honest 
neighbour, beyond the power of calling to his assistance the most 
eminent and able counsel, and of bringing, if necessary, witnesses to prove 
his innocence, is a proposition which, to those familiar with our law, 
and conversant in the details of its administration, appears so monstrous, 
as to induce a suspicion that it can never really find credence in any well- 
constituted understanding : for those, however, who in defiance of all 
reason and all experience would assert the contrary, the only emotion I 
can feel is, pity for their credulity, or sorrow for their wickedness. 

It may, perhaps, be more difficult to convince of the propriety of this 
prisoner’s escape those, who, while they admit the equality and im- 
partiality of our law, the wisdom and purity of its enactments, and the 
stern, unbending justice of its administration, unalloyed, save only by its 
leaning, possibly too favourably, to the presumption of innocence, or to 
the exercise of mercy, still ask, whether, in the fearfully large volume of 
our criminal statute-book, no page could be found, in which a robbery 
of this nature was denounced, and a punishment inflicted proportioned to 
its guilt. Still, though the task be difficult, I am far from despairing of 
success. Let every man reflect, for a moment, on the trifling circum- 
stance to which the acquittal was owing, the omission in some of the 
Acts of Parliament to recognize the authority of Mr. Jennings to sign 
the instruments in question; and let him say whether that was an 
omission which any degree of prudence on the part of the Bank could 
either have foreseen or prevented? Surely not. What then was the 
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alternative? Either that the prisoner should escape, or that the law 
should be strained ‘beyond its ordinary force, to meet the case of so 
heinous; an offender. How incomparably better was it for the public 
safety that the former should be adopted, in preference to the latter! 
The law is a creature not merely of principle, but of precedent; and 
that deviation from its fixed and well established rules, which necessity 
would seem to justify to-day, might, upon the authority of this very case, 
and where no such necessity existed, sanction the conviction of an innocent 
man to-morrow. The escape of a guilty man, however great his crime 
may be, is a matter altogether unimportant, compared with the con- 
viction of one who is innocent. 


In juxtaposition with this story, and equally illustrative of the ob- 
servations with which I commenced this chapter, I will place another, 
the result of which was awfully dissimilar. 

At the Oxford Spring Assizes, in the year 1804, Henry Turnbull, 
Joseph Hart, and Bdward Wilson, were indicted for a burglary in the 
dwelling-house of Samuel Henson. The offence was one of a very daring 
character, and the conduct of the prisoners had greatly aggravated the 
crime. The prosecutor was a jeweller in extensive business residing in 
High Street, in Oxford. On the 7th of January, in the year above-men- 
tioned, he and his family had been disturbed between one and two in the 
morning, by hearing a noise in the shop. Mr. Henson instantly went 
down stairs, and on reaching the shop, discovered two men actively 
employed in collecting and putting into a bag a quantity of valuable 
property, consisting of watches, plate, and jewellery of various kinds. 
With great resolution, he rushed upon one of the men, and had nearly 
succeeded in throwing him upon the ground, when the other villain 
pulled a pistol from his pocket, and without a word being uttered, fired 
it at Mr. Henson’s head. Fortunately, or I ought to say, by the good 
providence of God, the murderous intention failed of its purpose: the 
ball grazed his ear, a part of which it carried away, and without doing 
any further injury, lodged in the opposite wall. Stunned as he was by 
the blow, he was easily secured by the two ruffians, who bound his arms, 
while they proceeded leisurely to plunder the shop. They threatened 
him with instant death, if he made the least noise, or attempted to give 
an alarm ; and the experience which he had both of their ability and 
inclination to carry their threat into execution was sufficient effectually 
to silence him. While they were thus employed, Mr. Henson heard 
distinctly signals given by some person on the outside of the house, 
which were answered by the men from within; and it was in con- 
sequence of a signal so given, and a voice calling loudly to them, that 
they at length retreated somewhat precipitately, carrying with them a 
large quantity of property. 

It was upwards of an hour before Mr. Henson was released from his 
confinement: of course every step was then immediately taken for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of so daring an outrage, but no trace could 
be discovered of their route, nor had they left behind them a “a 
article which could assist in affording a clue to the guilty persons. 
time, however, during which Mr. Henson had been bound was 
abundantly sufficient to give him an opportunity of remarking their 
persons; and he spoke with the greatest confidence of being able to 
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identify the two who had been in the shop; and was not without a 
belief that he could recognize the yoice of the third, who had evidently 
been keeping watch on the outside, As the value of the property lost 
was considerable, he very wisely spared no expense in his endeavours to 
recover it, or at all events to bring to justice offenders so daring. In 
little more than twenty-four hours from the moment he was released, an 
active and intelligent police-officer from London had arrived at Oxford, 
and in less than that time after he had reached that place, the three pri- 
soners were in custody charged with the offence. From the inquiries 
which he made, and the information he received, he felt assured that the 
robbers were still in the neighbourhood : under his direction and super- 
intendence, the officers of the town were dispersed in various quarters, 
where there was a probability of their Jurking; and no person of sus- 
picious appearance was suffered to pass unquestioned, or at least un- 
marked. Late in the evening after the arrival of the officer, a person 
unknown, and apparently watching most cautiously on every side as he 
pened along, was observed by one of those who were on the look out: 

e was silently but surely followed, and after many deviations from the 
yee which he originally appeared to be pursuing, was seen to enter a 

arn about two miles distant from Oxford. His pursuer with great cau- 
tion, and without being observed, listened for some time at the door, and 
feeling convinced that he heard voices within, withdrew to the high road, 
which was at no great distance, aud from thence sent for further assist- 
ance to the town. Being reinforced by three other men, the whole body 
placed themselves in such a situation that they could command the door, 
the only mode of exit from the barn; and as they knew that the men of 
whom they were in search were desperate and determined, they preferred 
waiting till the morning should give them an opportunity of meeting 
them upon more equal terms, to the risk of an encounter in the dark 
with adversaries of whose number and means of defence they were 
entirely ignorant. 

They had not, however, occasion to wait so long. About midnight 
the door of the barn was gently opened, and the three prisoners, after 
looking carefully round to see that they were not observed, were pro- 
ceeding at a quick pace towards the high road. Before they had advanced 
many steps, and as soon as it became evident from no others making 
their appearance, that they formed the whole of the party, the officers 
rushed _ their hiding-place, seized hold of the prisoners; and haying 
the advantage of being prepared for the attack, while their adversaries 
were taken entirely off their guard, succeeded, though not without con- 
siderable resistance, and the necessity of using a great deal of violence, 
in overpowering and securing the three. A cart was procured, in which 
they were deposited ; and while one of the constables remained to ob- 
serve the barn, the others guarded the prisoners to Oxford. Upon their 
arrival there, they were of course instantly subjected to a strict exami- 
nation, and nearly the whole of the stolen property was found upon 
them. Mr. Henson was sent for; and without the slightest hesitation 
or difficulty he identified Turnbull and Hart as the two men who had 
rabbed his shop, Upon the person of Wilson, the third prisoner, a con- 
siderable part of the property was discovered ; and to add to the pre- 
sumption of his guilt, a pistol wag taken from his person, The ball 
which had been discharged at Mr, Henson on the night of the robbery 
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had been extracted from the wall, and was compared with this pistol; 
which it exactly fitted. The barn in which they secreted themselves 
was searched ; and hidden at the bottom of a quantity of hay, was found 
a comp inte set of implements adapted for housebreaking, 

» Such was the evidence upon which the prisoners were committed ; the 
whole of which was proved against them on the trial. As if to remove 
any particle of question as to the guilt of Wilson, against whom the 
proof, though strong, was entirely of a circumstantial nature, another 
act, of the same indirect character, it is true, yet so cogent as scarcely 
to leave a moral doubt on the mind of any man, was distinctly proved 
against him. A labourer, who had been te fetch a bundle of hay from 
a stack in the direction of the barn in which the prisoners had been 
concealed, deposed, that between five and six o’clock on the evening of 
the robbery, he had seen two men sitting on a stile near the barn, One 
of them he stated most positively to be Wilson, to whom hig attention 
was particularly directed, from the circumstance of his haying a pistol 
in his hand, the flint of which he was hammering with a knife, and 
which, on seeing the witness, he instantly, in a hurried manner, put into 
his pocket, and turned away his head. This, however, was not ac- 
complished with sufficient quickness to prevent the witness from having 
a full and accurate survey of his face, and the weapon which he had in 
his hand, to both of which he swore without hesitation ; adding, that it 
was impossible that he could be either deceived oy mistaken, To the 
person of the second man he said he could not speak with certainty, his 
principal attention being directed to Wilson ; and he declined to give an 
opinion as to whether it was either of the other prisoners. 

Such was the proof against the three men; and it would be difficult 
to find a case more strongly illustrative of the two different sorts of 
evidence, to which, in the early part of this chapter, I have alluded. 
Against two of them, Turnbull and Hart, it was direct and positive. 
Their guilt, the fact in issue, upon which the Jury were to decide, was 
proved by the testimony of a witness who spoke to it from his own ac- 
tual knowledge ; and through the medium, as it were, of his senses, the 
Jury became themselves spectators of the crime. Against the third, the 
evidence was altogether indirect and circumstantial : no positive testi- 
mony could be procured to establish his guilt ; but the Jury were asked 
to presume it from a variety of independent circumstances, all of them 
combining to an almost irresistible conclusion that he must be guilty; 
because although each singly would have been weak and slight, or at the 
utmost doubtful, yet in their combination they appeared totally irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition of innocence. After a most fair and im- 
partial summing up by the learned Judge who presided, the Jury, with 
very little hesitation, found them all guilty; and I belieye the yerdict 
was satisfactory to every one who heard the trial. 

In a case so flagrant, and where personal violence to so dreadful an 
extent had been attempted, even humanity itself could scarce suggest a 
hope of mercy. Every man felt that mercy in this instance would have 
been cruelty to the public. The three prisoners were executed, To the very 
last, Wilson protested his innocence of the crime for which he was about 
to suffer; and his companions confirmed his statement: but in vain, 
Yet his protestations were founded on truth: he was innocent. A very 
simple explanation of the circumstances will suffice to show the possi- 
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bility of this ; and its certainty was afterwards established by the testi- 
mony of the only persons who could prove it, except those who were 
gone to render t t account. The facts, as they really existed, 
were these. Turnbull, Hart, and Wilson, together with two other men 
of the names of Atkinson and Ross, had come in a party from London ; 
having fixed on two houses, one at Oxford, and one at Bicester, where 
they knew that a good booty was to be obtained. Turnbull, Hart, and 
Atkinson were the three who attacked Mr. Henson’s house; the latter 
being the man who had remained on the outside; while Wilson and 
Ross had on the same night gone to Bicester. The two latter had met 
with great resistance ; and had exercised a degree of violence and cruelty 
greater even than had been used towards Mr. Henson: so that the proof 
of Wilson’s innocence of the crime of which he was convicted could only 
have been obtained by involving himself and his companion Ross in an 
offence, the consequences of which would have been equally fatal. The 
whole five had met by appointment previously made at the barn above- 
mentioned, where they divided their plunder. In apportioning the shares 
to each, a part of Mr. Henson’s property had fallen to the lot of Wilson ; 
‘ and the pistol which had been seen in his hand was one of a pair; and 
had been employed, not at Mr. Henson’s house, but at the house at 
Bicester. 

Can any one blame the Jury who convicted Wilson? No man—but 
let his fate be a warning to jurors ; and let them be most cautious how 
they find a prisoner guilty on circumstantial evidence alone. 








COMMENCEMENT OF THE SESSION. 


Setpom has a Session of Parliament promised to open under cir- 
cumstances more favourable to the stability of a Ministry than that 
which has just commenced. The insatiable ambition of Russia checked 
almost at the moment her eagles were about to wave over the domes of 
Constantinople ; Prussia restrained within the limits of her own domestic 
policy; France tranquillized under a vigorous, enlightened, and yet 
moderate cabinet; the new throne of Belgium settled; Portugal 
emancipated from the domination of an odious usurper; Spain restored 
to the influence of liberal and well-informed men, whose counsels 
must have issue in the establishment of a free constitution; the 
United States grown prodigiously in numbers and in wealth, acting 
vigorously in augmenting their commerce with England ;—all these 
external circumstances combined seemed destined to render the paths of 
our foreign policy smooth and unencumbered, and even glorious,—if that 
be, as it unquestionably is, the truest and the best glory which consists 
in cultivating throughout the world those bonds of peace between the 
great communities of mankind that ought never to be broken. 

At home, with a single important exception, indeed, prosperity ap- 
peared to smile upon us on every side. The agriculturists, who will 
never understand that they are overwhelmed by the machinery of the 
corn laws, complain, it is true, of the digtressed state of their interests,— 
and not without reason. But they really have only themselves to blame. 
In a season when the prices of all articles of consumption must of ne- 
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cessity faltuntil they find an universal level, the owners and occupiers 
of the soil imagine that, for some reason which never yet has 
explained, they are to be exempted from the general rule, and to be 
entitled to receive high prices for their produce, to the prejudice of every 
other class of industry in the kingdom. They are suffering from their 
want of proper information on this subject, and perhaps also from that 
kind of obstinacy which prevents them from conforming to the spirit of 
the times. But look through the metropolis and the great manufactur- 
iug towns, the sources of our national opulence ;—everywhere the hum 
of busy artisans is heard,—the loom, the anvil, the potter’s wheel re- 
sound incessantly ; the chimneys of our foundries are so many columns 
of fire, and though here and there the voice of discontent may. be 
clamorous, it is but the chirp of the grasshopper as compared with the 
majestic tone of repose which prevails throughout the mind of the 
country. 

With elements of moral strength such as these at their command, the 
Ministers might have met the Parliament in an open, candid, and con- 
fiding manner, such as would have very materially increased and con- 
solidated their power. For it is to be remembered that\ the animation 
which now pervades all classes of trade has sprung from no sudden or 
extravagant enterprises, such as those which, at former periods of our 
commercial history, commenced in the most splendid hopes, but termi- 
nated, at the natural period, in wide-spreading ruin. The character of 
our present situation is at once cheering and permanent, It affords no 
visions of fortunes to be fabricated in a day ;—it opens no gold mines 
teeming with ore to the gaze of the avaricious. Trade is now very 
generally conducted upon principles which admit of little variation one 
way or another; and though profits may be limited, they are safe, and 
at the same time fairly proportioned to the amount both of the capital 
and the labour which they require. The flourishing condition of the 
revenue, though not always an accurate test of solid prosperity, furnished, 
on this occasion, a just standard by which the state of the empire might 
be estimated. Upon this important point, as well as upon the measures 
of economy and reform already accomplished, and those upon which the 
Ministers had resolved, they might have firmly relied, and have boldly 
demanded the confidence, if not even the generous applause, of the 
whole people. 

But, unhappily, instead of coming down to Parliament with a royal 
speech calculated to win popular approbation, they commenced their 
operations with a rhetorical production, every line of which was studiously 
penned with a view to absolute inanity. The augmentation of the 
revenue afforded the means of reducing some taxes; but the King was 
permitted to make no promise upon this interesting subject to the coun- 
try, because, forsooth, there was no precedent to be found for such a 
pledge in the “* London Gazette!’? The announcement was reserved 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and perhaps, after all, it was as 
well it should be so, since the paltry, nibbling, half-and-half sort of 
reduction which it promised was perfectly suitable to the calibre of 
the man who made it. 

Personally we entertain every possible respect for Lord Althorp, but 
we have other feelings when we contemplate him as the Finance Mi- 
nister of England, and the leader of the House of Commons. His Lord- 
March.—vow. XL. NO. CLIX, 2B 
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ip has at length yielded so far to the petitions of the people as to 
ive up the house-tax ; but, as if with a view to deprive the concession 
its gracefulness, the window-tax is still to be retained. 
it be apparent, as it must be to any person who has his eyes about 
im, that the whole of this obnoxious impost must be removed, would it 
not have been much more statesmanlike to have adopted the resolution 
at once, and to have rendered the King the medium of such agreeable. 
tidings to the people? If there were no precedent for such a step, why 
not make one in a case like this? Is the Cabinet bound by the letter of 
the books like a court of common law? The idea is ludicrous and mean, 
—but it is characteristic. The fact was, that the royal speech of last 
Session was deemed in some quarters to be too communicative,—too 
much upon the plan of the United States ;—and, therefore, the Whigs 
have returned—as Lord Althorp has, with his usual openness of heart, 
confessed—to the old Tory method for compounding Kings’ speeches, 
the essential recipe with respect to which was that they should contain 
as much milk-and-water as possible, in order to obviate the fear of a 
division upon the address! This was the great bugbear of those ex- 
ploded statesmen, and behold it now exercises the same talismanic 
influence over the counsels of the Whigs! 

But wees the most unfortunate touchstone that was ever applied 
to the character of a Government of this country has been the affair of 
Mr. Sheil. In its origin that was a subject utterly contemptible. Mr. 
Hill, in one of his speeches to his constituents at Hull, had the discre- 
tion to boast, before the natives, of his familiar access to Government ; 
and in order to show that he was conversant with even the secret ma- 
chinery by which affairs of state are conducted, he boldly declared 
that a certain Irish member, who had distinguished himself by voting 
and speaking eloquently in the House against the Coercion Bill, had 
actually sent a communication to a Cabinet Minister, importing that, 
although he, the said Irish member, was obliged from circumstances to 
vote and debate against the Bill, his private opinions were all in favour 
of it, and that he was confident that, unless the Bill were carried into a 
law, there would be no possibility of living in Ireland. The charge, we 
believe, was no sooner made by Mr. Hill than it was, by him at least, for- 
gotten. It was a mere election squib,—a rocket fired off, as it were, to 
grace his address to the good burgesses of Hull, who, doubtless, must be 
disposed to look upon their representative as a great man, if he could 
thus be on such confidential terms with a Minister as to be admitted 
to the very arcana of the Government. 

Well, Mr. Hill’s speech flies with the winds to Ireland, where it 
excites universal hatred against the traitor, whoever he might turn out to 
be. ** Who is the traitor ?”” became a question in every mouth. The 
Hull speech thus acted like a firebrand on the mercurial people of that 
country. The very second night of the Session this question was put to 
Lord Althorp by Mr. Sheil, and the noble Lord, with his wonted open- 
ness of manner, declared, “Thou art the man!’? The sensation in the 
House was. perfectly prodigious. Mr. Burke’s dagger was nothing to 
that revelation, It came upon the members like a thunderclap. Had 
his Lordship stopped there he would have sufficiently answered the 
question, and every motive connected with his position, both as a man 
and a Minister would have dictated to him the expediency of going no 
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farther. But he must run his head quite against the wall, otherwise ‘he’ 
would not have been himself. ‘‘ Thou art the man! and what is 
I believe everything that Mr. Hill has said to be true.” Mr. Shei 
felt at once all the peril of his position, and declared in the most solemn, 
and at the same time the most manly terms he could use, that the charge 
was a foul calumny After such language as this a duel must have 
been the result, if the House had not in its authority to prevent 
any consequences of that description. 

ow let us su for a moment—and the consideration affords a 
striking illustration of the mistaken origin of duels in nine cases out of 
ten—-that these two gentlemen went the next morning to the field, and 
that one fell in the combat, what would bave been the real state of the 
case? Upon the investigation it appeared that, in fact, Mr. Sheil hada 
conversation with Mr. Abercromby, at the Athenseum, on the state of 
Ireland—that the former expressed an opinion, in common we believe 
with every man of ordinary faculties in the three kingdoms, that something 
must be done to put down the system of depredation and massacre then 
going on in that country. Mr. Abercromby seems to have mentioned this 
opinion of Mr. Sheil elsewhere, without attaching to it any importance 
whatever, so far as the Coercion Bill was concerned, and upon this sim 
foundation Mr. Hill’s declaration to his constituents was founded! If 
Mr. Sheil, therefore, had been slain in the duel, he would have suffered 
for the expression of a just opinion; and if Lord Althorp had fallen, 
he would have suffered for listening to prattlers, by whom Mr. Sheil’s 
opinion was conveyed to his Lordship, coloured in a manner altogether 
different from the intention with which the words were originally spoken, 
Both the combatants would have therefore gone to the conflict, each be- 
lieving in his own innocence—and innocent undoubtedly he would have 
been, as it now turns out, except of the blood which he might have shed, 

Had the Member for Tipperary been an ordinary man, he must have 
shrunk under the warnings which were poured into his ear on all sides, and 
must have almost believed—conscious though he was of his spotless inte- 
grity—that he had afforded in some forgotten conversation ample grounds 
for this impeachment, seeing that it was thus taken by the Government 
altogether out of the hands of Mr. Hill. He demanded inquiry, and the 
result was singularly instructive. The solemn message to a Cabinet 
Minister, from an Irish member, to the effect stated, was nowhere to be 
found ;—the evidence of the two witnesses upon whom Mr. Hill—or 
rather the Government—relied, dwindled into the words of a loose con< 
versation, reported without the slightest malignity of intention, by Mr, 
Abereromby. Mr. Abercromby had forgotten that he had ever men- 
tioned the conversation at all; and,such as it was, it had nothing what- 
ever in it to sustain the accusation; and then Mr. Hill was obliged to 
abandon it ; Lord Althorp apologized for his imprudences both as a mis 
nister and a man; and Mr. Stanley was placed in a position nearly 
similar. 

Need we mention, as another proof of their wisdom and consistency, the 
manner in which they treated Mr. Harvey’s motion for an inquiry into 
the Pension List? It so happens that the two Ministers whom we have’ 
just named were, when mot in office, in a minority upon a motion of a 
nature exactly similar to Mr. Harvey’s in substance and WP ne pa 
They then voted for a return which should contain the names of persons 
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to whom pensions had been granted by the Crown. What could have 
been the object of such a return as this, if it had not been meant as the 
foundation for an inquiry into the origin of those pensions, with a view 
to cut off such as had not been granted for public services? If that mo- 
tion had no other object than the mere exhibition in the public prints of 
the names of the pensioners, it was the most sordid party trick that 
ever was attempted. Nevertheless, when those Ministers were taunted 
with their former votes on this subject, they cried out, “* True, we did 
vote for the return in question, but we meant only to ask for the names, 
that the families pensioned might be exposed—we never intended that the 
country should profit by the reduction of a single penny from the List.” 
This was, in fact, their personal defence, and we shall leave it to speak 
for itself. 

Their opposition to Mr. Harvey’s motion was the strangest imaginable, 
considering that the present cabinet is itself the creature of reform. 
“*We admit,’ they say, “that there are many names in the Pension 
List which ought not to be there, but we shall suffer no inquiry to be 
made which shall distinguish the deserving from the undeserving, 
for they all have a legal title to the pensions which they receive ; 
and what is to become of any other title to property in the country, 
if this is to be overthrown, even in one solitary instance?” It is 
for the first time we learn that the power of Parliament is limited 
by the act of the Crown; especially in matters relating to public money 
paid quarterly out of the revenue. Had it been the case of a grant of 
land belonging to the Crown, given away years ago, and transmitted 
from heir to heir as patrimonial estate, the case might have been different. 
But here is a fund annually drawn out of the pockets of the people, and 
to the due application of which, for the purposes of the public service, it 
is the duty of the House of Commons to look with the utmost jealousy. 
The title given by an Act of Parliament ought to be respected as sacred 
so long as the true object of the Act shall be adhered to. But if it should 
turn out that, under the authority of a statute meant to provide rewards for 
valuable public services, pensions have beengranted where no such services 
were rendered, either by the pensioner or the ancestor whom he represents, 
then we say confidently that the Ministers of the Crown ought to be 
held responsible for the continuance of a grant which, if the purposes of 
the Act be considered, was void from the beginning, and never can ac- 
quire the sterling stamp of legality. It is a fraud upon the public purse, 
and the warrant under which such pensions are paid ought to be re- 
scinded. In a large House the Ministers had just a majority of eight in 
their favour, so that there is little doubt of the motion being renewed. 

The whole matter, too, as connected with the motion of inquiry into 
the conduct of Baron Smith is altogether inexplicatious by any rules of 
common prudence or common sense. It has been already largely dis- 
cussed in all the public journals; and we merely advert to it here as 
another proof of some “ rottenness ” in our “‘ state.” 

We have made these remarks far “ more in sorrow than in anger.” 
We cannot forget that the present Government, at a time of exceeding 
difficulty, bore the vessel they guided, in triumph and in safety, through all 
the perils by which it was encompassed. They must not, however, forget 
that the voyage has not ae If much has been done much 
remains to do; we trust they will so act—boldly, skilfully, but, above 
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all, steadily—as to secure the opinion and the firm support of all 
who revere the British abate poe desire to see it renovated but not 
destroyed. The present Government largely enjoys the confidence of the 
people. Their position, however, is a critical one—a few more false steps, 
and may be removed from it. We shall carefully and anxiously 
watch the progress of events—in the House of Commons more espe- 
cially,—allying ourselves with no party, supporting no party; but with 
a deep and earnest desire that those who are ‘‘ put in authority over us” 
may not be men whose only, or, at least, whose best, recommendation is 
** good intentions,” | 





THE ROCK OF CADER-IDRIS. 


A LEGEND OF WALES,——BY MRS. HEMANS. 





[It is an ancient tradition of Wales, that whoever should pass a night alone on 
the summit of the Mountain Cader-Idris, would be found in the morning either 
dead, in a state of frenzy, or endowed with the highest poetical inspiration. | 





T tay on that rock where the storms have their dwelling, 
The birthplace of phantoms, the home of the cloud ; 
Around it for ever deep music is swelling, 

The voice of the Mountain-wind, solemn and loud. 

‘Twas a midnight of shadows, all fitfully streaming, 

Of wild gusts and torrents that min led. their moan, 

Of dim-shrouded stars, as thro’ gulphs faintly gleaming, 
And my strife with stern nature was darksome and lone. 


I lay there in silence :—a spirit came o'er me ; 

Man's tongue hath no language to speak what I saw! 
Things glorious, unearthly, pass'd floating before me, 
And my heart almost fainted with rapture and awe! 
I viewed the dread Beings around us that hover, 

Tho’ veiled by the mists of Mortality’s breath ; 

And I called upon Darkness the vision to cover, 

For within me was battling of madness and death! 


I saw them—the Powers of the Wind and the Ocean, 

The rush of whose pinion bears onward the storm; 

Like the sweep of the white-rolling wave was their motion, 
I felt their dread presence, but knew not their form. 

I saw them—the mighty of ages departed— 

The dead were around me that night on the hill; 

From their eyes, as they pass'd, a cold radiance they darted; 
There was light on my soul, but my heart's blood was chill, 


I saw what man looks on, and dies !—but my spirit 

Was strong, and triumphantly lived thro’ that hour, 

And as from the grave I awoke, to inherit 

A flame all immortal, a voice and a pow'r! 

Day burst on that Rock with the purple cloud crested, 
And high Cader-Idris rejoiced in the sun ; 

But oh! what new glory ail nature invested, 

When the sense which gives soul to her beauty was won! 
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BETTER DAYS. 


Berter days are like Hebrew verbs, they have no present tense; they 
are of the past or future only. “ Al) that’s bright must fade,” says 
Tom Moore. Very likely; and so must all that’s not bright. To hear 
Bome people talk, you would imagine that there was no month in the 
year except November, and thet the leaves had nothing else to do than 
to fall off the trees. And, to refer again to Tom Moore’s song, about 
“ Stars that shine and fall,” one might suppose that, by this time, all 
the stars in heaven had been blown out, like so many farthing candles 
in a show-booth at Bartlemy fair; and as for flowers and leaves, if they 
go away, it is only to make way for new ones. There are as many stars 
in heaven as ever there were in the memory of man, and as many 
flowers on earth, too; and perhaps more in England, for we are always 
making fresh importations. It is all very well now and then to have a 
bit of a grunt, or a growl, or a grumble, or a lamentation; but one 
mend-fault is worth ten find-faults, all the world over. It is all right 
enough when the barometer or the purse is low—when the stomach is a 
-ittle out of order—to say that things are not as they used to be; and 
I would not for the world deprive an honest man of the pleasure of 
grumbling ;—it is an Englishman’s birthright. But I don’t like to see 
a matter of feeling made a matter of history and philosophic verity : let 
us have our growl, and have done with it. But some croakers remind 
one of the boy who said that his grandmother went upstairs nineteen 
times a-day, and never came down again. Or, to seek for another re- 
semblance, they may be likened to the Irish grave-digger, who was seen 
one night looking about the churchyard, with a lantern in his hand. 
* What have you lost, Pat?” ‘“ Oh, I’ve lost my lantern!” “ You 
have your lantern in your hand.” ‘ Oh, but this is a lantern that I’ve 
found, it is not a lantern I have lost.’? Thus it is with men in general ; 
they think more of the lantern they have lost, than of the lantern 
they have found. It is true, indeed, that things are not as they were 
with any of us. Great changes have taken place, aud more are daily 
taking place ; but there are greater changes in our feelings and appre- 
hensions than there are in the external world, or in the general frame 
of society. What a great change must have taken place between the 
time of the siege of Troy and the days of Homer; for the poet speaks of 
Ajax pelting the Greeks with stones of such a bigness, that ten or a 
dozen'men of the degenerate days in which Homer lived could not lift 
such an one. Ever since his time things have been growing worse 
and worse: so that now, I dare say, the human race, compared to what 
it was during the siege of Troy, is not much more than a noble army of 
gnats. Nothing is as it was; the people grow worse and worse, gene- 
ration after generation, and the inhabitants of the earth become more 
and more attenuated, till at length there will be nothing left of them;— 
they will become gradually invisible. The sun does not shine as brightly 
as it used to, and the seasons—everybody says they are changed. There 
is a great deal of truth in this,—there is no denying it. But the worst 
of the matter is, that there is too much truth in it. The evidence of 
the mutation of the seasons from youth to manhood is so superabundant, 
that by proving too much, it proves nothing. 
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- Between the years 1740 and 1750; Horace Walpole. wrote some 
letters, which have since been printed and published. I have not a 
copy now at hand to refer to; but I distinctly remember reading in them 
a lamentation of the change of the seasons, The writer complains, that 
on Midsummer-day he is writing by the fire-side; and he pettishly 
says, ‘© We have now no summer in this country but what we get from 
Newcastle ;’’ and presently after he adds, that it was not so when he 
was young. Now, I think that when Horace Walpole was young, Dean 
Swift was old; and yet the Dean makes the same complaint. Still 
more curiously the poet Cowper, writing about forty years after Horace 
Walpole, makes the same complaint, lamenting that neither winters nor 
summers were such as they used to be, Those now living, who were 
children when Cowper complained that the summers were not so hot, 
nor the winters so cold as they used te be, do now make the same com- 
plaint as he did then, 

In the year 1818, the summer was remarkably fine and dry, and all 
people began to cry out on the beauty of what they called an old- 
fashioned summer. To be sure it was an old-fashioned summer; so 
are all summers old-fashioned summers. There is a passage in Tacitus, 
which describes the climate of this country just as it might be described 
now. I could quote the Latin; but as I have no particular end to 
answer in looking learned, I will make the extracts from Dr. Aikin’s 
translation of the Life of Agricola. ‘ The sky in this country is de- 
formed by clouds and frequent rains, but the cold is never extremely 
rigorous.” * The soil, though improper for the olive and vine, and 
other productions of warmer climates, is fertile, and suitable for corn, 
Growth is quick, but maturation slow, both from the same cause, the 
great humidity of the ground and the atmosphere,” There, now, can 
anything be plainer than that? And yet we talk about the changes of 
the seasons as if the sun was worn out, and all things were going wrong, 
There always have been occasionally very hot summers, and occasionally 
very cold winters. Nineteen years ago, there was a fair on the Thames, 
That winter was not the rule, it was the exception. Whatever change 
there is, is in ourselves, Reader, you are acquainted with persons of 
thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, and perhaps eighty years of age, Ask 
them all if the seasons have not changed since they were young, and, 
though the respective periods of their youth were at several intervals, 
you will find them all in the same story. 

It is precisely the same with regard to manners, The deterioration 
of manners we do not perceive so soon as we do the changes of the sea- 
sons. We take our impression of the seasons at about the age of ten, 
and from that to fifteen ; but our impression of manners we at our 
first entrance into the world, All changes that have taken place since 
that time, we regard as innovations—as a kind of deflexion from the 
standard of propriety. Whatever was the fashion when we first came to 
years of discretion, was rational; whatever had then ceased to be the 
fashion, was antiquated, formal, and ridiculous ; and whatever has come 
into fashion since then, is all a change for the worse—a departure from 
propriety and reason—altogether;new-fangled. This word ‘ new-fangled ’ 
is a charming word ; it expresses such a pleasant pungency of satire, 
and implies a delightful assumption of wisdom on the part of him who 
uses it. The mind by time acquires a kind of rigidity; it does not like 
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to be put out of shape or out of place ;—change disturbs it, and makes 
it angry. Then it looks back to better days, when none of the villanous 
innovations were known, which are now so prevalent in everything. I 
am glad that I am neither gas nor steam, for it would break my heart 
to be abused as they have been. 

But of all the regrets of the better days that are gone by, none are 
more pathetic than the lamentations of the loss of all our great men. 
What marvellously great men did live in the days that are past! This, 
of course, says the triumphant croaker, must be admitted. . There is no 
denying that Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Scott, Byron, Nelson, Pitt, 
Fox, Canning, Sheridan, are all gone, and have not left their likenesses 
behind. It is no easy matter to conceive any human being more proud 
and happy than a triumphant croaker. If you stop a man in the midst 
of his lamentations, and prove to him, as clear as light, that he has no 
good ground for complaint, you seem to inflict an injury upon him ; 

t if he can repel your arguments, and establish his own growling 
position beyond all question, he is far happier than if he had never had 
any cause of complaint. Is there, says he, a man now living who can 
write as Shak wrote? Very likely there is not; and if there 
were, he would be quite a superfluity ; we have as much Shakspeare as 
we want ;—and so of all the rest. 

The cause of this style of reproaching the present by referring to the 
past, is to be found in the loud lamentations which mark the departure 
of great men from this sublunary scene. When a distinguished man 
dies, the public feels a loss. Funeral, elegy, monument, epitaph, 
biography, all make the loss more talked about. But when a great 
genius is born into the world, there is no talk of it. We notice the great 
trees that are cut down, but we regard not the saplings that are springing 
up in their place. Thus we think that we live in sad, degenerate days, 
and thus we get into a habit of looking upon great men as for 
nothing till re are dead. In the book of the Proverbs of Solomon it 
is said, that a living dog is better than a dead lion. Perhaps it may 
be; but we do not in general seem to hold to this doctrine :— indeed, 
we regard the living as dogs, and the dead as lions. 

I think another cause of our looking back on the past as on better 
days, may be found in the fact that we are all growing older. The world 
is not half so pretty and wonderful to us now as it was when we were 
young. Toa boy, a schoolmaster is often an awful and a great per- 
sonage ; he is regarded with admiration, as a miracle of majesty and a 
paragon of knowledge. Old Busby knew that, when he kept his hat 
on in the presence of royalty in his own school-room. But what a 
different idea of schoolmasters we acquire when we are grown up to 
man’s estate! We measure all things by the standard of our own feel- 
ings,—we have no other rule to go by; and if we feel ourselves growing 
old and wearing out, we think that the world is growing old and wearing 
out; and if our eye grows dim, we think that the sun shines more feebly 
than he was wont to do; and if our feelings grow obtuse, we fancy that 
there is nothing in the world worth caring for; and if we go to the 
scenes of our boyish holidays, and if our boyish feelings do not return to 
us, we fancy that the place is sadly altered. I rémember hearing one of 
the greatest puppies that ever lived complain of the conceit and affecta- 
tion of young men of the present generation, and say, “ It was not so 
when I was young.’ 
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MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


IV. 


Tue Bow Winpow. 


Beneatu the Piazza two wags chanced to pass 
Where a shop was adorned by an acre of glass. 
Quoth Tom, sotto voce, “‘ Hail, Burnett and Co, ! 
Success now-a-days is dependent on show.” 

“ Not so,” answered Richard, “ here industry reigns ; 
Success is dependent on using great panes.” 


Vv. 
Beer Snops. 


“ These beer shops,"’ quoth Barnabas, speaking in alt, 
“ Are ruinous—down with the growers of malt !" 

“ Too true,’ answers Ben, with a shake of the head, 

“* Wherever they congregate, honesty's dead. 

That beer breeds dishonesty causes no wonder, 

‘Tis nurtured in crime—'tis concocted in plunder ; 

In Kent, while surrounded by flourishing crops, 

I saw a rogue picking a pocket of hops.” 


VI. 


To a WeaALtHy VineGAR Mgrcwant. 


Let Hannibal boast of his conquering sway, 

Thy liquid achievements spread wider and quicker ; 
By vinegar he through the Adps made his way, 

But thou through the World by the very same liquor. 


Vil. 


EpmuND BurRKE. 


The sage of Beaconsfield, who wrote 
The crimes of Gaul's degenerate crew, 

But little thought his name would note 
The murd'rous deeds his pencil drew, 


His anti-jacobinie work 
Still lives—his name preserves it still ; 

And—verb impassable—* to Burke,” 

Implies to kidnap and to kill. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 





Indications of the Season—A Tragedy in Private Life—Legal Transpositions— 
Rail-Road Constructiveness—Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey—The 
Artist Newton—Movements of Memorables—The Clubs. 





INDICATIONS OF THE Season.—The season may now be said to 
have begun. Parliament has met, and the Opera is open; and while 
the discords in one place occupy the men, the harmony in the other 
attracts the ladies: to be sure, on the yet sacred Saturday our senators 
may indulge in the recreations which Monsieur Laporte provides for 
them. We are old enough to remember the time when a motion of 
great importance in the House of Commons was actually put off in 
order that our representative es might enjoy the first appearance of Madame 
Catalani in “ male attire.’ * But those halcyon days are gone; and 
Catalani is gone; and the aspiring heroes, who gave up their country’s 
welfare for a sight of the syren in trowsers, have themselves shifted into 
* Jean and _slippered pantaloons.’? Still, however, new attractions rise 
for a new generation, Opera dancers are to the Haymarket what hope is 
to the human heart,—they “ spring eternally ;”—and the sylph-like 
Taglioni, emulating in her way the exertions of the sublime Pasta and the 
enchanting Malibran, reconciles us to the loss of what, in earlier days, we 
thought—and fancy still—was even more graceful, more splendid, and 
more bewitching: but this is the failing of human nature, and our 
children hereafter will be just as prone to look back to the performers 
they now have as standards of excellence, as we, under similar youthful 
influences, refer-to those to whom they in their turns are successors. 


A Tracepy rn Private Lire.—Our readers cannot fail to recollect 
the tragedy in real life which was, about two or three months since, 
acted in the house of Mr. Watts, the excellent and respected master of 
a boarding-school at Barnes. It will be remembered that the French 
usher, a M. Dumas, had formed a violent, and—as it in truth appears 
—an unconquerable affection for the daughter of his employer ; in what 
degree his addresses were encouraged, or whether they were encouraged 
at all, has not transpired. Let that be as it may, the crisis was accele- 
rated by the rashness of the lover, who concealed himself in the bed- 
room of the young lady, armed with a knife; having, as it should seem, 
taken this desperate step with no other sinister design than that of com- 
pelling her to decide his fate by consenting to their marriage. The 
screams of the young lady brought her parents to her apartment, and 
Mr. Watts, ignorant at the moment of the character of his usher’s inten- 
tions, and naturally incensed at his intrusion, under any circumstances, 
into his daughter’s room, consigned him to the custody of the police, 
while the unfortunate young lady remained in the care of her nt 

Miss Watts died in the couirse of the night, and the coroner’s jury 
decided that her death was occasioned by taking an excessive quantity 
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of eau de. while in a state of agitation. M. Dumas was, of 
course, li from custody, but, we believe, was committed to the 


care of some friends, who judged it es place him under re- 
straint, from an apprehension of the results of his excitement. So, it 
should appear, he remained until about three weeks since, when he pro- 
ceeded to the village of Putney, close to which the remains of the un- 
happy young lady were interred, in a lone burying-ground, on the road 
leading from Wandsworth to Richmond. 

M. Dumas took a lodging at the Duke’s Head Inn, in Putney; and 
his first step was to visit the burying-ground, and ascertain the spot 
where Miss Watts was laid. [t appears that he frequented this place 
constantly, and has been known to. pass the whole night there. This 
painful probation, however, had its end; and, at length, Dumas swal- 
lowed poison. Too well—too fatally did he drug the draught; and in 
the morning he was found dead and cold in his bed. 

Upon Aim a coroner’s inquest was held, and the usual verdict of 
lunacy was returned; yet, such was the feeling of pity excited by his 
inflexible constancy to the object of his affections, that, foreigner as he 
was, and a stranger in the place where he died, they laid his body as 
near as possible to that of her for whom he perished. Ais poison was 
taken under no fit of excitement, but in fulfilment, as it is said, of a 
pledge which he had given to some one so to die, if parted from all he 
held dear on earth. 

The writers of novels—the dealers in fiction—may do much to in- 
terest their readers; but where could they cull materials for their work 
more sad—more affecting—than from this fact of real life ? 





—_—_ 


Lecat Transpositions.—Sir William Horne, the Attorney-General, 
is made a Baron of the Exchequer. The Barony of the Exchequer was 
offered to several learned gentlemen, who declined the seat on the bench, 
unless they were excused going the circuit and sitting at the Old Bailey, 
which seemed to us to be very much like choosing to be a judge without 
doing judicial duty. Sir William Horne, however, has been accommo- 
dated ; and, what is still more extraordinary, either is or is to be created 
a peer—a circumstance unprecedented, we believe, in the case of a 
puisne judge. This yacates Marylebone, for which it seems impossible, 
under the present order of things, that an Attorney-General can _pos- 
sibly sit. Sir John Campbell succeeds to the Attorney-Generalship ; 
and Mr. Pepys, who refused the J udgeship, becomes Solicitor-General. 

Since writing this notice of Sir William Horne’s elevation to the 
bench, circumstances have occurred to put a stop to it. It appears that 
a puisne baron of the Exchequer may not sit alone in Equity without a 
special act of Parliament to authorise such a proceeding. Sir William 
Horne was superseded in his attorney-generalship by Sir James Camp-’ 
bell, in the belief that such an act would be passed to empower him to 
remain sole equity judge. It turns out, however, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor declines to sanction such an act; and therefore either Sir William 
Horne must accept the barony with all its common and criminal law 
duties, or not have it at all. 





_ Rau-Roav Constructiveness.—The rail-road schemes are in full 
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that is to say, as far as the projectors go; but we suspect that 
common sense, which thinks ten miles an hour quite sufficiently expe- 
ditious travelling, will have some small share, not in the undertakings, 
but in checking the enthusiasm of the amateurs of groove travelling. 

It is proved to demonstration that the profits of the rail-road between 
Manchester and Liverpool have been derived from the constant inter- 
course of passengers,—the heavy weights and freights doing more mis- 
chief to the trams than can be covered by the tolls; and yet we are to 
embark our money in a rail-road between London and Bristol. Why? 
The whole object of that tramification is the conveyance of goods—of 
heavy loads: there is no chance of a constant intercourse of people 
between Bristol and the metropolis. 

But then we are to have the Greenwich Rail-road, the most absurd 
of all—cui bono? As a joke, as a bit of fun, being whisked along from 
the Bricklayers’ Arms in the Kent-road to the Hospital gates, in ten 
minutes, may be all very well, but not for a constancy. The specu- 
lators say, in their prospectus, that six thousand clerks will go every 
day to Greenwich and back for recreation. How do they know that, 
and why should they do so? Five of these six thousand clerks would 
have just as far to walk before they could get to the beginning of the 
Rail-road as they now walk to get their recreation elsewhere; and there 
is the absurdity of the whole scheme. If I want to go to Greenwich 
from Grosvenor-square, I must “‘ first catch my dolphin”? by travelling 
in a carriage, or on foot, to the Bricklayers’ Arms in the Kent-road, 
which is half way for me to Greenwich. Then I am to get out of that 
carriage into another vehicle, and, hurled through the fog and smoke 
of Deptford marshes at a tremendous rate, sixteen feet above the heads 
of my fellow countrymen, on a thing whence the intervention of a wal- 
nut, or a school-boy’s marble, will pitch me into the ditches or down 
the chimney (for all I know) of some respectable green-grocer in Ber- 
mondsey, and for what? Why should I be in such a dreadful hurry to 
get to Greenwich? If I go for pleasure, part of the pleasure is the 
going; and as for eels and white-bait, which are the only matters of 
business likely to take a man into the neighbourhood, half an hour gets 
them ready—they are ‘* drest on the shortest notice ;” and whether I 
get to the Ship, or (which is still better) the Crown and Sceptre—to 
which by the way no rail-road can take me—at half-past five or a quar- 
ter to six, what the deuce does it matter? The calculation of the six 
thousand clerks splashing up and down this iron platform seems not 
only to be a clerical, but a numerical error on the part of the projectors ; 
and we very much suspect, that however the thing may answer as a 
holiday junket during the fair, it will be found that, in the end, unless 
the London end of it could really be in London, it will turn out a sad 
failure. 

Of all the failures that have been turned to account, the Thames 
Tunnel is assuredly the best. Mr. Brunel, having been stopped by 
nature, sets himself down very quietly, lights up his cabin with gas, and 
sticks a looking glass at the end of it, and then makes his bow and says, 
“T’ll trouble you for a shilling each; walk in, ladies and gentlemen, 
here is half what I meant to have done; but as I could not do it, I shall 
have great satisfaction in showing you, by the aid of the large mirror, 
what it would have looked like, if I could have finished it.” hatever 
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the effect may be upon the visiters, this coup d’a@il cannot afford an 
very pleasant reflections to the subscribers, who have so liberally bi 
ther capital. 





Mustcat Festiva 1n Westminster AnpeY.—His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to give his commands to Sir George Smart for the 
preparations for a grand musical festival to be held in Westminster 
Abbey, even superior to the Commemoration of Handel executed under 
the auspices of King George the Third. Nothing can be more judicious 
or more considerate than this exhibition of his Majesty’s taste at the 
present period, when sacred music has been expelled even from the or- 
chestras of our Oratorios, and when the sing-song squalling of Italian 
professors has been permitted to usurp the place of that solemn, magni- 
ficent, and soul-stirring harmony, in which Handel stands of all the 
world alone and unrivalled. 

Sufficient has not yet been done in the preparations to enable us, with 
anything like accuracy, to state the number of performers to be employed 
on the approaching occasion ; and we should seem to exaggerate were 
we to name, without official authority to go upon, the extent to which we 
have been told the band and choruses are to be filled. Few now living 
recollect the Commemoration ; but those who do remember it, describe 
the effects produced by certain pieces of musie to have been magnificent 
—there can be little doubt on the advanced state of the musical profes- 
sion in England since that period. We shall find their effects conside- 
rably heightened, and we look forward with great eagerness to the time 
when the people will have an opportunity of gratifying themselves with 
a splendid performance, and at the same time feel conscious that, in 
giving themselves pleasure, they are contributing to funds whence the aged 
and infirm, worn out in their service, are to derive benefit, succour, and 
comfort. 





Tue Artist Newron.—It has been erroneously reported that the 
popular and highly-gifted painter, Newton, is dead. The factis not so; 
and much more happy should we be in contradicting the rumour were 
we able to add to the announcement that he is alive—that he were well. 
We regret to say that he is suffering in a most serious degree from aber- 
ration of mind—so serious, indeed, as to leave no hopes of restoration, 
He was a first-rate artist, and a most agreeable companion. 


Movements oF Memorasies.—The Duke of Devonshire has re- 
covered from his lameness, and will shortly return to England. The 
Marquess of Hertford is better than he has been for many years. The 
Marchioness of Hertford has sold Queensbury House in Piccadilly to 
Lord Cadogan. Lord Glengal’s marriage with Miss Mellish, which 
was postponed on account of the death of the young lady’s father, will 
take place immediately ; and the on ditis rumoured of a marriage, often 
before talked of, between Lady Glengal (his Lordship’s mother) and the 
Master of the Rolls. The marriage between Sir Henry Cook and Miss 
Raikes is, for the present, postponed. Lord Corry is immediately to be 
united to Miss Shepherd; and Miss Vaughan, the daughter of the late 
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member for Wales, is married to Mr, Lee Lee, of Dellington House, the 
present member for that city. 

Mr. Baines has been returned member for Leeds, beating Sir John 
Beckett by a majority of twenty-three. Mr. Jacob, a Re » has 
been returned at Dungarvon, against Mr. Barron, who upon the 
Duke of Devonshire’s interest; and Mr. Miles has been elected without 
opposition for East Somersetshire, in the room of Mr, Brigstock, Mr. 
Prendergast, whose case had created a great sensation and much 
animated discussion between the Board of Control and the East India 
Directors, is dead. Mr. Babington Macaulay has sailed to assume his 
seat at the Supreme Council Board at Calcutta; and the Marquess of 
Sligo has set forth to supersede Lord Mulgrave in his gove nment at. 
Jamaica. 

Miss Kemble was married last July to Mr. Butler, and her father has 
arrived in England. Mr. Bunn has produced an extremely clever 
translation of Scribe’s popular comedy, under the title of the ‘‘ Minister 
and the Mercer ’’; and Mrs, Yates has reaped a new wreath of laurel. 
by her acting of Isabella, at the Adelphi, which theatre, by-the-by, is 
decidedly the most successful of any playhouse in the metropolis, and 
very justly so. 

he ne de of the Temple have again refused to call Mr. Whittle 
Harvey to the Bar, after a very long and patient investigation of his case, 
and hearing counsel for several evenings ; and Government, in the House 
of Commons, have defeated the honourable gentleman’s motion for a 
Committee to inquire into the Pension List by a majority of eight. 

The installation of the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of Oxford, 
took place on Thursday the 6th, at Apsley House. The ceremony was 
attended by all the official authorities and the delegates, and a few of the 
Duke’s personal friends. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
as Chancellor of the University of Dublin, and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester, as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, were 
also present. The Latin speech delivered by his Grace upon the occasion 
is said to be one of the most eloquent and appropriate that ever was 
heard, The public installation, as we last sidath stated, will take place 
the first week in July. 


Tue Cyvns.--The Literary Union Club has been dissolved—not for ever, 
but in order to be reconstructed upon an improved principle. White's, 
the once fashionable and political head-quarters, is in a rapid state of 
decadence,—its members are few, and their number is daily diminishing. 
The reason for this is evident. To men of no particular politics, Crock- 
ford’s affords agrémens and accommodation highly superior: at White’s 
there is no coffee-room ; and if men choose to dine there, it must be by 
a preconcerted arrangement. At Crockford’s, there is an admirable 
dining coffee-room, with the illustrious Ude himself as chef de cuisine. 
So much for the unpolitical portion of White’s men. For the political 
members of White’s, the Carlton Club presents every inducement ; it 
blends all the good qualities of White’s with all the convenience and 
advantage of Crockford’s. The consequence is, that the respectable 
bay-window has become a desert; and although the “ King,” the 
« Kang,” and the “ Colonel,” (the three K’s, as Sir William Curtis 





would have said,) may still be seen within its semicircle, its character 
; ) | 


is lost, its 
A good 
extraotdin 


roof. 


The Oriental—or, as the hackney-coachmen call it, the Horizontat 
Club—in Hanover-square, does, however, outdo even Arthur’s for 
Placed at the corner of a cul de sac—at least as far as car 
riages are concerned, and in a part of the square to which nobody not 
proceeding to one of four houses which occupy that particular side ever 
thinks of going, its little windows, looking upon nothing, give the idea 
of mingled dulness and inconvenience. From the outside it looks like 
a prison ;—enter it, it looks like an hospital, in which a smell of curry 
pervades the “ wards,’’—wards filled with venerable patients, dressed 
in nankeen shorts, yellow stockings and gaiters, and faces to match. 
There may still be seen pigtails in all their pristine perfection. It is 
the region of calico shirts, returned writers, and guinea-pigs grown into 
bores. Such is the nabobery, into which Harley-street, Wimpole-street, 
and Gloucester-place, daily empty their precious stores of bilious 


quietude. 


humanity. 


When Gay wrote his famous fable, “ The Hare with many Friends,” 
he little anticipated the event which last week occurred to prove that a 
hare, however maltreated by many friends, might have one friend, who 
alone would compensate for the neglect of fifty. Monday week, Sir 


is blighted. . 
is change is attributable, we really believe, to the 
ary alterations and ae which that very extraordi+ 
nary and shamefully used man, Mr. Nash, has effected in the metropolis 
near Charing Cross. Before that most splendid of all European's 
Regent-street, had risen from the ruins of alleys, courts, mewses,’ 
markets, the neighbourhood of the Haymarket and Cockspur-street was 
never thought of, except as the way to or from the houses of Parliament, 
along which the great and gay hurried to the patrician rise of St. James’s- 
street. Now we have congregated in that once disregarded vici 

not only palace-like mansions, squares, columns, and terraces, but the 
majority of the London clubs. The Carlton, the Atheneum, the two 
United Service Clubs, the University, and the Travellers’. By the 
success of Regent-street, Bond-street, to which, in other days, St: 
James’s-street formed.a sort of ante-chamber, is a desert,—a place 
where, in wet weather, a mah might go to look for a snipe, but where no 
man now would think of either walking or riding for the sake of meeting 
anybody. The point of attraction is therefore moved ; and for every 
convenience as relates to official or Parliamentary life, the new region is 
unquestionably far superior. 

Brookés’s continues in full vigour, with blinds up and curtains down ; 
while the respectable Boodlers, in top-boots and corduroys, continue to 
prose and twaddle with as much self-satisfaction as ever. And as for the 
club with the large window, at the bottom of the street, (name unknown, ) 
it does just as well where it is as anywhere else. And the respectablé 
“* Arthur’s ” (where they shut up the street-door when they go to dinner, 
for fear of losing their spoons) is of a class of club so amiable, so dull, and 
so uninteresting, that the gentlemen who compose it hardly know when, 
as they certainly do not know why, they meet under its very handsome 


deal rie! 
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Thomas Clarges died at Brighton. His will has been found; and he 
has left Colonel Hare, who is on his way to England with Sir William 
Russell, (to whose mission he was attached,) from Lisbon, all his 
magnificent Yorkshire property, estimated at ten thousand a-year. 
Whether the gallant Colonel had any reason to expect this bequest, we 
know not, (his mother, we believe, was a connexion of Sir Thomas 
Clarges;) but if he had not, we can scarcely imagine a much more 

ble surprise than that which awaits him on his arrival, of finding 
himself Hare to Sir Thomas’s property. 





Mr. Wilkinson, who has passed twelve years of his life in Egypt, 
devoting himself with unremitting attention to the decyphering hiero- 
glyphics, is about to publish the results of his most laborious and in- 
teresting investigation. Amongst other things, it seems that Mr. 
Wilkinson hus set at rest a long-disputed question, with regard to the 
frequent recurrence in the Egyptian inscriptions of the beast with square 
ears cut. He shows to a certainty that this figure represents Osiris. 
In order to match this invaluable discovery, Gantin the confectioner 
has sent to Norway for ices. 





Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Stanley are too much for the Member for 
Dublin and his “ forty.”’ Upon two or three occasions during the 
month, the Colonial Secretary has informed him, in a manner the most 
unequivocal, that the House of Commons is not exactly upon a par with 
the Corn Exchange, and that the attitude of a bully is not altogether 
becoming in a Member of Parliament. It will be well if the Honour- 
able and Learned Gentleman will for the future adopt his own bye 
phrase with respect to Mr. Stanley, and—*“ let him alone.” The con- 
duct of Sir Robert Peel, on the occasion of Mr. O’Connell’s sneer at 
national faith, was altogether worthy of an enlightened statesman and 
an honourable man. The country is indebted to him for maintaining 
its proud and honest position, and for watching to protect its high cha- 
racter from the attempts of such as would not only ‘* beggar ”’ one por- 
tion of the state, but degrade and dishonour another. It was well said 
by Sir Robert, that the Irish people—such as desire the preservation of 
order and of good faith, public or private—would learn what sort of 
peaier would follow a theory of the nature of which so broad a hint 
been given, | 
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' CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Principles of Geology, being an Attempt to explain the former Change 
of the Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes now in operation. By 
Charles Lyell, Esq., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 vols. 


Wes congratulate Mr. Lyell, and the scientific part of the public, on the 
conclusion of his admirable work on the most difficult, and to some, at least, 
the most interesting of all the sciences. In our notices of the former 
volumes, we have detailed the principles of Mr. Lyell's theory, and avowed 
our conviction, that hitherto ail the discoveries that have n made in 
geology confirm and establish it. We followed him through his details 
without weariness; and his reasonings, founded on facts which, when 
fairly stated, are themselves arguments, fully satisfied us. We waited 
for the present volume with something like impatience, at the same time 
assured that we should lose nothing by the delay. It is, indeed, a per- 
formance worthy of a‘philosopher,—a man enthusiastically devoted to 
science, and especially to the one which he seems destined, more than any 
other writer, to advance and illustrate. It seems now in vain to limit the 

riod of the earth's existence as commencing with the time to which the 

osaic account of the creation has referred the transactions of the six 
days. Under some form or other, while it was undergoing, by the opera- 
tion of causes now at work, the most wonderful transformations, the earth 
probably existed millions and millions of ages before it became the habi- 
tation of man. Mr. Lyell has at length classified the different periods of 
its characteristic changes; and, from actual observation and personal re- 
search, has proved.the decision is neither fanciful nor assumed for the pur- 
eo of maintaining an hypothesis. We repeat, what we believe we have 

fore asserted on this subject, that the Mosaic statement is not at all 
affected by the doctrines and principles of geology, and that Mr. Lyell 
throughout breathes a spirit favourable to Divine revelation. It seems, 
however, that one of our super-orthodox contemporaries took alarm at the 
apparent boldness of some of Mr. Lyell’s speculations, and expressed their 
disapprobation without duly examining the work, or being prepared to sub- 
stantiate the charges they alleged against its author. This has fortunately 
afforded Mr. Lyell the opportunity of explicitly stating his views, and of 
exonerating himself from every suspicion of infidelity or scepticism. 

The imputation, which he repudiates in his concluding remarks, is that, 
in his first volume, he had endeavoured to establish the proposition, that 
“the existing causes of change have operated with absolute uniformity 
from all eternity." Mr. Lyell justly remarks, that this is a strange mis- 
conception of the scope of his argument. In his defence, he-quotes Pro- 
fessor Playfair, who observed, “ that it was one thing to declare that we had 
not - discovered the traces of a beginning, and another to deny that the 
earth ever had a beginning.” 


** With equal justice,’ Mr. Lyell continues, “might an astronomer be accused of 
asserting that the works of creation extend throughout infinite space, because he 
refuses to take for granted that the remotest stars now seen in the heavens are on 
the utmost verge of the material universe. Every improvement of the telescope 
has brought thousands of new worlds into view, and it would, therefore, be rash 
and unphilosophical to imagine that we already survey the whole extent of the vast 
scheme, or that it will ever be brought within the sphere of human observation. 
But no argument can be drawn from such premises in favour of the infinity of the 
space that has been filled with worlds; and if the material universe has any limits, 
it then follows that it must occupy a minute and infinitesimal point in infinite 
space. So if, in tracing the earth's history, we arrive at the monuments of events 
which may have happened millions of ages before our times, and if we still find no 
decided evidence of a commencement, yet, the argument from analogy in support 
of the probability of a beginning, remains unshaken ; and if the past duration of the 
March.—voOL. XL. NO. CLIX. 2c ¥ 
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earth be finite, then the of geological however numerons, must 
constitute a mere moment of the pe awl er pair 

**It¢ has been argued, that as the different states of the earth’s surface, and the 
different species by which it has been inhabited, have had each their origin, and 
many of them their termination, so the entire series may have commenced at a 
a period. It has air cali Ghai Sp mapas tan eg of man to 

ve occurred at a comparati modern epoch—as we concede astonishing 
fact of the first introduction of a moral and intellectual being, so also we may 
conceive the first creation of the planet itself.” 


We are far from denying the weight of this reasoning from analogy ; 
but, although it may strengthen our conviction, that the present system of 
change has not gone on from eternity, it cannot warrant us in presuming 
that we shall be permitted to behold the signs of the earth's origin or the 
evidences of the first introduction into it of organic beings. In vain do 
we aspire to assign limits to the works of creation in space, whether we 
examine the starry heavens, or that world of minute animalcule which is 
revealed to us by the microscope. We are prepared, therefore, to find 
that in time, also, the confines of the universe lie beyond the reach of 
mortal ken. But in whatever direction we pursue our researches, whether 
in time or space, we discover everywhere the clear proofs of a creative 
intelligence, and of his foresight, wisdom, and power. 

“ As geologists, we learn that it is not only the present condition of the globe 
that has been suited to the accommodation of myriads of living creatures, but that 
many former states also have been equally adapted to the organization and habits 
of prior races of beings. The disposition of the seas, continents, and islands, and 
the climates, have varied; so it appears that the species have been changed, and 
yet they have all been so modelled, as types analogous to those of existing plants 
and animals, as to indicate throughout a perfect harmony of design and unity of 
purpose. To assume that the evidence of the beginning or end of so vast a 
scheme was within the reach of our philosophical inquiries, or even of our specula- 
tions, appear tous inconsistent with a full estimate of the relations which subsist 
abe 3 the finite powers of man and the attributes of an infinite and eternal 

ing.” 

Mr. Lyell's “ Principles of Geology * will now take their station as a 
standard work on all the great and interesting subjects on which he treats. 
These volumes comprehend all that is real in discovery,—all that is philo- 
sophical in principle—ali that is fair in deduction—all, in fact, that deserves 
the name of science,—we had almost said it is a work that supersedes every 


other on geology. 


Letters from Switzerland and Italy during a late Tour. By the Author 
of “ Letters from the East,’’ and “ Travels in the East.” 


Mr. Carne is too well-known as a lively and interesting writer to require 
any commendation of ours. Who has not read “ Letters from the East,” 
and a variety of other beautiful specimens of genuine sentiment and ex- 
cellent writing from the pen of this amiable delineator of general nature ? 
and it is their own fault if they have not risen from the perusal enlightened 
and improved. We assure them that the present volume is worthy to 
take its place with the best of its predecessors. The “ Letters from 
Switzerland and Italy” possess all the interest of a romantic story : affecting 
incidents, glowing scenery, profound reflections, lively, sparkling, and 
sometimes pensive remarks, enrich and adorn every page. We might 
select many pleasing illustrations to confirm this statement, but our plan 
is not to abridge every work we notice, nor to transfer its best parts to our 
own for the purpose of increasing its value at the expense of another. We 
shall be quite content for the reader to thank us, when he has enjoyed the 
pleasure, for pointing out to him a volume which abounds in deseriptions 
equal, and frequently superior, to the following :— 

“ The fate that befell the village of Biel, situated‘in one of the lateral valleys in 
the upper part of the Valais, was singular and appalling. It contained three or 
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four thousand inhabitants, an industrious race who cultivated their little territory, 
and lived almost wholly on its produce. Many wild vale and tract, even of beauty 
in this land lies so remote from the beaten track of travellers as rarely to be visited ; 
ea ee oo prays Saves boy wna sage sbeag te Pin hae tpt 

‘part year. It wasa savage an y e, but its people were 
Seely ertached to their ree ge: and in toe = 

might murmur at t at their would ve refused to exchange 

Se wm aenaiee, one in another land, The accident that d 
a crushed all their hopes and toils, occurred in the midst of winter, 

“ village was encompassed by mountains, from which the oldest inhabitants 
bad never known any avalanches fall, or had ever heard their fathers speak of such 
po event; so that the people dwelt in security, nor dreamed of a swift and terrible 

estruction. 

** One morning most of the men were at work in the fields; few, 
women, the aged, and the sick, remaine@ within doors, and the former were ed 
in their hougehold occupations. The fall of snow this oon Aye been unusually 
heavy, but it could not be conceived that death was to be from the distance 
of two leagues, from a summit that was not even visible,—yet so it was. 
morning was a clear and beautiful one, when those who were at work in the 
suddenly heard a rushing sound, and, looking back, saw an immense body of 
issue forth from the mouth of a ravine; it had travelled six miles th 
ravine from the precipice where it fell. The village lay directly beneath, and the 
avalanche buried it : cottages, gardens, and trees,-—all disappeared! It was but 
the rush of a few moments, for the loosened mass fell with the rapidity of a cataracts 
and the wretched vi looked on the calm and dazzling surface of snow that 
slept horribly on their hearths and homes beneath. The shouts of the children, 
the cheerful call of the mother, the guardian cry of the vi dog, were hushed 
now. They gathered quickly round, and plied every effort of strength and skill to 
remove the snow. The peasants from the nearest hamlets hastened to assist ; but 
the snow lay on the roofs to the depth of many hundred feet, and for a long time 
their efforts were in vain; it was a li ing and a miserable work, for no one 
knew the fate of those who were beneath. The father knew not if he were child- 
less, or the husband if he should find his wife living or slain! They called aloud, 
and shouted during their toil, but nothing, save some faint cries or  ataaage. could 
be heard. They were like gamblers, frenzied with the hopes and fears of each 
cast, and bending in agony over the yet unclaimed piles of gold, Had agreat painter 
been at the foot of the mountain, he would have loved to trace the scene—the 
agitated groups of peasantry digging into the heart of the fatal avalanche, and 
each drawing nearer and nearer at every stroke to his own home, that he panted 
yet dreaded to see. 

** And when the canopy of snow was removed—and this was the work of some 
days—it seemed that the dead were more happy than the living who were found, 
The latter were miserably maimed and crushed, and they had remained long be- 
neath ‘the snow without food, or light, or motion; for the darkness, they said, was 
dreadful to bear. Numbers lay dead; some in the chambers that were shattered 
above them, and some without doors, in their little gardens, or wherever the de- 
struction forced them. They had either lingered or died alone, for none in the 
sudden darkness and terror could help the other. Sixty or eighty of the wounded 
were carried to the nearest hospital; and poverty and sorrow came on every family, 
and that greatest curse of the peasant—loneliness. 

“ The roof that was destroyed, and the little garden that was laid waste, might 
be raised again ; but who could restore the lost wife and children? Who could 
bring again the little circle that gathered round the hearth at morn and eve? 
‘ The golden bowl’ of the poor Swiss was rudely ‘ broken in pieces,’ and his heart 
was almost seared by the blow that took all, even all, from him! Yet one was 
‘ left behind.’ 

“It so happened, however, that ove was left; a little boy five years of age was 
found alive and unharmed, clinging to the neck and body of a faithful dog. When 
the mass of snow fell, and his mother and the other children perished, he had 
clasped, in his terror, the dog who chanced to be close to him at the moment. 
The sagacious animal cov him with his body, and lay gently down beside him 
during the long darkness; the warmth of the body, as well as his companionship, 
cheered the little fellow through the trying scene. Roges a simple and touchi 
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detail of his own f and the sounds of anguish despair that he had heard 
from hour to hour.” —Page 
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The Royal Mariner. By Charles Doyne Sillery, Esq. 


The motto of this right loyal poem is “ Fear God, Honour the King ;"’ 
and, indeed, the bravery and enterprize of our good monarch, when in 
former days he “braved the battle and the breeze,” merit a grateful 
remembrance. We heartily commend the sailor who trims his sea plume 
in such honourable service. We agree with Mr. Sillery’s opinion, that 
“the British Navy, honoured by having one of its members, now for the 
first time, elevated to the throne, has always been a noble subject of 
interest and eulogy, and the very name is a mighty and inspiring sound, 
communicating a feeling of security and superiority throughout the whole 
kingdom." We love to witness the enthusiasm of a young and ardent 
seaman; it is full of truth; there is nothing cold, nothing calculating, 
nothing selfish, about it; it is free and boundless as the ocean whereon it 
journeys; and we never met a sailor more devoted to the sea than the 
author of “The Royal Mariner.” Nevertheless, it would not be fair to 
judge of the author's merits by his /oyal poem, where his subject, as it pro- 
ceeded, created a boundary which, in our estimation, a free seaman could ill 
brook; and we particularly recommend among other of its “minor” 
contents, to our readers, the perusal of the blank verse poem, called “The 
Burial of the Dead at Sea.” 

It contains many powerful, and a still greater number of touching, lines. 
The following image is striking :— . 

“ Now the bell, 
The funeral bell, with slow and solemn tone 
On board the ship was toll’d—peal after peal 
Rung through the element, like blessed souls 
Mourning around the bark.” 


There are also some light and varied songs that would set well to music. 
“ Mary to her exiled Lover" is promer gs simple and graceful, forming a 
species of music by the play of its own soft words; and there are many 
which deserve the same praise. An animated likeness of our good Sailor 
King, and an exceedingly beautiful vignette title-page, are the embellish- 
ments of the volume, which is very properly, and by permission, dedicated 
to the Queen. There are now-a-days many poetical claimants for a word 
of notice ; it is difficult to accord even so much to all. But Mr. Sillery is 
by no means a novice in his vocation. He has published several works of 
exceeding merit; and is a poet of no ordinary pretensions, who manifests 
much skill and more feeling in the pa of the Muse. It is a delightful, 
if not a profitable calling ; and we heartily congratulate the young author 
on the praise which has already stimulated him to exertion. He must, 
however, be assured that labour is necessary to finish the work which en- 
thusiasm may commence. The more severe eye of criticism may detect 
some faults in his poetry, but there is far more to commend ;—our greater 
pleasure is to encourage where we find much promise; the fruits of a fine 
and ingenuous mind are before us; and if there be a few weeds that we 
would willingly remove from their place, there is no doubt that where the 
ground is so capable of cultivation, the time is not distant when the young 
poet will attain that distinction in the path he has chosen, for which he so 
ardently pants. 


Olympia Morata; her Times, Life, and Writings. Arranged from 
Contemporary and other Authorities. By the Author of “ Selwyn,” 
“ Mornings with Mamma,” “ Probation,”’ “ Tales of the Moors,” &c. 


We cannot better introduce this very delightful and instructive work to 
our readers than by allowing the fair collector of the materials of which it 
is composed to speak for herself. 

“ Olympia Morata, the beautiful and accomplished subject of the following me- 
moir was a young lady of Ferrara, educated as a companion and model to the 
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daughters of the princely house of Este ; and, from her endowments, natural | 
and acquired, the friend and idol of the most um em guy . Having 
embraced the reformed tenets, then beginning to excite suspicion in Italy, she nar- 
rowly escaped persecution in her own country, by marrying, and following to his 
native Germany, an amiable youth of similar opinions. It was, however, only to 
be plunged, by an untoward fate, in all the horrors and vicissitudes of war. Suc. 
cessively the inhabitant of various besi cities, and hunted from one to another 
by the utmost virulence of bigotry, pestilence, famine, and peril were her portion 
during the brief remainder of a life, whose termination they accelerated at the 
early age of twenty-nine, when she gently expired, lamented by all who admired 
her talents or appreciated her virtues. Elegant poems (chiefly on sacred subjects) 
in Greek and Latin, and familiar letters, breathing the very soul of unobtrusive 
iety, established her claim to the admiration of posterity and the affection of a 
oes circle of sorrowing friends, Her death took place at Heidelberg in 1665. 

“ It is to brief, but beautiful, notices of this interesting person, occurring in the 
admirable work of Dr. M‘Crie, on the ‘ Progress and Suppression of the Reforma. 
tion in Italy,’ that the authoress is indebted for,the pleasure derived from the com- 
pilation of the following pages. The motive to which they owed their origin was 
simply the desire of becoming herself better acquainted with, and introducing to 
other unlearned readers, the life and writings of a Christian heroine, uniting, in 
so rare and eminent a degree as Olympia Morata, the qualities and accomplish- 
ments which engage human esteem with the more imperishable treasures of, that 
* better part,’ of which early death itself cannot deprive her.” 


Although this beautiful narrative is at times interrupted by the author's 
eminently intelligent and affecting observations, yet they add to, instead of 
diminishing from, the interest and attraction of the whole—a rare instance 
of such an effect, produced by such means. Every reader is not capable 
of reasoning as she reasons ; and the young may be taught to do so rightly 
by attending to her judicious remarks. We cannot command success ; 
but we can pronounce that this volume most truly deserves it. It conveys 
a great deal of information; its principles are altogether favourable to 
the true feminine dignity of woman; and by those who are anxious to 
raise the sex to their proper elevation in society, it will be read with un- 
mingled satisfaction. 


The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany. By the Lady Charlotte Bury. 


We have experienced much pleasure in the perusal of this classic and 
elegant volume; it recalls old scenes, and renovates the remembrance of 
what we ne'er shall look upon again; the name of Lady Charlotte Bury 
has ever been “like the breath of the sweet south, more because of the 
virtues of her exemplary life than by the brightness of her exalted rank, 
though both may be truly termed illustrious; and never was her pen more 
aptly employed than in the resent instance. 

The historical and legendary notices prefixed to each poem are replete 
with intense interest ; and the versification is so perfectly adapted to the 
subject, so graceful, so flowing, so easy, that we are at a loss what to 
admire most, where all is hallowed by that pure religious and moral feeling, 
that has ever been the distinguishing characteristic of her Ladyship’s pro- 
ductions. In truth, it was a beautiful task for Lady Charlotte Bury and 
her husband to undertake together; his pencil and her pen were well 
calculated to illustrate each other; but painful, indeed, is the feeling that 
fills the heart, when we remember that the hand which held the pencil is 
cold and lifeless, and that it has been the destiny of the wife to send forth 
the completion of the task alone. The engravings are admirable in effect, 
and toned by a feeling which well accords with the subject upon which the 
Rey. Edward Bury’s skill in art was exercised. We can only add, in con- 
clusion to this brief notice, that the work, both in design and execution, 
may safely be termed a book of beauty. We recommend all who have 


dreamt of loveliness to look upon the Lady's Portrait, and their dream will 
be realised. 














who have undertaken to make the world in general acquainted with them. 
Having, in a former volume, vindicated his country from the misrepresenta- 
tions and calumnies which had been circulated to its prejudice, in the present 
undertaking he has less delicacy in exposing the unjust and cruel policy 
which continues slavery in the midst of it, and which has diminished to 
insignificance and threatens nearly to exterminate the Indian race,—the 
ewe owners of the soil, and once the sole lords of the entire continent. 

hile he spares not the American States, his censures are far from being 
exclusive. He is neither governed by partiality nor prejudice ; and, as it 
appears to us, that both to America Great Britain he has dealt out 
justice with an even hand. 

We hope the following remarks will not be lost upon those for whom they 
are more especially intended; we are sure that the work in which they are 
found, if read by the civilized of both hemispheres, will go far to decide 
public —_— on the momentous questions which they involve. The fate 
of the American Indians, whether they shall exist or be annihilated, has 
come to a crisis :— 

“ Their rights,” Mr. Colton says, “ are properly the cause of humanity, and, 

well-defined in the conscience of the woerdd, are yet undefined and un- 
settled in the fact and operation of their social and political relations; and 
these rights can only be fixed by a thorough publie discussion before the world, 
which claim to be arbiter in the case, and which alone, as a community of na- 
asees Roser te 3o 0 Sits suart of sapere The question of these rights is so pro- 
minent and interesting, that the world will sit in j t upon it; and the sooner 
that opinion is and expressed the better, t ju t can hardly be 
wrong ; and it must also be respected and influential, if it comes in season ; indeed, 
the very anticipation of it ee Ye ae . 
“ The challenge of the attention of the British csiauntty to this subject is es- 
proper, as they are involved in the same responsibility with the United 
tates, by having an equal number of Indians, more or less, upon their hands in 


their North American colonies, over whom their Colonial Governments are com- 
pelled to and whose existence and future amelioration depend upon the 
treatment ee ee a ee heme 
have no guarantee of their distinct ts, w can assert against 
being removed at the pleasure of the Colonial Governments ; and whenever the 
white ion crowds upon them, they are subject to the same train of injuries 


which have been suffered in the adjoining states, 
“The author has endeavoured to show that the salvation of the Indiana, as a 
race, depends jointly upon Great Britain and the United States; and inasmuch as 
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Christian Ethics; or, Moral the Princi i 
or By Babee Won aciples of Divine 


Revelation. ardlaw, DD. 
The publication of such a work as the present, and under the cireum- 
stances in which it makes its appearance, is one of the signs of the times 
which it becomes our rulers im church and state seriously to mark and 


promptly to improve. The Dissenters have now their and chairs 
of philosophy. Science and letters are as abundantly cultivated by the 
despised sectaries as by those who live among ca stalls and mono- 


to themselves the seats of learning ; and, what is nota little remark- 
able, that labouring as they do under disadvantages of an exclusion 
from our universities, these men, without a church, and with a kind of 
mutilated social existence, continue to take their station as high in the 
literature of their country as of its privileged and more favoured sons, 

Dr, Wardlaw's Lectures on Christian Ethies, delivered at the C 

tional Library, it is not too much to affirm, are far, far more worthy of a 

hristian divine, and far more sound and correct in their philosophi 
prmiplen, than the treatises on the same subject put forth by Paley and 

utler. 

These lectures would furnish an admirable text-book for all our ealleges 
and universities. We were especially struck with the lecturer's modest, 
yet manly, investigation of the — of Bishop Butler, Great 
minds, sincerely pursuing the discovery of truth, however they may differ, 
must always feel a just reverence of each other's worth. We hope we shall 
hear no more ofa system of ethics founded on the present character af 
human nature, formed without consulting revelation, which, in a peculiar 
sense, is the moral work of the Deity, and enforced by motives irrespective 
of, and sometimes opposed to, the dictates of a religion which we all ac- 
knowledge to be divine. 


Lays and Legends of various Nations. By W.1. Thoms, Part I.— 
Germany. 

The “ Lays and Legends of Germany ™ here given to the public form a 
very amusing introduction to a series of similar works, in w the | 
dary lore of all the principal nations of the world will be submitted to the 
reading world, There are two classes to whom the collection cannot ful 
of being acceptable,—the lovers of the marvellous, who will find an 
ample and novel supply, and the inquirers into the history of the human 
mind, through that pleasant medium, the history of fiction, who are pre- 
sented with abundant matter for speculation, not only in the tales them- 
selves, but in the notes with which the editor has illustrated them, The 
“ Lays and ds of Germany“ form the first of what can scarcely 
fail to be a valuable and amusing collection of t e legends of the “ olden 
time,” and which, we trust, will meet with the encouragement it merits. 
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Our limits will not permit of our giving a specimen ; but we theless regret 
that fact, inasmuch we believe our readers will recompense themselves for 
the omission by securing the work itself. 


Travelling Mems, during a Tour through Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, in the Summer and Autumn of 
1832; including an Excursion up the Rhine. By Thomas Dyke, 


jun. 


Mr. Dyke is a very intelligent and observing traveller, endowed with the 
necessary qualifications to enable him to form a just estimate of whatever 
came under his notice; and the two spare volumes which he has quaintly 
entitled “ Travelling Mems,” are lively exhibitions, in rather a loose and 
careless style, of every thing that he deemed interesting. Their principal 
attraction is derived from the new aspect and changed circumstances of the 
different countries he visited, at-a period so important to Europe as the year 
1832, and the freshness of the events which he describes, not only in the 
memory but in the feelings of the reader. The deadliest enmities are often 
to be found between the foes that once were friends—Holland and Belgium, 
to wit. As the travellers approached Maestricht they were doomed to 
feel some of the inconveniences arising from the hostility of these countries 
to each other—which so recently appeared one and undivisible. 

“ A numerous throng of peasantry was waiting at the gate to be admitted with 
their various produce for the use of the town and garrison. At one o'clock the 
drawbridge was lowered, when a superior officer, accompanied by a small escort of 
suldiery, brought forth a ponderous bunch of keys, that must have belonged to 
Blue Beard, and unlocked the gate—admitting the peasantry, but refusing us. A 
big-whiskered hero, as tall as a tower, and looking as fierce as Bobadil, came for- 
ward from the party, whiffing at his long embossed pipe, and enveloping his musta- 
chios in volumes of smoke. Seeing that our nether habiliments were not as capa- 
cious and broad-bottomed as those of Hollanders, he addressed us in French, de- 
manding our business, our route, our country, with a dozen more questions jumbled 
into one, which we answered by requesting permission to view the town onl its fine 
cathedral. The fellow returned to his party; a council was held; and, finally, a 
second message was brought to us by the sameambassador. He insisted on know- 
ing where we came from; and on our naming Belgium, the matter was settled, and 
we were significantly requested to retire by the way we came. In vain we repre- 
sented ourselves as Messieurs Anglais, travelling in search of the picturesque and 
wonderful, and disclaimed acquaintance with the enemy ;—we met with a point 
blank refusal, and the ambassador retired. Determined, however, as we had come 
so far, to see all we could, we jumped upon a mound, and from it obtained an excel- 
lent view of the various append to a strong fortress. The moats, drawbridge, 
inner gateway, and fortifications lay revealed to our view: but while indulging in 
this stolen privilege, a peremptory call from the officer told us that if we did not 
sound an instant retreat, he would send us a more summary messenger. This 
was enough for us; our force was unequal to the siege, and we promptly obeyed ; 
not, however, without loitering to catch another view of this interesting place.’’ 


We scarcely need recommend a work which, if it convey nothing very 
profound on the great stirring questions so interesting at the period to 
which it refers, will be sure to afford a few hours of rational amusement ; 


and will not fail to prove a very useful companion to those who may 
meditate a similar excursion. 


The Sacred Classics ; a Cabinet Library of Divinity. Vol. I—A Dis- 
course on the Liberty of Prophesying. By Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. 


If the publishers of the “ Sacred Classics" proceed as they have com- 
menced, we doubt not their general acceptance with the public. Two of 
the most eloquent and noble works in our language are, Milton's “ Speech 
for Unlicensed Preaching,’ and Taylor's “ Discourse on the Liberty of Pro- 








They differ, however, in im t particulars. Milton saw 
e subject in a clearer light than his right-reverend coadjutor in the cause 
of . We (ccsganr ee Mr. —, ae a = % itica * 
with-attention: it may perhaps convince hi iberty of 
ing admits not of limiftstions or a It is not as sects 8 gg an 
to be punished or restrained, while they obey the laws ; for their fanatical 
extravagancies, if they do no injury to the community: they are account- 
able to God alone. Let opinions be free as the air, and they will soon 
become as pure and salutary. 


Torrens on Wages and Combination. 


This is one of the clearest, best-written books we have ever seen. To 
hear of any work on political economy now-a-days is to be frightened: the 
musty stream flowing from the muddy brains of most of these writers 
would pollute the clearest intellect in Christendom, so much is there, in 
general, of hard-headed nonsense and fine-spun truisms. But this tract, 
by Colonel Torrens, is as lucid as the day, and he that runs may read, and 
he must be a sad fool if he does not understand. We regret extremely that 
it is not in our power to give extracts, as we would willingly be the means 
of circulating some of the wholesome truths with regard to wages and 
combination. The gross impolicy of placing any restriction, either on 
labour, or the rate at which labour is paid, is = ae to demonstration. 
The chapter on Mr. Fielden’s scheme for limiting the hours of labour is a 
complete demolisher. The utter impossibility of realizing the benevolent 
mono-maniac schemes of Owen ant others, without positive ruin to the 
country, is shown to an arithmetical certainty. This chapter, and the one 
on a free trade in corn, would, if circulated cheaply among the lower classes, 
do more good than all the penny trash that ever issued from the press, and 
show the workmen what fearful enemies well-meaning friends may prove. 
Asa ge for style and for matter, it is the best book of the class we 
ever read. 


The Philosophical Rambler ; or, the Observations and Adventures of a 
Pedestrian Tourist through France and Italy. 


Tours and Travels! Travels and Tours! We are drugged with them 
almost to nausea; they form nine-tenths of the publications which issue 
from the press. Can they all find readers ? No, nor reviewers either, unless 
the “ gentle craft" are willing to lose both their time and their temper. We 
consider ourselves, however, fortunate in the works of this description 
which we have this month been called to notice. If not of the highest 
order, they deserve the commendation we have given them; and the 

resent is decidedly the best. He that was a Solitary Rambler through 

nce and Italy, on his return has rendered himself a very instructive and 
delightful companion. . 
His account of himself is characteristic and amusing. 


“A ‘Rambler, who had already made the circuit of the globe in search of 
knowledge, and to gratify his own adventurous curiosity, started from England on 
a pedestrian tour through France and Italy ; and fitting himself with a beseeming 
knapsack at Dieppe, proceeded to Paris, and thence to the south of France, to view 
the ancient ruins, and other beautiful objects of art and nature which abound in 
that province and part of Languedoc. He thus entered Italy by way of Nice, and 
visited in succession all the principal cities, their palaces, galleries, and churches ; 
and, although the route be a beaten track, yet the author has endeavoured to treat 
it after an untrodden manner. In this tour the reader will find, ps other 
things, some interesting descriptions and histories of the antique remains of Italy ; 
accounts of the topography with regard to health, and the volcanic geology of the 
country he passes through ; of pilgrimages to holy shrines ; of excursions to view 
the curious, the beautiful, and picturesque ; of his adventures on the road, and of 
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his reflections and sentiments by the scenes and objects which presented 
themselves as he trudged along his solitary route.” 
The author, we think, has far exceeded his professions. The work is 
penne eM os aes ange ey tase rete the first titlhe—and it 
en 


cannot be up for mere amusement without being perused to the end. 
The scientific reader will be pte teeene by the author's observations 
on the source of. the malaria of e; on the discovery of an extensive 
fossil forest ; source and cause of the siroceo; and various other topics 
which are not often treated in a book of travels. 


Hymns for Children. By Mrs. Hemans. 


A most charming little volume, worthy of its gifted author,—worthy in 
every sense, whether as regards the talent evinced, or the use to which it 
is devoted. A series of brief but exquisite poems associate the idea of 
religion with the affections, and fill the youthful mind with a of 
power and beauty traced to their direct source—the goodness of 

“ These are thy works, Almighty Father, these ; 
The rolling year‘is full of thee,” 

Time may deaden, and the many distractions of life weaken, the first 
impression of these pages, but it will never be quite effaced. In long after 
years, when the spirit has sought but found no resting-place, and the worn 
and heavy heart goes on its way mournfully, the remembrance of those 
early hours, 

“ When bent the infant knee in earnest prayer,” 
will return ; memory will have treasured the sweet and sacred music, which 
will awaken at-a touch.—Mrs. Hemans, we observe, promises a similar 
volume, should this succeed, It deserves success of the most extended 
and exalted kind—a success which'we both wish and prophesy. 


Archbishop Whateley on Transportation. 


These remarks on transportation, and on a recent defence of the system, 
are well worthy of the enlightened Archbishop of Dublin. The inadequacy 
of the punishment of transportation, now so generally adopted, either as a 
means of colonizing or of preventing crime, is well exposed. The baleful 
effects of sending hardened criminals to infant settlements is ably insisted 
upon; and it is clearly shown that, in most cases, transportation is a wish 
gratified rather than a pain inflicted. His Lordship concludes his work by 
pointing out the advantages, combating the objections to, and strongly 
urging the necessity of appointing commissioners to inquire into the sub- 
ject. In the appendix to this excellent little volume there are some details 
which most forcibly display the vicious effects of the present system. 


Tue Autobiography of Grant Thorburn. 


We have nothing to say against America, but much in its praise, and 
Grant's book deserves to be in the hands of every one who meditates a trip 
to the “* New World,” as it will still be called, like the New Forest when it 
is old; the enterprize, the industry, the cheerfulness, the exertion of this 
extraordinary /itt/e man, is worthy the attention of the whole commer- 
cial world. Patient in adversity, temperate in prosperity, and useful in 
his varied callings, the original “Laurie Todd,” is an excellent and 
charming person; too fond, to please us, of American politics, but yet so 
truthful and straight-minded in all his ways, that we bid him and his 
singular book, God s ! in all the corners of the earth, We wish we 
had space for a lengthened notice—but we must only refer our readers to 
the book itself; they will read, and learn, and admire, laugh, and censure, 
praise, and sometimes condemn. Much that is contained in its varied 
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pages, the spirit and industry of the man they must applaud, te them- 
selves,—for never was there a more por ee settler, ina barren — 
land ;. the dedication to the Duchess of Buccleuch, is the most earnest and 


touching thing of the kind we have ever perused. 


Church and State in America. Inscribed to the Bishop of London. 
By C. Colton, A.M. 


Tt is well for America that she has, resident in the metropolis of Great 
Britath, a prompt and able advocate, always on the spot and always ready 
to meet her enemies and accusers in the gate. The Lord Bishop of Lend: 
with other itaries, and various reviews and publications on Ecclesias- 
tical topics, have, it seems, uttered, written, and circulated numerous mis- 
representatiofis On the subject of the religion of the United States,—misre- 
presentations, i some cases at least, proceeding less from malice than 
es. These Mr. Colton has classified, and demolished them all as 
they have successively presented themselves before him. The pamphlet 
is, at this moment, especialy seasonable If the general subject of national 
establishments, or that of the Church of England in particular, should, 
during the yp wre of the question of Church Reform in Parliament, 
a the discussion which We anticipate, Mr. Colton's “ Church and 

tate in America” will furnish ‘all parties with certain and sufficient in- 
formation as to the real state of that country on the question at issue in 
this. Misrepresentation cannot, after the perusal of this masterly per- 
formance, shield itself under the plea of ignorance. 


Memorials of a Tour in some Parts of Greece, chiefly Poetical. By 
Richard Monckton Milnes. 


We cannot compliment Mr. Milnes on his poetry, nor on the ral 
literary merits of this melange of narrative, sentimentalism, and r . 
yet there are a few redeeming beauties in the verse, and coennianalie wee 
observe glimpses of talent rising above mediocrity. But not of this cha- 
racter is “ the Suliot’s answer to an expostulating Frank,” where we meet 
with no better lines than the following :— 

‘I ask you, would nature have planted us there, 
Where earth’s farthest region is bounded by air ; 
Where the great Eagle pauses in wonder to see 
The race he contemns as exalied as He,” 

“ Olympus"’ is in a higher tone, and breathes something of the spirit of 

nuine poetry. The portion, or section, we know not what to call it, 

eaded ‘‘ Ali Pacha,” a considerable powers of discrimination and 
reflection, and is written with spirit and taste. But, as a whole, the volume 
has little in it to excite interest; it is a mere collection of fragments, and 
we are quite of the opinion of the author's friends, to whom the manuscript 
was deferentially referred, that “ whatever might be the merits of the con- 
tents, its form, or rather formlessness, is quite sufficient to prevent it irom 
winning the slightest public attention.” 


Songs and Poems by Charles Mackay. 


The diffidence expressed, in imine, by this aspirant, inclined us to a 
favourable rather than a sinister augury respecting his efforts; and our 
examination of them has justified our presentiment. We cannot, indeed, 
ascribe to them any very conspicuous share of the electric soul of poetry, 
or “divinus afflatus;” yet to have some few sparks of this ethereal flame 
must afford scope for exultation,and to that extent may this writer advance 
his claim. In his list of subjects, he has not ventured, in many instances, 
beyond the old traditional generalities ; yet the few excursions he has made 
out of that circle are far from infelicitous. “The Prayer of Adam, alone in 
Paradise,’ contains some thoughts which must have streamed from the 
fountain of the heart. 
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Proposed Abolition of the Local Testamentary Courts. By 
Michael J. Quin. 


The subject of this pamphlet, which has already run into a fourth edi- 
tion, is of great importance to all those numerous families of moderate 

roperty who reside at any distance from the om gun Almost since the 
establishment of Christianity in this country, ] tribunals have existed 
amongst us for grant of probates and of letters of administration. The 
system thus so long established, which has afforded every possible facility 
for the accomplishment of both of these objects, certain Commissioners, as 
well as a Committee of the House of Commons, have proposed altogether 
to abolish, with a view to substitute for it a single tribunal in London, 
whither all wills shall in future be sent from all parts of the country. The 
consequence of this alteration would be, to increase very considerably the 
expense of probates and letters of administration in the first instance, and 
to render it necessary for any person who lives at a distance from town, 
and who would wish to examine an original will, either to submit to the 
expense and inconvenience of a journey to London, or to pay an agent for 
the purpose. Now, when it is considered that there are about nineteen 
thousand probates and letters of administrations taken out in the course of 
a year in the local courts, and that of these seven thousand appertain to 
properties under 200/., and twelve thousand to probates under 1000/,, it is 
obvious that the expense of the new system would fall chiefly on the small 
properties of the kingdom, a most unequivocal, and therefore a most unjust 
mode of dealing with the difficulties of this question. Mr. Quin has shown 
that the local courts might be reduced from 380 to about 40; and that by 
rendering these tribunals in every way efficient, advantages might be ob- 
tained for the administration of the testamentary branches ofour law which 
could not be expected from the theoretical projects of the Commissioners, 


Letters from a Father to his Son on his entering the Army. Dedicated, 
by permission, to Lieut. Gen. Sir H. Taylor, G.B.C. By an Old 
Officer. 


The contents of this admirable little book makes us regret that it is not 
(to use a bookselling phrase) “ got up “ in better style ; had it been printed 
in small type, and neatly bound, so as to form a pocket volume, there are 
but few of our young heroes who would not have possessed it. It is, we 
understand, the production of a very meritorious officer, who is blessed with 
half-pay (which a facetious friend of ours calls split pea) and eleven 
children! We mention this to prove his fitness for setting forth a soldier's 
duty, which he has well and ably done. The letters are to his own son; 
there is little doubt of their being dictated both by judgment and affection. 


Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the Cavery and Neilgherry Hills. 


To all who wish to be instructed with regard to the best part of the 
climate of India this book will be useful; to all who are about to visit 
those regions of the sun it will be indispensable. The Neilgherry Hills 
and the Falls of the Cavery appear to be the paradise of a sultry land. It 
is here that the dim and sunken eye of the drooping invalid first brightens, 
and his emaciated form and shattered nerves are again braced into health 
and elasticity. As a description of an oasis in the desert—of a lovely land 
of promise—this book is most pleasing. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The Architectural Magazine; or Popular 
Journal of Improvements in Architecture, 
Building, and Furnishing, and the Arts more 
immediately connected therewith, conducted 
by J.C. Loudon, F.L.S.&c. author of the “ En- 
cyclopeedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Archi- 
tecture and Furniture,” will appear on the Ist 
March, and be conducted monthly, price ls. 6d. 

The first Monthly Part of a work on Natural 
History, by Henry Woods, F.Z.5., ALS.» 
which has been nearly seven years in prepa- 
ration, is announced to appear on the 31st of 
March. 

Brother Tragedians, a Novel, by Isabel Hill, 
ts shortly to be published. 

Messrs, Planché and C. Dance announce the 
publication of their Dramas produced during 
the last four seasons, by Madame Vestris, at 
the Olympic Theatre, 

Shortly will appear a volume, consisting of 
original pieces, by some of the most eminent 
writers of the day, on subjects connected with 
the evils of Slavery, or the Prospects of the 
Emancipated Negroes. 

A new monthiy series of Views in India, 
China, and on the Shores of the Red Sea, from 
sketches by Capt. R. Elliot. 

A second series of the Naval Sketch-Book, 
containing some curious facts regarding Por- 
tugal, by Capt. Glascock. 

In monthly parts, beginning with Germany, 
Lays and Legends of various Nations, illus- 
trative of their Traditions, Popular Literature, 
and Superstitions, by J. W. Thoms, editor of 
the “ Early English Prose Romances.” 

Makanna; or, the Land of the Savage; de- 
scribing the Scenery of Southern Africa, and 
including the extraordinary History of the Pro- 
phet Chieftain Makanna. 

The Sea-Service; or, Popular Sketches of 
Ship-Building and Naval Warfare, by the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ A Year in Spain.” 

Excursions in the North of Europe, by John 
Barrow, jun. 

An Account of the Principal Objects, &c. 
made during Tweaty Years’ Residence in 
Egypt, by J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 

A Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of Sir Matthew Hale, Knight, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, by J. B. Williams, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Cleone, a Tale of Married Life, by Mrs. Le- 
man Grimstone. 

The History of the Church in Scotland, by 
the Rev. Dr. Russell. 

Memoirs and Remains of Bishop Lowth, by 
the Rev. P. Hall, M.A. 

A Selection from the Lyric Poems of Goethe, 
with a few Translations in English and Italian, 
by the Rey. Mr. Hawtrey, of Eton College. 

Education Reform ; or, the Necessity and 
Practicability of a Comprehensive System of 
National Education. By Thomas Wyse, jun., 
Esq., late M.P. for the County of Tipperary. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, 
by Lady Charlotte Bury. Oblong 4to. 21. 2s. 

A Discourse on the Studies of the Univer- 
sity, by A. Sedgwick. Svo, 2ndedit. 4s. 

Sir Rodolph of Hapsburgh, an historical ro- 
mance. 3 vols. p- 8vo. Ll. lls. 6d. 


Entomologia Edinensis ; or, a Descriptive 
History of the Insects found in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, by James Wilson and Rev. 
J. Duncan. 8vo. 12s. 

Chitty’s Forms of Practical Proceedings in 
the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer. 12mo. 18s. 

Hayward’s Translation of Goethe's Faust. 
2nd edit. 8vo. 12s, 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine, by the author of 
Pelham, &c, Royal 8vo, lV. lis. 6d. Ditto, 
large paper, India proofs, 32. 3s. 

Parkes’ Chemical Catechism, 13th edition. 
Svo. 15s. 

The History and Principles of Banking, by 
J. W. Gilbart. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

The Light of Nature pursued, by Abraham 
Tucker, with some Account of the Life of the 
Author, by Sir H. Mildmay. 3d edit. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

Stephens’s Summary of the Criminal Law. 
8vo. 12s, 

History of the British Colonies, by M. Mar- 
tin. Vol. I.: Possessions in Asia. 8vo. Qs, 

The Writings of Washington, with his Life, 
by Jared Sparks. Vol. ll. (the first of the 
Writings). 8vo. 19s. 

On Wages and Combinations, by Colonel 
Torrens. 8vo. 5s. 

The History of Natural Philosophy, by Pro- 
fessor Powell of Oxford (being, Vol. LI. of 
Lardner’s Cyclopeedia). 8vo.f.c. 6s. 

The Recees; a Serio-Comic Tour to the 
Hebrides, by Frederick Fag, Esq, of Westmin- 
ter. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Village Patriarch, Love, and other 
Poems, by E. Elliot. I2mo. 5s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1834. 1l2mo. 9s, 

Paxton’s Introduction to the Study of Hu- 
man Anatomy. Vol.1l. 8vo. 12s. 

Hume and Smoliett. Voll. 12mo. 5s, 

Crabbe’s Poetical Works, with his Life, by 
his Son. Vol. I. 12mo. ds, 

Romance of History (France, Vol. 1.) 12mo. 

The History of the Glove Trade, by W. Hall. 
12mo. 5s. 

Theological Library, Vol. VI. (Smedley’s 
History of the Reformed Religion in France, 
Vol. II.) 12mo. 6s. cloth, 

Grace Kennedy's Works. 
5s. cloth. 

The Library of Romance, Vol. X. (the Baro- 
net, by aDébutant). l2mo. 6s. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Voll. Part Il. 8yvo. 6e, 

Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, by B. Thorpe. 
Royal 8vo. 20s. 

Reply to the Travels of an Irish Gentleman 
in Search of a Religion. 12mo. 4s. 

Bishop Andrews’ Private Devotion, by Rev. 
B. Bouchier. 12mo0. 3s. 6d. 

Book of Geoffry Crayon. 2 vols. 10s. 

Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian or 
Pelasgic Remains in Greece and Italy, from 
Drawings by the late E. Dodwell, Esq. and 
intended as a Supplement to his Tour in 
Greece. 131 Plates. Folio, 6/. 16s. 6d, 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. XV.: Per- 
sia, by J. B. Fraser, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

O’Keefe’s Legacy to his Daughter (being 
his Poetical Works). 12mo. 7s, 6d, 


Vol. II. 12mo. 
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FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


Tue exhibition at the British’ Gallery is at all times one of vast interest. 
The os object of the Institution is the sa/e of pictures, and it has been 
ever the great market of works of art. If something of variety is thus 
sacrificed by a plan which invites the transmission of such productions as 
have failed to attract purchasers elsewhere, we are amply compensated b 
the more advantageous positions in which they are placed, in rooms we 
lighted, and not so crowded as to distract the eye and the mind of the 
observer. The gallery may, doubtless, be improved; (the south room has 
been aptly described as “ the condemned hole ;"’) but at present it is the best 
constructed in the Metropolis. The exhibition of 1834 is on a par with its 
predecessors ; it, at least, manifests no falling off either in talent or in- 
dustry on the part of British artists. With many of the more prominent 
pictures we are already well acquainted; but they are such as may again 
and again claim and receive the attention of all who love and can appre- 
ciate art. There are few new contributors, although some with whom we 
are familiar appear to have taken rapid strides toward perfection during 
the year gone by. Such are Mr, Henry Wyatt and Mr. Scarlet Davies. 
Mr. Wyatt has two works of high merit, “ La Reverie” and “ Le Chapeau 
Noir ;" the idea of the latter being obviously, but not slavishly, taken from 
the celebrated picture of Rubens. Mr. Davies exhibits the interior of the 
Louvre, in which he has happily contrived to convey to canvass the peculiar 
grandeur and beauty of the magnificent depository of art in France. It is 
a bitter satire on the “ job” we are about to perpetrate in England. Among 
the most exquisite cabinet pictures it has ever been our privilege to ex- 
amine, are those of Mr. Callcott. A “Dutch Ferry,” (No. 3,) is an absolute 
gem; and a work of another class, “ Anne Page and Master Slender,” 
may be quoted in proof that the admirable artist has not confined his talents 
to landseape—the branch of his profession in which he is most known to 
excel. It will not surprise us if, having attained his object—surpassing 
excellence—in the one department, he seek to obtain it in another, and 
devote his pencil to the transcribing beauty in human kind, now that he 
has had his range over the Lower World. There are several fine produc- 
tions of Mr. E, Landseer: two, very opposite in character, will universally 
please—* A Naughty Child,” a little, sulky, mischief-making brat, whose 
broken slate and torn primer tell a sad tale; and “ Deer and Deer Hounds 
in a Mountain Torrent; both the hunters and the hunted are tumbli 
down a mighty precipice of rock and water. We are glad to find that ail 
the exhibited works of Mr. Etty are sold. The fact is strong against the 
notion, that paintings of the higher class do not find purchasers; and here- 
tofore the case of this fine and sterling historical pete has been quoted 
as in point. But it is obvious that a true feeling for art is spreading 
rapidly in Great Britain. Its patrons are now no longer confined to the 
high-born and very wealthy; they are found among the many, and espe- 
cially among our merchant-princes, who have learnt the luxury to be de- 
rived trom its cultivation, and the advantages that may be obtained from 
its support. Mr. Vernon and Mr. Morrison have, we venture to assert, 
done more for its benefit during the few past years than half the noblemen 
in England within the same period; it is a noble mode of rendering riches 
useful—making it a blessing in a two fold sense: we trust and believe their 
examples will be widely imitated. Collins's delicious work, “ Returnin 
from the Haunts of the Sea Fowl,” is here exhibited. We have seen an 
admired it before; but it will amply repay those by whom it is again ex- 
amined: like all the productions of this artist, it is full of nature and truth. 
Mr. D. Roberts exhibits a large and magnificent work, one of the fruits of 
his recent visit to Spain; it is the Cathedral of Seville, as decorated for the 
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festival of the Corpus Christi. There are some admirable paintings of 
animals by Mr. Ward, R.A., who, we understand, has returned to the 
tice of his Prmece after a sojourn of some length away from “ the end- 


less pile of brick,” and among green fields, where the originals of his 
studies are to be found. Mr, Uwins has three pictures, one of them being 
his splendid work, “ Taking the Veil.” This is the first opportunity we 
have had of creaming beth the artist and the Royal Academy on his 
recent election to their body. A more unexceptionable choice, or one more 
satisfactory tothe public, could not have been made. Mr. M‘Clise, whose 
extraordinary work of “ Zelica,” in the exhibition of last year, produced 
a sensation of no common kind, exhibits three paintings. “ All Hallow 
Eve” was one of the attractions at Somerset-house, but it will be again 
seen to be again admired, at least by all to whom Irish character is in any 
degree familiar. We doubt, however, if it is generally understood. Wilkie 
succeeded in his scenes of Scottish humour; but his subjects were more 

neral, His “ Blind Man's Buff,” his “ Penny Wedding,” his “ Village 

air,’ and so forth, cannot be described as peculiar to the land in which 
they were painted. The sports on the eve of All Hallow—the lead-melting, 
the snap-apple, the nut-burning, and the tub-diving—will scarcely strike at 
once the eye of an English observer. The genius of Mr. M‘Clise is of the 
highest order ; he is on the road to fame, and we trust he will not. linger on 
his way to follow his own humour rather than pursue the noble object he 
is certain to attain—if he so will it. Another picture, and in another style, 
is “ Francis the First,” paying his devoirs to a “ fair captive.” It is an 
excellent work, the design admirable, but hardly of sufficient warmth in the 
colouring. It injures and is injured by a picture which hangs injudi- 
ciously, beside it, “ The Mourners by the Rivers of Babylon,” by Joseph 
West—* By the rivers of Babylon we sate down and wept.’ It is a fine 
i ge of art, and ought to have been placed, as well as that by 

‘Clise, in a situation more correspondent with its merits, the more espe- 
cially as it is of a class as yet not sufficiently — by the majority 
of the Gallery visiters. The ouping is excellent, and the drawing not 
less so; but there is a dull and lead-like character in the colouring that 
prevents it from being at once attractive: it is only by being somewhat 
scrutinized that its value will be appreciated; by this test, however, it 
~~ be tried, and this is saying very much for it. 

ome of the rural scenes of Clater (spelt Clayter in the catalogue) dis- 
play a fine feeling for art, the birth of a genuine love of Nature. There is 
no mistaking this; the fact is told by a hundred little points, each of which 
the artist must have noted well and studied much. “The Unexpected Re- 
turn,” by A. Farrier, describes a girl's school,—the governess just entering 
her door “ unexpected,’ at the moment when the little romps are in the 
very height of unrestrained fun. It is a capital picture. Mr. T. Von Holst 
has two works, but neither of them in that style which has heretofore ex- 
cited our admiration: they are more quiet and sober. He has not taken 
his accustomed flight into the spirit-land of his ancestors. He is an artist 
of rare powers; and will, ere long, become as much the fashion as was 
Fuseli in his day. 

Among the landscapes we have to notice those of Mr. Stark, whose pub- 
lication, “ The Rivers of Norfolk,” we have elsewhere reviewed. They 
are fine examples of a style essentially English—pure and graceful, and 
yet bold and manly. Some admirable works by Mr. Webster claim and 
deserve attention. Two very sweet pictures—a village-girl and a boy 
angling—by Inskipp, are among the best of this accomplished artist, but 
are not of sufficient magnitude to add to his high reputation. There is a 
noble picture of “ A Peasant’s Home,” by J. P. Knight. Mr. Patten ex- 
hibits a splendid painting of “ A Bacchante.”’ It is with exceeding plea- 
sure we observe this artist pursuing the course towards success which we 
some years ago anticipated for him. “ A Study,” by Mr. John Hayter, is 
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a very excellent work. We have recently seen some of his portraits, that 
lead us to expect he will, ere long, hold a very high station in this depart- 
ment of art, to which he seems disposed to devote the energies of his fine 
mind. Our limits do not permit us to proceed farther with the list. We 
trust that public patronage will continue to advance, as it has long done, 
* The Institution for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists, and for promoting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom.” 


The late Mr. Bonnington’s pictures are at present exhibited in Regent- 
street. The collection consists of paintings, drawings, and sketches, 
containing examples of his various styles of painting architectural and ma- 
rine views, landscapes, and sketches of manners and costumes. As a study 
to young artists, we are presented with some of Bonnington’s earliest draw- 
ings, showing how the young idea advances from its first faint dawnings 
to the full sega J of honour and success. Besides these, the exhibition 
contains some truly characteristic sketches and studies from the living 
model, in the execution of which simplicity is happily blended with free- 
dom. These last will afford the professor, as well as the amateur, ample 
field for study and enjoyment. ey again remind us of the loss this 
country sustained when, in the prime of life and in the vigour of intellect, 
the artist was removed from among us. He had arrived at exceeding ex- 
cellence before knowledge had been matured by years—an age, indeed, 
when more ordinary men are but students in that art in which even genius 
rarely excels until after a long period of continued labour. The works of 
Bonnington are now universally appreciated, and bear enormous prices, the 
connoisseurs having discovered that, in 1834, a painting is worth 300/., 
which, in 1828, would have been gladly given for 30/.; so much for post- 
tumous fame and profit. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 


This 1s a noble undertaking, and one that is certain of success. The 
first number is now before us. It contains four prints, engraved in the 
most finished style of which the art is capable, from drawings by Turner, 
Callcott, and Stanfield; and published, with letter-press accompaniments, 
for the sum of half-a-crown. Even in these days of cheapness the fact is 
startling. It is only by a most extensive sale that the proprietors can be 
recompensed. We have some experience in such matters, and can form a 
tolerably accurate idea of the expense. Yet we venture to assert that the 
sale will be such as to render the speculation largel profitable. We have 
the guarantee of Messrs. Finden that the work will in no way deteriorate 
as it proceeds; and that succeeding parts will be at all events equal to that 
which is submitted to us as a specimen. The landscape illustrations to Lord 
Byron—produced by the same eminent engravers—are now brought to a 
conclusion, and we may refer to the series as one of rare excellence, which 
not only sustained the promise put forth at the outset, but which became 
of considerably greater value as its popularity increased. The plates we are 
now noticing are larger in size—more expensive in every way—yet are 
issued at the same price. It is pleasant, therefore, to find success stimulating 
to exertion. Messrs. Finden will find that public patronage keeps pace 
with their efforts. The Bible Illustrations, independently of their merit as 
works of art—and as such alone they would be widely popular—are calcu- 
lated to meet the wishes, and satisfy the wants of a large class of persons. 
The Bible is still the household guest of allin England ; the scenes of sacred 
history are familiar themes ; and we have long desired to obtain some mode 
by which our fancy might be aided in tracing its marvellous and deeply- 
interesting events. One of the main attractions of this work is its accuracy ; 
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pictorial effect has been given to the actual sketches of travellers taken 
upon the several spots delineated; and while we have a collection of 
beautiful embellishments, we may rest satisfied of their truth. 

We shall have other opportunities of noticing the publication ; but may 
now feel justified in recommending it in the strongest manner, It is one of 
those extraordinary productions to which the invention of engraving on 
steel has given birth—rendering the most perfect works of art of easy. access 
to persons of limited means, and thus cultivating a taste for that which is 
among the most exquisite of all the enjoyments that result from civilization. 

The first number contains views of Mount Ararat, by Calleott—the 
sketch by the author of Hajii Baba—Valley of the Brook Kedron—Sidon— 
(these two by Turner)—and Tadmor inthe Desert, from the pencil of Stan- 
field. They are glorious and exciting scenes to look upon and ponder over. 


Scenery on the Rivers of Norfolk. By James Stark. 


We noticed the early numbers of this exceedingly interesting and beau- 
tifully embellished work. It is now completed, and torms a delightful volume 
for all who love nature and admire art. Mr. Stark is among the most emi- 
nent of our English landscape painters. We have elsewhere spoken of his 

roductions. We may here note that they are well calculated for engray- 
ing, and that it would be difficult to find an artist better fitted to illustrate 
a work in which accuracy and truth in copying natural scenery were desired 
to be blended with refinement in taste and striking character in effect. His 
style is not too ambitious; he has evidently learnt it in the fields, beside the 
woods and along the streams and rivers of his native country. It is not travel- 
soiled. He may have been abroad, for aught we know, but he has borrowed no 
trick nor frippery from our continental neighbours. It is absolutely deli- 
cious to find a pure British painter now-a-days—such as Mr. Stark. It would 
be wise if some who are pursuing art, either as a pleasure or a profession, 
would study under him. We can scarcely imagine a better master for 
those who seek to carry good theory into able practice. We should add 
that his volume—which we cordially recommend—has had the advantage 
of being aided by the most efficient engravers ;—among them is Mr. George 
Cooke, whose works are models of excellence. His publication of ‘* Views 
on the Thames" is, perhaps, taken altogether, one of the most perfect of 
the English school. It has given rise to a host of paltry imitators—not 
cheap, although of marvellously low price—yet it continues high in public 
favour, and well deserves it. 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 


The Minister and the Mercer, translated by Mr. Bunn from the French 
of M. Scribe, has been produced with very considerable success. The story 
on which the plot is founded is tolerably well known. The scene is laid in 
the capital of Denmark. The reigning monarch, confined in his palace, 
and in a helpless state of fatuity, is ruled entirely by his wife, and she in 
turn by the minister Struenzee. To overturn the power of this minister is 
the wish of the Queen Dowager, and also of Bertrand. The Queen ac- 
cordingly intrigues and plots for the purpose, and, when her plans are ripe, 
invites Bertrand to join her. Her surprise and dismay are unbounded 
when, after hearing all her machinations, he declines. Thus it is, however, 
that he treats both noble and simple, and obtains possession of all their 
secrets by allowing them to suppose that he is at heart their friend. But 
he is the head, and they are the body. Nothing is done but he knows of 
it; no apparent reverse happens to himself or his friends, but eventually 
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the turn given to it, by his consummate wisdom, proves it good fortune in 
disguise. Success attends upon all his efforts, for he adopts the very 
method that must be successful ;—the agents of his enemies are unconscious 
tools in his hands, and his friends are building up his power when they 
only consider themselves promoting their own aggrandizement. Blunder- 
ing or well-laid schemes to effect his overthrow are alike powerless; and 
when his resignation is least expected, nay, most dreaded, he retires from 
office. A few hours, and he (is restored to favour,—not merely as a 
minister, but as the first minister; a post which, from the commencement, 
his enemies have been blindly plotting for him to obtain. Even the tumults 
of the popular insurrection subside into peace, or burst out again with fury, 
at the very time that his power is to be strengthened, or, to serve ultimate 
purposes, weakened. In bringing about these results, Bertrand never ap- 
pears to intrigue, but when all the materials for combustion are gathered 
together, he applies the spark, or witholds it, as best suits his purpose. 
The wily Tallyrand is said to be the prototype of Bertrand, and the hoary 
weer ts who wittily said, when some one called Marmont a traitor, that 
: “ watch only went a little faster than the others,” is well represented 
vy Farren. 

Throughout the piece, pithy bits of wisdom, each fit for a statesman’s 
axiom, flash out with a smartness that is quite refreshing. The curious, 
but too true view of human motives, taken by this Nestor in politics, is 
avowedly a sly sarcasm, and a composed sense of mental superiority that 
begets respect while it affords pleasure. In the performance Farren falls 
short of the almost ideal excellence with which many would invest the cha- 
racter. The wit, the sentiments, and the sneers, are all the result, in Ber: 
trand, of an experience unexampled, accompanied with transcendant abili- 
ties: hence his humour cught never to be represented with the slightest 
approach to vulgarity or excess of gesture, nor should his wariness bear 
the appearance of cunning. Wisdom, worldly wisdom it is true, but of a 
high intellectual standard, is the prominent characteristic of the man, and 
it should never be degraded by the offensive leer of the hypocrite. Farren’s 
peat however, is a superb effort ; and if it does not equal our proba- 

ly fanciful expectations, it certainly exceeds anything else the stage now can 
boast of. The part of Raton, the rich mercer, and the leader of the popular 
party, and who, like a citizen patriot, spends 20,000 florms during the time 
of the tumult, is entrusted to Mr. Dowton; his performance is good, 
though we have seen him to greater advantage. e servant of Raton 
(Mr. Webster) was a judicious piece of acting. Mr. Brindal, as Baron 
Gochler, the fop minister, the premier of an hour and a half, overdid his 
yart ; so consummate anass is not in existence as the one represented by 

Ir. Brindal. Mrs. Sloman, as the Queen Dowager, acted in her usual 
sombre, awful style. Miss .£. Tree, as Christine (we hailed her return 
with pleasure), who is a sort of beautiful attaché to the comedy, made the 
most that could be made of a character comparatively insignificant. Mrs. 
Glover, as the wife of the mercer, was, as she always is, excellent. Cooper, 
as the son of the mercer, made love to Christine, in his best style. The 
scenery and decorations are of a very superior order. 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


Gustavus 111. has retained its popularity unimpaired since our last 
notice, and its nightly production has been interrupted only by the pro- 
duction of a piece uniting whatever was attractive in the gorgeous 
splendour of the opera to a novelty and magnificence peculiar to itself,—we 
mean the Rerolt of the Harem. \ts production was heralded by a thousand 
rumours of its indelicacy and improper tendency, and various were the 
surmises hazarded as to its being immediately suppressed. Nothing could 
be more unfounded than the apprehensions of the fastidious ; and its 
frequent repetition has amply belied the predictions of the prudish. Its 
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name is significant of its purport, and is founded upon the traditionary 
resistance of the fair inmates of the S io of Mahomet, King of Granada, 
to the wishes of that potentate. Ismael, the Commander-in-Chief (Monsieur 
Silvain) of Mahomet's armies, returning triumphant from a campai 
against the enemies of the Prophet, is offered, in the profuseness of his 
monarch’'s gratitude, any boon in the power of the sovereign to confer, 
Previous to Ismael's expedition, he had been betrothed to Zulma, (Made- 
moiselle Pauline Leroux,) who, in his absence, had been made a resident in 
the harem, and was destined for the pleasures of royalty; but the maiden 
remaining true to her soldier-lover, Ismael demands her hand as the recom- 
nce of the toils of warfare. _Mahomet’s refusal, and her devotion to 
smael, turn the heart of Zulma from its wonted meekness, and she and her 
companions resolve to effect their liberty by force‘of arms. Their schemes 
for their delivery are for some time rendered abortive, owing to the 
vigilance of the chief of the Eunuchs ; but by the friendly interference of the 
Genius of the Harem, (who, disguised as a slave, had once been protected by 
Zulma from the brutality of a ruffianly attendant,) the fair insurgents are 
furnished with javelins adapted to such puissant hands. The magic 
weapons, which sprung from the sterile boards of the harem, are indued 
with the power of changing, at the will of their owners, from instruments of 
warfare to sweet-toned lyres ; so that when their inspector-general finds 
them at the unfeminine exercise of the spear practice, and calls the house- 
hold troops to suppress the mutiny, he discovers, on his return, that they 
had other harmony than the “ music of the spears.’ Their plans being at 
length matured, the fair rebels quit the palace of the despot, bivouac in a 
secure pass of the Alpuxarras Mountains, and bid successful defiance to 
the might of their late sovereign. As the sex of Achilles was betrayed to 
Ulysses when the wily chieftam tempted the warrior with battle-axes and 
sword-blades, so the potency of fine shawis and brilliant kerchiefs achieves 
the subjugation of the valorous maidens, who were invincible against the 
legions of an empire. The consequence of their vanity is, however, obviated 
by the interposition of the good Genius, who causes the affair to terminate, 
as all such affairs usually do, in the marriage of the lovers and the total 
discomfiture of the enemies to their union. Such are the materials from 
which a three-act ballet, entitled the Revolt of the Harem is formed. In 
every respect, the production is the most unique, correctly sustained, and 
elegantly simple thing of the kind we ever witnessed. All the available 
talent of England and the Continent, essential to its success, has been 
procured ; and whether we regard the dancing, scenery, grouping, or other 
features of the ballet, we must concede it our entire approbation. The 
scene is laid in Granada, at the time of the Caliph's occupation of that fairest 
of Spain's fair provinces. All the romance, and heroism, and chival 
inseparably associated with the era and the place, are summoned to enlist 
the mind of the spectator in favour of that which produces emotions of 
times long passed, when he deemed the earth an Elysium, and its 
inhabitants demigods, and Spain, above all lands, stood first in his estima- 
tion. The Alhambra, with its thousand indefinable associations, its 
oriental magnificence, its chaste blending of Saracenic pomp and simplicity, 
its magnanimous monarch, and their noble-souled gallant cavaliers, and 
its Moorish mysteries, is presented in all its quondam splendour. The 
Court of Lions, with their ceaseless cascades of fragrant waters, and the 
glories of the Crescent, are again restored to their pristine grandeur; and 
one is half persuaded that Washington Irving is anything but hyperbolical 
in his glowing eulogy of this region of enchantment and magnificence. The 
performers, too, are just such personages as fancy would people such a scene 
with,—all aérial, joyous beings, light and lovely as their own sunny skies, 
and bounding as the waters of their silvery Xenil. The Crescent would 
have never waned had the Vicegerents of the Prophet in Granada such 
defenders of its honour as the ae 5 of the Harem appear in the ballet, 
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Impotent would have been the prowess of the Cid and his chivalrous 
battalions against the fair Paynims, and the hearts of the Christians would 
have been about as impalpable to the eyes of the ungodly houris as a 
square yard of London fog in a tropical sunbeam. Nothing could be finer 
than the arrangement of the whole production ;—all its parts 
perfection. The dancing, bathing of the nymphs, and military evolutions 
of the Amazonian warriors have earned the praise and admiration of all 
who have seen them. 


VICTORIA. 


A three-act comedy, called the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, from the 
pen of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, has been produced at this theatre, and re- 
ceived with every mark of admiration. It is founded on the well-known 
ballad of the “ Beggar's Daughter of Bednall Green,” as it appears in the 
“* Percy Reliques.” The particulars of the plot it would be uninteresting 
minutely to detail, as in most points the play assimilates with the ballad. 
The wooing of “ Prettye Bessee™ by suitors of rank and peasants of low 
degree is the pivot on which all the incidents are made to turn. The final 
recognition of her noble origin, and the reward to the young gallant who 
courted her when humble and unknown,—himself not less unknown,—by 
receiving the hand ofa baron's daughter, in the while being discovered 
to be a baron’s son, forms the romantic wind-up to this eventful history. 
With these rather slender materials Mr. Knowles has made excellent use. 
As a dramatic production his play is worthy his former well-earned fame. 
It contains many bursts of true poetry, and a strain of thought pervades 
the whole that genius alone can infuse. High moral sentiment, devoid of 
all clap-trap absurdities ; appeals to better feelings than the mere floating 
and evanescent sentiments of the day, distinguish this beautiful production. 
In addition to the interest attached to the simple development of the for- 
tunes of “‘ Prettye Bessee,” a sort of underplot has been introduced, which 
is throughout of the humorous cast. One young Small, with “ a soul above 
buttons,” anxious to see the world, and escape the thraldom of trade and 
the pollution of the city, prevails upon Old Small, his father, to allow him 
to seek his fortune. To this the old man consents; and the farewell (Mr. 
Williams is the father) and the parting benediction are both, for the acting 
and the sentiments conveyed by the actor, truly worthy of being pronounced 
as “ beautiful exceedingly.” The young adventurer half repents him, but 
that “ too flattering mirror,’ that 

** known disease 
That beauty hath, to bear too deep a sense 
Of her own self-conceived excellence,” 
is too much for the vanity of ass young Small; and, under the impression 
that such a face, and such a figure, must win the heart of some high-born 
dame, he sallies forth in quest of fortune. This is altogether a well-con- 
ceived character. Not less so is that of the servant to the young city 
fopling. The instructions given by master to man, as to how the servant 
of a gentleman of condition should bear himself, is in a style equal to any- 
thing in the old dramatists. Mr. Abbott, with a mixture of silly simplicity 
and egregious self-love, has hit off the apparent original conception of the 
author most excellently ; nor is the performance of the servant Peter, by 
Mr. Latham, deserving of any comment but that of unmixed praise. 
Finally, young Small is married to a cobbler’s daughter, who, like himself, 
has entertained most dainty notions of marrying to high degree. They are 
mutually deceived into the belief of the other being a person of high rank, 
—of the lady believing the gentleman to be a “ real gentleman,” and the 
gentleman believing the lady to be a “real lady,” until they are deluded into 
matrimony ; they then discover their error, and repent their doings. The 
scene where Ralph (Mr. Forrester) first instigates the courtship is admirable. 
The awkward, funny, rustic, fine lady-airs of Miss P. Horton, as Kate, the 
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cobbler's daughter, drew down roars of laughter; nor did the lackadaisical 
shyness of Abbott, nor the easy dexterity of Forrester, pass unnoticed by 
the audience. Mrs. Egerton looked and spoke Queen Elizabeth to the life. 
The Lord Wilford of Mr. Knowles was distinguished by intense feeling. 
The entrance of the Queen wound up the plot, and after the same st le 
as has been done by the ballad-monger, only he has told us more than the 
dramatist— : 
“* A bridegroome most happy then was the young knighte, 
In joy and felicitie long lived hee, 
All with his faire ladye the prettye Bessee.”’ 
At the conclusion Mr. Knowles was loudly called for, and, on announc- 

ing the ees for repetition, he retired amidst the loudest cheers. 


Frank Fox Se a very laughable farce, has been another very attrac- 
tive novelty of the last month. 


Lurline is still played to crowded houses at the Adelphi; and Yates 
enlivens the gloom of Lent by a merry Monologue, assisted by Mrs. Yates 
and the modern Momus, Mr. John Reeve. 


The Olympic still fills ; for Vestris has lost none of the charms of her 
bewitching manner, nor has Liston adopted a mask. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Accounts have been recently communicated to this Society of the expedi- 
tions of Captain Back and Mr. Lander, with a brief sketch of the plans of 
two projected expeditions,—one into the interior of South Africa from 
Delagoa Bay, the other behind British Guiana ; towards the organization 
of which the Council had agreed to subscribe from the funds of the Society. 

The letters from Captain Back were dated Norway House, 27th June 
last, and intimated his having completed his preparations, and being about 
to set out for Cumberland House; whence, after seeing his heavy boats off, 
under the care of his assistant, Dr. King, he meant to proceed himself in ad- 
vance, in alight canoe, to ascertain the truth of a report that an easier route 
to the Thlew-ee-cho would be found from Athabasca than from the Great Slave 
Lake. This information was accompanied by a letter from Dr. Richardson, 
regarding this practicable deviation from the original plan; in which he 
argued that it was impossible that any route from Athabasca could be 
easier than from the Great Slave Lake. The thanks of the Society were 
voted to him for his communication ; at the same time a strong opinion 
was expressed that Captain Back would not in any case allow his heavy 
boats to be led astray, it being obvious from his letters that he meant to 
precede them for this very purpose. 

The intelligence regarding Mr. Lander's expedition was obtained from 
Mr. MacGregor Laird, who had accompanied him, and recently returned. 
It was communicated vivd voce to the Society by the Secretary. It ap- 
peared from it that the expedition had failed as a mercantile speculation, 
and suffered great loss of life from sickness; but had otherwise proved the 
easy accessibility of the interior of Africa in this direction, and the proba- 
bility that other expeditions, fitted out at less expense, and embracing a 
greater number of objects, would be more successful. The natives were, 
in the main, willing to trade, and their country was so exuberantly fertile 
that they could not long want the means of doing so to great advantage, if 
only the slave-trade were effectually abolished ; but, at present, they scarcely 
thought of other exportable produce than their fellow-men ; and sold them, 
both up the river to the Fellatahs, and down the river to the Ebo, Bonny, 
Benin, and Calabar tribes, for further transfer to European slavers. 
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Mr. Laird also describes the population on the river as dense, and some 
of the towns as large ; Ebo having 6000, Atta 15,000, and Funda, even, 
70,000 inhabitants. There is no union, however, among them, each attack- 
ing and plundering the other as opportunity or provocation instigate; and 
even their language is not uniform, different dialects being spoken in dif- 
ferent parts of the river. Mohammedanism is on the increase among 
them ; but there is little bigotry, and much superstition. In form they are 
stout and well-built, but under-sized. The average height is scarcely above 
five feet six inches; and Mr. Laird does not think that he anywhere saw a 
man more than five feet ten. The females are plump and good-looking 
when young ; but being married at about twelve, they are old at twenty, as 
among the coast tribes. 

Cattle are small, and not numerous ; sheep and goats abundant, and of 
middle size; poultry very small, but sweet and good. Fish are plentiful in 
all the rivers and creeks; and the catching them constitutes a specific em- 
ployment, or perhaps occupies almost a separate caste, or tribe, among the 
natives. 

The arts of weaving and dying blue with indigo are well known; also of 
tanning and working leather; and of brewing, but not distilling. Butter 
was found among the uppertribes. Riding is also much practised by them ; 
the saddle and bit being both Moorish, and the horses small, but active 
and vigorous. In Funda common blacksmith’s work is well executed ; and 
they make copper into ornaments, and bowls for their pipes. The walls of 
this city are eight miles in cireuit, twenty feet high, and eight wide at the 
top, with a ditch thirty feet across. The material is mud; but it is well 
Peepers and put together. 

Mr. Laird left Mr. Lander in August last, at which time he was about to 
proceed further up the river, with the view, if possible, of reaching or even 
passing Boussa. He had previously been to Fernando Po, and procured 
reinforcements both of men and supplies; so that the iron steam-boat, 
which alone he retained, was equally effective as ever. Not the least ap- 
prehension was entertained of violence from the natives. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


A 4 by Mr. J. A. R. Stevenson has been read, containing an account 
of the Phansigars and Shoodgarshids. The Phansigars are people who 
form themselves into gangs for the purpose of murdering and robbing tra- 
vellers; and so systematic are their plans, and so faithful have the indivi- 
dual members of these gangs proved to each other, that it has been found 
extremely difficult to bring them within the reach of the judicial power. 
The examination of part of a large gang inhabiting a village near Bijapur, 
furnished Mr, Stevenson, with the particulars, were detailed in this paper. 
This gang was under the command of two naigs or chiefs, and also paid 
tribute to the potell, or head of the village, as a consideration for his silence. 
Most of them were Mahommedans, but there were Rajputs and other castes 
among them; the males were about sixty in number. They are sworn to 
a fair division of the spoil, to secrecy, and mutual fidelity ; they never rob 
without first murdering their victim, which is done by strangulation ; and 
they never leave any traces of their deeds. Mr. Stevenson details the plan 
pursued by these miscreants to effect their object, and states that they have 
been, for the most part, removed from the British territories. In the 13th 
volume of the “‘ Asiatic Researches a very ample account of these gangs 
will be found, as communicated by Dr. Sherwood. The Shoodgarshid 
(which is a Canarese term, compounded of shoodgar, a burning or burial- 
ground, and shid, proficient or ready, from their being supposed to lurk 
about such places with a view to collect certain human bones to work 
charms, &c.) is a fraternity of jugglers and fortune-tellers, who profess to 
live by begging ; but they are known to kidnap children, and carry on an 
abominable traffic in the sinews extracted from the breasts, wrists, and 
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ancles of females who have been recently delivered ; which last is an essen* 
tial particular as regards their efficacy. As a proof of the existence of this 
custom, Mr. Stevenson relates an instance which occurred at Sholapore a 
few years ago. 
At a recent meeting a communication from Lieut. Burnes was read, 
iving an account of the existing state of Sattan Somnatly, the site of the 
celebrated temple destroyed by Sultan Mahmud of Ghizni, a. p. 1024. The 
town is in the province of Guzerat, and on the coast, about forty miles 
above the Portuguese settlement of Diu. The Mahommedan invader is 
said to have dashed the idol to pieces with his mace; nor is this denied by 
the pious Hindoo; but he consoles himself with the reflection, that his God 
retired into the sea on the approach of the conqueror, and has ever since 
remained there. The great temple is placed to the north-west of the town 5 
and being on a rising ground, is visible at twenty-five miles’ distance. 
There is a remarkable feature in its architecture, viz., its having three 
domes. The arches were originally formed in the style of most other 
Hindoo buildings, by projecting courses of stone gradually approaching 
each other until they met; but the Mahommedans have transformed these 
into more perfect figures. The town itself is of unquestionable antiquity, 
and the traditions of its inhabitants accord in a remarkable manner with 
the records of history. Thanks were returned to Lieut. Burnes for his 
interesting paper ; which was followed by the reading of some remarks on 
the Hindoo system of education practised in Southern India, by Captain 
Harkness, who observes, in commencing, that the southern peninsula 
having been less exposed than other parts to changes from foreign inter- 
ference, on account of the plan there adopted, may be considered to afford 
a sufficiently faithful picture of what Hindoo institutions really aré. The 
position and emoluments of the schoolmaster are first described, to which 
succeeds a detail of the course of instruction, with illustrations ; the nature 
and amount of the schoolmaster’s remuneration are next stated; and the 
paper concludes with a brief exposé of the principles and effects of the 
system itself, and an indication of some of its more striking defects, The 
natives, it is stated, would gladly accept an improved system of education 
for their children, if held out to them, with the sanction and authority of 
Government. 





VARIETIES. 


Population.—According to an analysis of the occupation of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, taken from Marshall's Statistics of the British Em- 
pire, there are— 

Agricultural occupiers ; , . « 1,500,000 
Agricultural labourers . ° ° ; 4,800,000 
Mining labourers ° : : ° - 600,000 
Manufacturers ° ° ° ° ° 2,400,000 
Proprietors and annuitants . ° ° . 41,116,398: 
Seamen and soldiers . . , ‘ 831,000 
Shopkeepers ° ° . . - *« * 2,100,000 
All other classes ° ;: ° - é 3,190,000 





Total . . ° - 16,537,398 


It appears, from this statement, that the agricultural population, com- 
pared with that employed in manufactures and mines, is as two to one; it 
seems to follow, that the number of shopkeepers, and of fradesmen and 
artificers,—that is, of shoemakers, tailors, butchers, carpenters, &e.,—in- 
cluded in the last line of figures, who are dependent upon the agricultural 
interest, must be to those dependent upon the manufacturmg interest, in 
something like the same proportion. It is not, therefore, too much to say, 
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that there are ten millions of persons in Great Britain interested in the 
British ecieune the ships on Lloyd's books, about one-third 

; s on $ 3, one- are 
in the first class. It has been calculated that, in twenty-two years, the 
whole amount of tonnage of England is either lost or broken up. That 
calculation is thus made, taking all the ships that have been built during 
that period in England, and it appears we have about 240,000 or 250,000 
less tonnage than we had twenty-one years ago; so that in twenty-two 
years it requires a number of ships to be built equal to the existing ton- 
nage to keep it up. The annual per centage of loss of ton in the 
whole shipping of the country varies very much; the Newcastle Insurance 
Association costs, one year with another, about nine per cent., but that 
includes the averages. which amount to nearly half the sum. It has been 
calculated from Lloyd's books that there is a ship and a half lost per day 
throughout the year, but this calculation includes foreigners. 


Steam and Machinery.—The estimated number of looms propelled by 
water and steam power in the United Kingdom, including those im prepa- 
ration for working previous to the stagnation, and as near as any calcula- 
tion can be made, is 58,000. The average produce, taking it at 32 square 
yards a day, makes 1,254,000, or 1,741 yards a minute; weekly, 7,524,000 ; 
monthly, 31,300,000; yearly, 376,200,300. Allowing to each person six 
yards for yearly consumption, will supply 62,700,000, and will cover 62,700 
acres of ground, and in length would extend 213,750 miles, and reach 
across the Atlantic Ocean 71 times. 

Newspapers going by Post —His Grace the Postmaster-General has de- 
termined on abolishing the whole of the privileges enjoyed by the clerks 
of the Post-office, as regards the transmission of, or dealing in, newspapers, 
whether English or foreign. No other class of persons will be allowed any 
exclusive privilege with regard to such trade, which will become entirely 
open and free in every respect. These privileges will cease, so far as 
English newspapers, and the circulation of them within the United King- 
dom, are concerned, on the 5th of April next, which will allow ample time 
for such arrangements as the public convenience will demand, connected 
with a change of this nature. The transmission and supply of the English 
newspapers abroad, as well as the supply of foreign newspapers from all 
parts of the world, will cease to be included in the Post-office privileges, at 
periods varying according to the distance from which such papers are to 
be obtained, or to which they are required to be sent; which periods are 
not yet, we believe, definitively settled. A compensation is proposed to be 
made to the clerks of the Post-office only in those cases wherein their pri- 
vileges, as in the instance of foreign newspapers, are established by an 
Act of Parliament. Hereafter any Post-office clerk dealing in newspapers 
will be dismissed.— Times. 


Bank of England.—An account of the liabilities and assets of the Bank 
of England, on the average of the three months ending the 4th of 
February :— 

LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation . . «. £18,377.000 | Securities « « « £24,762,000 
Deposits ere; e 14,086,000 Bullion © ®@.\¢, xe ‘eo 9,954,000 


£32,463,000 £34,716,000 


” Population, §c.—There has been delivered to the Members of the House 
of Commons an abstract of the population returns for Ireland in 1833. 
The following are the results:—English statute acres 17,183,763, houses 
inhabited 1,249,816, building 15,308, uninhabited 40,654, total families 
1,385,066, families chiefly employed in agriculture 884,339, chiefly employed 
in trade, manufactures, and Shadievedl 249,352, families not pine perme in 
these two classes 251,368, males 3,794,880, females 3,972,521, total number 
of persons 7,767,401. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


In all France, during the year 1831, only twenty-five persons were exe- 
cuted, of whom twenty-three had been convicted of murder. The same year, 
in England alone, the number executed was fifty-two, of whom twelve had 
been convicted of murder. Hence in France, only éco, but in England— 
with a vastly smaller population—no fewer than forty, exclusive of mur- 
derers, died by the hand of the executioner. 


The obelisk erected at Munich, in honour of the Bavarians who fell in 
the Russian campaign, is now completed. The four sides of the socle bear 
the following inscriptions :—Ist. To the 30,000 Bavarians killed in the 
Russian campaign; 2nd. Erected by Ludwig I., King of Bavaria; 3rd. 
Finished on the 18th of October, 1833; 4th. They seas for the 
deliverance of their country. This monument is 100 Bavarian feet in 
height, and the expense of its erection is estimated at 50,000 florins. It is 
made from the cannon captured by the Bavarian regiments when they 
served under the French eagles. 


Aerolites.— Accounts from Kandahor, in India, state that a whole shower 
of aérolites had fallen there, so heavily as to break in and perforate the roofs 
of the houses; and a child is mentioned as having been killed by the storm. 
The stones were round and smooth, and their fall accompanied by lightni 
and meteors. The atmosphere a — to have been surcharged wi 
electricity : a dense fog ensued, ee ted for three days. 


Cochineal.—The French have, it is said, succeeded in introducing the 
cochineal insect into Algiers; whence they expect to be soon able to supply 
France with that beautiful dye. 


Various attempts have been made by scientific men, in France, to render 
sea-water drinkable, and to make it applicable to domestic pu . This 
desirable object, it seems, is about to be accomplished. M. Sochet,a naval 
engineer, has submitted his experiments for this purpose to the French 
Minister of Marine, who is stated to be so satisfied of their success, that he 
has given orders for a public trial of the discovery, which is likely to 
produce very important results. M. Sochet has already introduced several 
beneficial improvements in nautical science.—Athena@um. 


A great many works of art continue to be discovered at Pompeii. Some 
very fine paintings have recently been found. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Tre agricultural business of the past month is perhaps the least 
important of the year, for it consists merely in turning over, manuring, 
carting mould, protecting the remains of the turnip crop, scaling in the 
lands, on which this necessary feed has been grown, preparatory to barley 
sowing ; fencing, and ditching. The weather has been favourable in the 
highest degree. In the various indications of spring, this season is full 
three weeks before all others within the memory of man, and the drier 
days, of late, have been immensely beneficial to the next great operation of 
the year—putting in the crops of spring corn. If the same appearances 
hold to the end of the month, there can be no fear of “‘the peck of March 
dust that is worth a king's ransom.” The effect of the west wind, about 
the 19th, in evaporating the moisture from the surface of the soil, was, 
during even 24 hours, perfectly surprising. The only apprehension is that 
the wheats should get too forward and rank. In the meantime the market 
prices of grain, of nearly all denominations, are still depressed ; and, there 
can be no question, much below a compensating rate. 
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Under this sad and ominous ap nee of things,—(writes an intelligent 
correspondent, in whose views, though generally correct, we do not alto- 
gether coincide,)—it will not seem wonderful that the landed interest should 
k with deep attention to Ministers andto Parliament. Government has, 
it is true, decidedly put down all hopes of any alteration in the corn-laws 
emanating from them. But it is quite clear that the question must be met, and 
not less so that agitation, an expedient now universally adopted, will be 
actively employed on both sides ; it is so already, for meetings against the 
corn-laws are holding in the great towns, and against the malt-tax throughout 
the country. Agricultural associations are also forming. Thus the disposi- 
tion to effect general purposes by the combination of masses, is in full and 
mutually-excited exercise. In truth, there is but too much reason to 
ceive that a fierce and unyielding opponency is rising upon the point 
tween manufacture and agriculture ; nor can anything short of the most 
complete investigation, and the most = arrangements, silence the 
increasing and acrimonious hostility. The compromise proposed by Lord 
Althorp—to give up the house-tax on the one side, and to commute tithes, 
and amend the poor-laws on the other,—will be regarded with a feeling 
scarcely above contempt by both, and perhaps justly; for it is admitted to 
be nothing more than a mere compromise, perfectly unworthy an en- 
lightened Government to truckle under, and no less imadequate to the 
objéct. We may, perhaps, be permitted briefly to discuss this matter, since 
the press has been of late, and will continue to be engaged in such repre+ 
sentations. ; 

We are convinced, perfectly convinced, that nothing short of a luminous 
and comprehensive series of measures, embracing all the interests of all the 
parties, will be deemed adequate by the nation, and we are not less satisfied 
that such a series must come, and shortly too. It behoves the Administra- 
tion then to brace themselves to the task; and neither to blink nor to post- 

ne a decisive course, now indispensable, not to national prosperity alone, 

ut to national safety. 

The first step towards making the subject thoroughly intelligible, and to 
dissipate all delusion, is to set the designs and desires of each separate 
party in their true light. The object of the manufacturer (as well as of the 
community at large) is to obtain a rate of subsistence as cheap as his 
competitors eek” The object of the landlord is to maintain his rent ; of 
the farmer, to get a fair price for his commodity; of the labourer, to obtain 
such wages as will afford him a due share of the necessaries and comforts of 
his station. The object of the first is clearly to reduce the price of corn ; 
the real interest of the others may, however paradoxical it seems, be found 
to le in the same purpose. 

Landlords have been unsparingly abused for a desire to maintain’ high 
rents—a single fact will show how unjustly ; for what interest does capital 
engaged in the purchase of land now bring? certainly not more than 
3 per cent., perhaps less, and this without reference to the absolute loss of 
from 40 to 50 per cent., which has already been suffered upon purchases 
made during the high times. To reduce rents to any considerable extent is, 
therefore, with any view to common fairness, as impossible as unjust. But 
still, such is the state of public opinion, the price of corn must be reduced. 
How is this dilemma to be met? Let us see. 

The truth is, the protecting laws, as they are called, have afforded no 
protection adequate to the promise held out, for agriculture is in a worse 
state than ever; and it is proved also by the necessity of altering the fixed 
for a graduated scale of duty, after many years of trial, that the former expe- 
dient failed; and how stands it with the latter? Why, the whole protec- 
tion, since 1828, has not risen to more than five shillings per quarter—no 

rotection at all. And since it is proved, by accurate accounts, that for 
forty years England has imported largely, with an increasing popula- 
tion must continue to import, it should seem to be established that nothing 
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is left to meet the reason of the case, and the objections of the people, but 
an open trade; for look, we repeat, to the effects of nominal protection 
upon agriculture! The farmer has suffered his capital to slide away from 
him, under a belief of enjoying a benefit which has never existed.. In the 
end the evil has reached the landlords and the church, as is perceptible in 
the continual returns of portions of rent and tithes at the successive audits. 
The question then resolves itself purely into one of equivalent compen- 
sations. 

We have not space to enter into the process of a detailed computation, 
but the reader will give us credit for the assertion, that corn must be ex- 
pected to fall considerably in the event of a free trade; if not, there is 
nothing to be apprehended from a free trade: first, from the averages of 
the last ten years, for which, we say, the real owner's price of foreign wheat 
cannot be taken at more than 26 shillings and a fraction in the great mart 
of Dantzic. Neither is it possible to estimate, with any approach to truth, 
the final consequences of the stimulus of continually open ports upon 
foreign agriculture, or the results of mercantile calculations and _ profits 
upon the demand for exported manufactures and freights. We therefore 
state broadly and at once, in spite of Mr. M‘Culloch’s article in the last 
“ Edinburgh Review, and Mr. Jacob's “ Reports,” that price must fall, 
and greatly. Nowthen for compensation. Rent constitutes about one-fifth 
of a farmer's outlay, and cannot be reduced fo any extent, for capital would 
cease to be invested so unprofitably. “ But,” says Lord Althorp, “ the 
landlord will be advantaged by a commutation of tithes (though but little, 
unless it were proposed to reduce the ecclesiastical revenues) and by amend- 
ments in the Poor Laws.” But even this bonus depends upon the contin- 
gency whether these be coupled with adequate provisions fo extend the 
field of agricultural employment; if not, they will amount to no more 
than a different arrangement—relief there will be none. But both land- 
lord and tenant will find compensation in the fall of the general price 
of commodities ; for all the nine great divisions of the outgoings of a farm— 
rent, tithes, poor-rates, taxes, labour, horse-provender, seed, tradesmen’s 
bills, and subsistence, (together with the fact of less capital being required) 
will fall with general price, particularly the last five; thus they will be 
advantaged by the measure itself. But the same rule of equal justice 
demands that all restrictions being removed on the one side, they should 
be struck off on the other. Local rates should be as much as possible 
distributed ; the malt-tax, and whatever restrictions press upon agriculture, 
must be abrogated. It is in this stage that the state becomes a party to 
the transaction ; and, it will be asked, can Government spare the revenue ? 
We think it may be shown it can. It is established that the community at 
large would be benefited by a low price of subsistence; for the financial 
accounts of the last year show that, as trade expands, revenue increases ; 
and there can be no question that a free trade in corn would vastly increase 
our export of goods; and if employment were given to, and reciprocated 
by, the eer mm population—if both these and the manufactur- 
ing idlers were raised into producers of their own consumption, (they would 
produce much more,) there can be little doubt of the increase of revenue. 
This is the legitimate as well as the surest and best mode of augmenting 
the resources of a country. The production of the revenue ought to be the 
result as well as the measure of the national industry. 

But were this not the case, the question returns—Ought the community. 
to be deprived of these great advantages, and the attendant promise of 
regenerated prosperity, by a mere fiscal difficulty? Ought not some sub- 
stitute to be found? There can be no hesitation as to the answer. Such 
appears to our minds the impartial and unprejudiced judgment of the case ; 
and to this solution time, we feel perfectly assured, will bring it.—B. 

The wheat trade has been dull during the month, owing to the millers 


not liking the moist condition of the general samples, and holding back. 
Prices have ranged, including Jrish and Scotch, the best and the worst, 
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from 42s. to 58s.; barley from 23s. to 36s. (chevallier for seed) ; oats, 17s. to 
22s. Flour is declining; and ship marks have been sold as low as 36s. per 
sack ; London-made from 45s. to 47s., though nominally 50s. The prices 
abroad vary of course. In France trade is dull. In America flour is 


lowered about 1s. to 1s. 6d. per barrel. In the ports of the Baltic wheat is 
up a little. 





—_— 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Ornamental Forest Trees—The Poplar.—Few trees are better known 
than the poplar, and few have their varieties more strongly marked. The 
peculiarly conic form of the Lombardy poplar (Populus dilata) not only 
distinguishes it from all the other poplars, but has a most striking effect 
in landscape wotogy? particularly when intermixed with round-topped or 
spreading trees. In an early volume of the “ Gardener's Magazine,” 
published in 1826, are a number of sketches, showing the good effect of 
the Lombardy poplar in landscape scenery, and many other examples 
might be adduced from paintings. The Lombardy poplar is of little value 
as a timber tree; as, though it grows to a considerable height, its trunk 
never attains much thickness. Some of the largest Lombardy poplars in 
England are at Blenheim, in the Duke of Marlborough’s private garden. 
The abele or white poplar (Populus alba) is a very handsome tree, and the 
under sides of the leaves being covered with thick white down, a beauti- 
ful effect is produced when the leaves are agitated with the wind. A striking 
difference between this tree and the Lombardy poplar is that the wind 
generally acts only on the leaves and small branches of the abele, while 
the Lombardy poplar bends before the breeze, waving its compact form 
to and fro with a most graceful sweep. The Dutch considered a plantation 
of abeles an ample provision for a daughter: the tree seems to have been 
brought to Eng lol from Holland, since a writer, speaking of it in 1659, 
calls it the Dutch beech. Evelyn tells us that, “ in the sword and buckler 
days, shields were made of the wood of this tree.” The bark is good for 
fevers, The tree grows rapidly, and may be propagated by cuttings. 

The aspen (Populus tremula) has had the tremulous motion of its leaves 
celebrated by Sir Walter Scott :— 

** And variable as the shade. 
By the light quivering aspen made.” 


It grows rapidly, and its roots spread so fast as to be injurious to other 
plants growing near it. The bark is a favourite food of beavers. Linnzus 
says that the perpetual trembling of the leaves arises from the footstalks 
being flattened at one end; but others suppose it to arise from the plane of 
the long leaf-stalks being at right thee to that of the leaves, which 
allows them a much freer motion than they could have had if their 
planes had been parallel. A strange superstition exists in some countries 
that our Saviour'’s Cross was made of the wood of this tree, and for that 
reason the leaves can never rest. Populus balsamifera, or the balsam 
poplar, is a native of Siberia and also of North America. It is covered in 
winter with abundance of glutinous yellow balsam, which is used in medi- 
cine. This tree is also called Tacamabaca. 

The Carolina poplar (Populus angulata) has the catkins a_ bright 
scarlet, and when the tree is in flower they have a very showy appearance. 
There are some fine specimens of this tree in Kensington Gardens. The 
tree flowers in March. The black poplar (Populus nigra) is of such rapid 
growth, that a truncheon stuck in the ground becomes in a few years a 
handsome tree. In Kamschatka the people use the inner bark for bread. The 
leaves, notwithstanding its name, are of a light green. The wood is ve 
smooth and white, and it is said to be so slow in taking fire, that the flames 
in a building are said to have stopped where this timber had been used. It 
smokes a long time before it bursts into flame, and, of course, is a bad 
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wood for fuel. A red substance, like cherries, often appears on the leaf- 
stalks, and is occasioned by the Aphis bursaria. Some derive the name 
of Populus from the Latin word for people, as the public walks of ancient 
Rome, appropriated to the people, were planted with poplars ; others de- 
rive it from Paipallo, to shake, from the facility with which poplars wave 
in the wind. 

Ash.—There are above forty varieties of ash known in the British nur- 
series. The ash is a most useful tree, and is celebrated for the toughness 
of its wood, which, in ancient times, was so generally used for —s 
handles for warlike instruments, that its English name is said to be deriv 
from the Celtic word esc, a pike. The common ash (Fraxinus excelsior) 
is a native of Britain, and the ornamental ash trees usually grown in Bri- 
tish shrubberies are varieties of this species. Of these Fraxmus excelsior 

endula, or the weeping ash, is well known. It was first discovered in a field 
in Cambridgeshire. Many very beautiful specimens of this tree are to be 
found in different parts ef the country. Fraxinus excelsior jaspidea, or yellow- 
barked ash, has a very striking effect in winter in a shrubbery, particularly if 
surrounded by evergreens. The green curled-leaved ash is another variety 
of the same species. These are the principal trees found in our shrubberies ; 
as the North American species, which are very numerous, are as yet but 
little known in England. It grows slowly, and generally comes into leaf 
very late. , 

Maple.—The sugar maple of America(Acer saccharinum) is a most mag 
nificent as well as useful tree. The trees are topped early in spring, and © 
the incision is made with an axe. Warm days and frosty nights are 
reckoned the best for this operation. The processes of boiling and clarify- 
ing the juice are nearly the same as those used for the juice of thes 
cane. A good sized maple will yield about five or six pounds of refined 
sugar in a season. Acer campestu, or the common maple, seldom attains 
a large size; perhaps some of the finest in England are in Caversham Park, 
Berkshire. Acer rubrum is remarkable for its beautiful scarlet flowers, 
which come out before the leaves. Acer striatum, the striped, or snake- 
barked maple, has a smooth bark, beautifully striped with green and white ; 
the smaller twigs assuming a red tinge in winter. This tree is seldom 
attacked by insects, and is very ornamental in a plantation. Acer opalus 
and Acer platanoides are the largest trees of this genus. The former is a 
very handsome tree, with branching head and thick foliage, and the latter 
will bear the sea-breeze without injury, a most desirable quality in a forest- 
tree. The leaves of this tree assume a fine gold colour when dying. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Improved Axle and Box for Carriages.—A very important and ingenious 
improvement over the ordinary axle, the invention of Mr. Birch, is con- 
tained in the Museum of National Manufactures. Its superiority may be 
understood from the following description :—The arm of the axletree is a 
perfect cylinder ; the back part of the nut which meets the box is convex ; 
and the end of the box which receives it is concave. The end of the cy- 
linder is screwed, to receive the nut; and holes are cut through for the 
linch-pins, so as to allow free end play. Two barrels, half the length of 
the arm, are fitted to the same, perforated with holes, so as to allow the 
oil to flow to all parts, and to receive any grit that may get upon the sur- 
face. A wrought or cast iron box has a chamber in the rear to receive 
oil ; and the linch end is screwed, to receive the cap or reservoir, its inte- 
rior being accurately fitted to receive the outer surface of the barrels. By 
this arrangement, the amount of friction on the barrels is greatly lessened ; 
the necessity which has hitherto existed for taking off:the wheels from 
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week to week, for the of filling the boxes with oil, is superseded 

her; the absorption of the oil is guarded against; and, until the 
wheel itself shall. be worn out, it need never be taken off.. Whilst the 
extent of end play on the axle can be adjusted at discretion, the oil is cer- 
tain of reaching whale of She TULANG Fatt: G0 lay gonsting the ab- 
sence of friction, a greater degree of velocity to the carriage is secured. 
Ina fig which was fitted up with one of these axles, one of the wheels 
was oiled, and never again disturbed, until it was worn out; the other had 
the ap taken from it, and ran six hundred miles, until the oil became a 
paste, from the wet and dust having had access to it. This was afterwards 
well cleansed, and polished dry, and put together without any oil; and in 
that state ran sixty miles without sticking fast, although, by the friction, it 
had become so hot, as to require two pails of water to cool it. A gentle- 
man had one of these axles put to his cabriolet, and commenced running 
on the 9th of October, 1831. One month afterwards, the axle and box 
was examined and refitted, and was not again disturbed until May 24, 
1833; and, when then examined, appeared quite full of the oil. It was 
then refitted with the same, and has a in use ever since. These advan- 
tages cannot fail to ensure its general introduction to all modes of popular 
conveyance in which velocity is an object. 


Novel Gymnastics.—From an upper window in front of the Museum of 
National Manufactures, in Leicester-square, is frequently suspended one 
of Glass’s extremely useful tubular fire-escapes ; and we have noticed, at 
times, trains of youths following each other in quick succession down the 
bag. It appears to be a highly-exciting amusement with the more adven- 
turous of the younger visiters of this establishment, to make this new kind 
of aérial transit, as they appear perfectly indifferent to the toil of climbing 
four pairs of stairs, for the transient enjoyment of locomotion per descen- 
sum, through a length of forty feet. Nor is the experiment devoid of pos- 
sible utility, in familiarizing the e®perimentalists, and those who witness 
their amusements, with the use, in case of peril, of one of the most service- 
able, because always immediately applicable by the possessor, of the con- 
trivances that have been proposed for escaping from a casual danger, more 
urgent and more dismal than almost any other which can beset man in his 
own habitation, in the hour when foreign succour is commonly distant and 
most precarious. 


Oxy-Hydrogen Microscopes.—The application of the intense light emitted 
by the combustion of lime by a stream of oxygen and hydrogen gases has 
latterly drawn great attention, and excited considerable interest to the won- 
ders of the microscopic world, developing Nature in one of the most inte- 
resting series of her works; and, as far as research extends itself, display- 
ing the same goodness and power as in some of her more magnificent, 
although not more elaborate, efforts. A very portable apparatus has just 
been completed by Mr. Knight, the eminent philosophical-instrument 
maker, in which the beauty of the illustrations is only equalied by the por- 
tability of the instrument, and the perfect safety to which it is reduced. 
The combustion of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen was formerly an 
object of considerable difficulty and danger, and only undertaken by the 
boldest chemists ; but these are effectually obviated in the use of a jet, the 
invention of Mr. Hemming, the lecturer on chemistry, consisting of a cy- 
linder, containing several thousand pieces of wire, and through which the 
gas passes, being, in fact, an amplification of the principle of Sir Hum- 

hrey. Davy's safety-lamp, as it is absolutely impossible for the flame to 
teflect through the cylinder into the chamber containing the gases. By 
the use of this simple, but effective application, we become initiated into 
the economy and habits of the myriads of the minor inhabitants of the 
world of nature; and, as an object of mental gratification, we know of 
nothing greater than what an evening's exhibition of this wonderful and 
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portable instrument can afford, whether as an of recreation or study, 
and, as such, must unquestionably supersede the use of the common or 
solar microscopes, from the superior magnitude and clearness with which 
the objects are displayed: 

Improvement in Water Wheels—The patentee describes his invention as 
a multiplied water power, and says that it consists in “ the repeated appli- 
cation of water to a number of wheels in succession." Instead of allowing 
the water of a given head to act upon a single wheel, the patentee proposes 
to carry the water down an inclined plane, in the form of a trough, and to 
have a succession of undershot, or flutter wheels, one behind the other. 
He supposes, by way of exemplification, that there is a fall of ten feet, and 
states that there may be then an inclined plane of one hundred feet in length ; 
on such a plane from twenty-five to one hundred wheels may be placed, as 
they may vary from one to four feet in diameter. From the shaft of each 
wheel, bands are to be extended to a main shaft carrying a fly-wheel. The 
superiority of this plan over that of a single wheel is said to be that the 
desired velocity for sawing, grinding, &c., may be at once obtained. 

We could scarcely think of a more certain mode of diminishing the 
power of falling water than by dividing it in this way; its own friction 
against the plane or trough, the friction of so many axles, the bending of 
so many bands, and the keeping of so many parts in order, will consign 
this invention to early oblivion, excepting the outlay which it may occa- 
sion should, for a time, serve as a momento that such a thing once was, 

In point of novelty, we will remark that the using of wheels in succession, 
and the gearing them so that they shall concur with each other, have been 
repeatedly done, although not in the mode prescribed by the present 
tentee. It has been adopted principally where there has been a high fall, 
and a small quantity of water, rendering it impossible, or inconvenient, to 


make a wheel of s 


ient diameter to apply the whole power at once. 





NEW PATENTS. 


To Thomas Sharp, of Manchester, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, and Richard 
Roberts, of the same place, engineers, for 
eertain improvements in machinery for grind- 
ing corn and other materials, being a com- 
munication from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Joshua Taylor Beale, of 11, Church-lane, 
Whitechapel, in the county of Middlesex, 
engineer, for his invention of alamp, applicable 
to the burning of substances not hitherto 
usually burned in such vessels or apparatus. 

To Frederick Plant, of Bread-street Hill, in 
the city of London, fur-cutter, for his invention 
of an improved fur-cutting machine. 

To Pennock Tigar, of Grove-hill, in the 
parish of St. Nicholas, in the liberties of 
Beverley, in the county of York, merchant, for 
his invention of certain improve-nents in the 
construction and arrangement of iron or other 
metal whee!s for carriages. 

To Joshua Bates, of Bishopgate-street, in 
the city of London, merchant, for an improved 
method of condensing atriform substances and 
refrigerating liquids, being a communication 
from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To James Walton, of Sowerby Bridge, in 
the county of York, cloth-dresser, for his 
invention of improvements in machinery, for 
facilitating the operations of raising, dressing, 
and cropping the pile of woollen and some 
other fabrics. 

To Charles Attwood, of Wickham, near 
Gateshead, in the county of Dusham, manu. 


facturer of soda, for his invention of the art 
of making a certain pigment or certain pig- 
ments, by a certain process or certain pro- 
cesses not previously used for such purpose or 
purposes. 

To James Boynton, of High Holborn, in the 
county of Middlesex, portable ink-stand manu. 
facturer, for his invention of improvementsin 
apparatus or means of producing light, 

To William Morgan, of Penton-row, Wal- 
worth, in the county of Surrey, plumber and 
glazier, for an apparatus for heating and 
ventilating churches, conservatories, houses, 
and other buildings or places. 

'To Jean Jacques Leopold Oberlin, of 
Leicester-square, in the county of Middlesex, 
merchant, for improvements on, or additions 
to boilers, applicable to various purposes, 
being a communicationfrom a foreigner resid. 
ing abroad. 

To Erust Wolff, late of Leeds, in the county 
of York, but now of Stamford-bill, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, for certain 
improved means of supplying heated air, i 
order to support combustion in inclosed fire- 
places, being a communication from a foreigner 
residing abroad. 

To William Thomas Yates, of John-street, 
Cambridge Heath, in the county of Middlesex, 
engineer, for his invention of certain improve. 
ments in boilers for steam-engines and other 
uses, 
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BANKRUPTS, 
wrom sanuary 24, 1834, ro vesruary 25, 1834, incLusive. 


Jan, 24.—A. ADAms, Hackney, linen-draper. 
J. and M. Waratcaorr, Shefiield, joiners’ 
tool-manufacturers. C. LAMPLov ou, Brid- 
Nngton Quay, Yorkshire, linen-draper. D. 
Ramesry, Gloucester-road, Old Brompton, 
nurseryman. J. A. Bornron, Eccles, Lan- 
eashire, merchant. B. Lama, Stones End, 
Newington, corn-dealer. T. HAMMOND, 
London-wail, farrier. R. Witson, Law- 
rence Pountney-hill, wine-merchant. T. 
CLARK, sen., Swinford Lodge, Leicestershire, 
cattle-salesman, J.Sasancaart, Howland- 
street, Fitzroy-square, tailor. 


Jan, 28.—R, Pai_.irs, jun., Chiswell-street, 
auctioneer. W. Venasies, Lamb's Con- 
duit-street, draper. T. and T. Wooster, 
Coal Exchange, coal-factors. G. EtL.Liman, 
Watford, grocer. H. Huones, Henry-street, 
builder. G. Sroceiey and T. WAKELIN, 
Kenilworth, comb-manufacturers. W. Ross, 
Bromsgrove, iankeeper. R. MARSHALL, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. J.Wuits- 
meAD and P. Fayga, Barton-upon-!rwell, 
cotton-spinners. W. Forster, Liverpool, 
tailor. A. M‘CauL, Manchester. merchant. 
J. Evexscumas, Bath, cooper. T. Parker, 
Manchester, victualler. R. Morris, South 
Hamlet, corn factor, W.T.SaApLer, Nor- 
wich, innkeeper. 


Jan. 31.—T. Curtis, Budge-row, stationer. 
W. Braptiry, Newgate-street, linen-craper. 
R, Knionrts, Cirencester-place, commission- 
agent. W. Jonnson, Maiden-lane, haber- 
dasher. J.T. Unspsit, Tunbridge Wells, 
Tunbridge-ware manufacturer. T. Cary, 
High-street, Wapping, salt-merchant. s. 
Liovp, Birmingham, iron-heel-manufacturey. 
G. Gows 1, Salford, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 
ner. W. Morean, Cheltenham, retail 
brewer. P.C. Jeogar, Liverpool, commis- 
sion-merchant. R. Epwarps, Liverpool, 
plumber. T. F. Lucas, Long Buckby, coach- 
proprietor. B. CARLILL, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, merchant. 


Feb. 4.—T. Smita, Burrowes’-mews, Black- 
friars-road, hackneyman. F. C. L. Kuin- 
GENDER, Silvester-row, Hackney, school- 
master. J. Mipp.Lemist, Shepherd's Bush, 
nurseryman. T, JAmes, Bishopsgate-street, 
trur k-maker. W. Tnoanrton, Leicester, 
hosier. W. Bettamy, Haseley, Warwick- 
shire, horse-dealer. 3. Mack, Norwich, 
grocer. C. CautcuttT, Ampthill, Bedford- 
shire, corn-dealer. J. FArarer, Foulby, 
Yorkshire, porter-merchant. T. Co..xsrr, 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, brewer. 


Feb. 7.—J. Tr1o0s8, Mare-street, Hackney, 
veterinary surgeon. C. Lampon, Tyer’s- 
gateway, Bermondsey, fellmonger. J. and 
W. Gaeen, Swinton, Yorkshire, earthenware- 
manufacturers. R. Dixon, Chesterfield, 
maltster, J. Jackson, Whitehaven, Cum. 
berland, mercer. J. Turaves, Sandiacre, 
Derbyshire, miller, M. W. Lams, Man. 
chester, drysalter, 


Feb. 11.—J. Farmer, Osborne-st., White- 
chapel, suger-refiner.  W.H, Butctocg, Ru- 
pert-street, tailor, G. Bayiey, Rotherhithe, 
ship-breaker. W. Fry, Bristol, chymist. 
J. Binuineron, jun. Wakefield, scrivener. 
J. LAIne, Stockton-upon-Tees, ship-builder. 
G. Cows tt. and J. Acron, jun., Manchester, 
cotton-spinners. J. BuTrerwortn, Roch- 
dale, cotton-spinner. J. BROaDBERRY, 
North Collingham, Nottinghamshire, coal- 
dealer. J.Tencu, Wribbenhall, Worcester- 
shire, scrivener. G,. TnompPpson, jua., Hud- 
dersfield, coach-builder, 


Feb. 14—D. Finney, Berwick-street, Soho, 
victualler. J. THompson, Old Montagu 
street, Whitechapel, brewer. J. Cook, Nar. 
row-street, Ratcliff, biscuit-baker. H. LANn- 
CASTER, Tunbridge Wells, upholsterer. T. 
B. Ferrers and L. J. MAckinrosn, Copt- 
hall-court, stock-brokers. G. A. Brown, 
Dockhbead, baker. J. S. HASSAL, Liverpool, 
insurance- broker. R. HAtt, Nottingham, 
innkeeper. W. H. Kine, Basingstoke, tea- 
dealer. 8S. Sroxes, Liverpool, merchant. 


Feb. 18.—H. GrimspAus, High Wycombe, 
innkeeper. J. Jay, Welbeck-street, uphol- 
sterer. H. and L. Jacoss, Mansell-street, 
glass-dealers, C. PercivaAt, Whitechapel 
High-street, oilman. T. Wartne, Little 
Windmill-street, builder. 1. BRiGHTWEN, 
South-place, Finsbury, veterinary surgeon. 
R. SuHaw, Lyme Regis, Norfolk, corn-mer- 
chant. ‘TT. Bucke.s., Newport, Hampshire, 
surgeon. Kh. Roseats, Carmarthen, draper. 
J. Wrtean, Bristol, scrivener. W. Ricu- 
MOND, Tynemouth, Northumberland, sbip- 
owner. A. VAUDREY, Manchester, rectifier. 
T. Bsanson, Bishop-Wearmouth, Durham, 
grocer. C. Fox, Manchester, artists’ colour- 
man, F. Cooke, Kidderminster, carpet- 
manufacturer. J. Fusrcner and G, F. 
Pattison, Manchester, hosiers.s W. Kent, 
Piymouth, brewer. J. Brappocs, Mac- 
clesfield, hatter. J. F, Coxsetrtr, Wor- 
cester, coal-merchant. J. Watson, jun., 
Rotherham, iron-plate manufacturer. 


Feb. 21—L. P. C. HANsEN, Clink-street, 
coal-merchant. J. Romawnis, Gracechurch- 
street, hosier, G. Upton, Boroughbridge, 
scrivener. W.W. Battery, Quarndon, Der- 
byshire, commission-agent. J. WHALLey, 
Lockwood, Yorkshire, grocer. J. WiILLINs, 
Warwick, broker. 


Feb, 25.—J. HAywarp, Queen Anne-street, 
Portiand-place, builder. R. HEALE, Minc- 
ing-lane, wholesale grocer. G. Berts, 
Charles-street, Grosvenor-square, upholsterer. 
J. and G. Wuirs, Kentish-town, coach-pro- 
prietors. T. Saaw, Charisworth, Derbyshire, 
cotton-spinner. G.F. Warrs, Bath, money- 
scrivener. M. SAMUEL, Liverpool, merchant. 
R. ATKINSON, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth- 
manufacturer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tue commerce of the country for the last 
month has manifested but little anima- 
tion, and the season is yet hardly suffi- 
ciently advanced to give an impetus to 
our home trade in fancy goods. The 
silk trade, indeed, is less active than it 
was a short time ago; but, on the other 
hand, cotton and woollen goods are again 
in demand, and the temporary languor 
into which those two branches of manu- 
facture had fallen is fast dissipating. 
The chief subject of interest now in the 
commercial world is the change about to 
take place in our system of trade with 
China, to meet which great pre ons 
are made by individuals possessing capi- 
tal. Upon the remonstrance of the Mer- 
chants about to engage in that trade, Go- 
vernment has consented to abandon the 
heavy consular duties which it was their 
intention to impose on British ships and 
cargoes entering at, or clearing from, 
Canton, and to make advances to the ex- 
tent of a million on homeward cargoes 
from India and China, half of which is 
to be advanced on Tea, They adhere, 
however, to their scale of duties on that 
article, and declare their intention of 
putting up by auction next year, without 
regard to an upset price, sixteen millions 
of pounds of Tea, and a still further quan- 
tity, should the prices for the home market 
appear to them to warrant it. 

The Sugar Market, towards the middle 
of the month, showed a good deal of ani- 
mation, considerable purchases being 
made, on the expectation that Ministeis 
had it in contemplation to lay a further 
duty on West India Sugar; but when, 
by the production of the Budget, it be- 
came evident that this opinion was un- 
founded, a check was put on further pur- 
chases, under the operation of which the 
market is at present languid, The small- 
ness of the stocks held by first purchasers, 
however, prevents any material decline 
in prices. The present stock in ware- 
house is about 2500 hhds. more than at 
the corresponding date of last year. By 
public sale on the 18th, 130 hihds. Bar- 
badoes brought from 57s. to 61s. per cwt. 

In Mauritius Sugar there has recently 
been a decline of 6d.to 1s. per cwt; at 
public sale on the 21st, 3533 bags went 
off readily at that reduction, the prices 
being, for low brown, 46s. to 49s. 6d. ; 
brown, 50s, to 52s.; yellow, 53s. to 56s. 

r cwt. 

The East India Sugars, 518 bags of 
Bengal brought by auction, 29s. 6d. for 
good to 31s, for fine white. The demand 
for Siam, Java, and Manilla, is become 
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exceedingly dull even at a reduction of 
1s. per ewt.; 721 bags of Siam sold at 
22s. 6d. to 25s. 6d., and a reduction of 1s. 
a et as te of 550 

skets of Java, the greater part was 
taken in — — 

Foreign Sugars have paeneee i in the 
restricted demand and the depressed quo- 
tations. epee auction, 1092 chests 
of yellow Havannah have t 24s. 6d. 
to 26s. 6d, and about 250 chests of Per. 
nams were taken in af 22s. to 29s. 6d. for 
brown to white, but offurs were made 
at 6d. to 1s, below these prices. 

The supply of Refi is scan- 
ty, but the demand only keeps pace with 
it ; 32s. per cwt.is asked for fine crushed, 
and 29s. 6d. is obtained for inferior, ma- 
nufactured from foreign Sugar. 

The demand for British Plantation 
Coffee is limited, but holders manifest no 
eagerness to make sales. By public sale 
of some small parcels last week, Jamaica, 
unclean good ordinary to fine ordinary, 
brought 75s. to 84s.; good ordinary to 
middling Dominica, 82s. to 90s. ; middling 
Berbice, 88s.; and Triage, 78s. to 84s. 

Kast India Coffee maintains its quota. 
tions, though the demand is not extensive ; 
531 bags of Sumatra brought 47s. 6d. to 
48s. 6d.; damaged 44s, to 46s. ; 50 bales 
of Mocha sold, ordinary, at 61s. to 62s., 
and good, at 90s. to 93s, 

The holders of Foreign Coffee are firm 
against a reduction ; at public sale a par- 
cel of Brazil, principally damaged, brought 
54s, to 58s.; the sound was bought in at 
61s.; 60 bags coloury St. Domingo went 
for 60s. per cwt.; and a parcel of pale 
Brazil has brought 58s. to 58s. 6d. 

British Plantation Cocoa is little in de- 
mand, but Brazil meets with ready sale at 
1s. advance, 

The demand for Rum has been brisk 
of late, particularly for the finer qualities 
of Jamaica, which it is said are purchased 
for the French market, where they will be 
admitted at a duty of 4s. 8d. Ps gallon. 
This has caused an advance of Id. to 2d. 
per gallon ; proof Leewards are quoted at 
2s. 4d.; 5 to 11 over proof, 2s, 5d. to 
2s.6d.; fine Jamaica, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 7d. 
per gallon. The French letters state that 
an advance of 2d. per gallon had taken 
place in Brandies, under the expectation 
thattheimportduty here would be lowered ; 
there is little doing in that article or in 
Geneva. 

Tea is less in demand; and in Bohea 
and Congou, a decline of Jd. to $d. per 
pound has taken place. The Kast India 
Company have announced their intention 
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of putting up nine millions of pounds of 
Tea in June next, and the like quantity 
in September and December. 

In Spiees, i¢es are asked for 
Pimento ; but utmegs, and Cloves 
ate unaltered. In Pepper a decline of 
4d. per pound may be noted. 

Indigo is rather looking up; 75 serons 
of pm gy brought, for fair to 

ity, 3s. 4d. to be. nd. 
~*~ Sik there is a fair caaiy demand, 
ieularly in Brutias; and prices are 
ully supported. 

Cotton fully maintains its price in the 
London market, notwithstanding a decline 
of jd. per pound on some descriptions at 
Liverpool ; the sales last week were—270 

» mid. to fair, 64d. to 63d.; 

Surat, 54d. to 7ad.; 240 Ma- 

dras, fair to good, 63d. to 7d.; 1000 Per- 

nams, mid. to fair, 10d. to 10gd.; 220 
Bowed, good fair to , 84d. to 83d, 

The Corn Market has of late been dull ; 
the supplies, particularly of the inferior 
qualities of wheat, having exceeded the 
demand. Considerable purchases of Bar- 
ley have been made by the distillers, at 
from 25s. to 27s.; fine malting brings 
30s. In Oats the trade is very dull. 

The British Funds during the early 
part of the month suffered but little fluc- 
tuation, Consols oscillating between $8} 
and 894; but after the meeting of Par- 
liament there was a gradual and steady 
rise until the 21st, when they touched 913, 
but subsequently fell nearly 1 per cent. 
The high prices maintained by public se- 
curities, generally, is attributed to the en- 

issues of the Bank, and the in- 
creased facilities to which the competition 
of the new Banking Companies oblige 
them to have recourse. 

If the fluctuations in our own funds 
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have been ofa t character, there 
has been no want of excitement in the 
Foreign Stock Market, where the Securi- 
stil move thoes of Spsia, and Portugal 

ill more those y 
have id variations. Atthe 
close of last month, Bonds 
were quoted at 614, and within three 
weeks they rose to 75; within the same 
aar“y Spanish Bonds advanced from 254 
to 37, 

The closing of the principal Se- 
curities, on mA His are subloined oo 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


Three per Cent. Consols, 90} §—Ditta 
for the Account, 90} §—Three per Cent. 
Reduced, 90j—Three and a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, New Three and a 
Half per Cent., 974 §—Four per Cent., 
1043 3—India Stock, 2524-334—Bank, 
2164-17—E er Bills, 50s., 51s.— 
India Bonds, 3ls., 32¢,—Long Annui- 
ties, 17¥,. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian Five per Cent, 97 Brazi- 
lian, 74} —Chilian, 27}-8— Scabien, 
274-28—Danish Three per Cent., ware 
—Dutch Five per Cent., 96} 3—Ditto 
Two and a Half Cent., 49}-50— 
Mexican, 40}-41—Portuguese Five per 
Cent., 712-2—Ditto Scrip, 71}-2—Rus- 
sian, 1064-7—Spanish, 33} 4. 


SHARES. 


Anglo Mexican Mines, 9/.7s.6d., 97.10s. 
—Bolanos, 147/. 10s., 152/. 10s.—Bri- 
tish Iron Company, 28/. 10s., 29/.—Ca- 
nada Company, 51/., 52/—Colombian, 
97. 10s., 10/. 108 -——Del Monte, 51/., 52¢. 
—Imperial Brazilian, 60/. 10s., 61/. 10s. 
—lIrish Provincial Bank, 40/. 10s., 41/. 
—United Mexican, lh. 5s. lh. 15s. 





Feb. 4.—This being the day a 
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inted for the opening of the Session of 








Parliament, his Majesty left the Palace at about two o'clock, accompanied 
by the usual state attendants, and passed through the Park on his way to 


the House of Lords. 
the usual preliminaries, made the 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


On eek 


the House of Peers, his Majesty, after 
llowing most gracious speech :— 


“ In ealling you again together for the discharge of your high duties, I rely with entire confidence 
on your zeal and diligence, on your sincere devotion to the public interest, and on your firmness in 
supporting on its ancient foundations, and in the just distribution of its powers, the established Con-’ 


stitution of the State, These qualities &miuently distinguished your labours during the last Sessiow, 
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in which more numerous and more important questions were brought ander the consideration of 
Parliament, than during any former period of similar duration. Of the measures which have in eon- 

uence received the sanction of the Legislature, one of the most difficult and important was the 
Bill for the Abolition of Slavery. The manner in which that beneficent measure has been received 
throughont the British Colonies, and the progress already made in carrying it into execution by 
the Legislatare of the island of Jamaica, afford just grounds for anticipating the happiest results. 
Many other important subjects will still call for your attentive consideration. The reports which I 
will order to be laid before you from the Commissions appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Municipal Corporations, into the administration and effect of the Poor Laws, and into Ecelesias- 
tical Revenues and Patronage in England and Wales, cannot fail to afford you much useful informa- 
tion, by which you will be enabled to judge of the nature and extent of any existing defects and 
abuses, and in what manner the necessary corrections may, in due season, be safely and benofi- 
cially applied, It has been the constant aim of my policy to seeure to my people the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the blessings of peace. In this I have been mach assisted by the good understanding 
which has been so happily established between my Government and that of France; and the assut- 
ances which I receive of the friendly disposition of the other Powers of the Continent, give me con- 
fidence in the continued success of my endeavours. I have, however, to regret that a final settle- 
ment between Holland and Belgium has not yet been effected, and that the civil war in Portugal 
still continues, 

You may be assured that I will be carefal and amxious 40 avail myself of any opportanity which 
may afford me the means of assisting the establishment of a state of security and peace in countries, 
the interests of which are so intimately connected with those of my dominions. Upon the death of 
the late King of Spain I did not hesitate to recognise the succession of his infant daughter ; and I 
shall watch with the greatest solicitude the progress of events which may affect a Government, the 
peaceable settlement of which is of the first importance to this country, as well as to the general 
tranquillity of Europe. The peace of Turkey, since the settlement that was made with Mehemet 
Ali, has not been interrupted ; and will not, I trust, be threatened with any new changes. It will be 
my Object to prevent any change in the relations of that empire with other powers, which might 
affect its future stability and independence. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

«* T have directed the estimates for the ensuing year to be laid before you. They have been framed 
with the view to the strictest economy and to such redactions as may not be injurious to the public 
service. Iam confident I may rely on your enlightened patriotism and on the cheerfal acqui- 
escence of my people for supplying the means which may be required to uphold the honour of my 
crown and the interest of my dominions. The accounts which will be laid before you of the state 
of the Revenue, as compared with the Expenditure, will be found most satisfactory. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T have to lament the continuance of distress amongst the proprietors and occupiers of land; 
though in other respects the state of the country, both as regards its internal tranquillity and its 
commerce and manufactures, affords the most encouraging prospects of progressive improvement. 
The Acts passed iv the last Session for carrying into effect various salutary and remedial measures 
in Ireland, are now in operation, and further improvements may be expected to result from the 
Commissions which have been issued for other important objects of inquiry. 1 recommend to you 
the early consideration of sach a final adjustment of the tithes in that part of the United Kingdom 
as may extinguish all just causes of complaint, without injury to the rights and property of any 
class of my subjects, or to any institutions in Church or State. The public tranquillity has been 
generally preserved, and the state of all the provinces of Ireland presents, upon the whole, a much 
more favourable appearance than at any period during the last year. But I have seen, with feelings 
of deep regret and just indignation, the continuance of attempts to excite the people of that 
country to demand a repeal of the Legislative Union, This bond of our national strength and safety 
I have already declared my fixed and unalterable resolution, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, to maintain inviolate by all the means in my pdwer. In support of this determination, I can- 
not doubt the zealous and effectual co-operation of my Parliament and my people. To the practices 
which have been used to produce disaffection to the State, and mutual distrust and animosity 
between the people of the two countries, is chiefly to be attributed the spirit of insubordination, 
which, though for the present in a great degree controlled by the power of the law, has been but 
too perceptible in many instances. To none more than to the deluded instruments of the agitation 
thus perniciously excited, is the continuance of such a spirit productive of the most ruinous conse- 
quences; and the united and vigorous exertions of the loyal and well affected, in aid of the 
Government, are imperiously required to put an end to a system of excitement and violence, which, 
while it continues, fs destructive of the peace of society, and, if successful, must inevitably prove 
fatal to the power and safety of the United Kingdom. 


The Duke of Sutherland moved the Address, and Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham seconded the motion.—The Duke of Wellington considered that the 
Speech contained as little as any Speech he had ever heard. It was impos- 
sible for any man who heard that Speech to know what was the intention 
of his Majesty's Government. His Gene then entered into an examination 
of the policy pursued towards Portugal, Holland, and Turkey, which he 
252 
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strongly reprobated, contending that Ministers, by not recalling his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from Portugal, and by not interfering in time with the 
affairs of Turkey, had done a great deal to provoke that war which they 
desired to suppress. The noble Duke also condemned the domestic policy 
of the Government, censuring the Corporation Commission, and calling 
upon their Lordships, after past experience, to look with suspicion on the 
conduct of Ministers in respect to the Church.—Earl Grey defended the 
Government at great length; after which the Address was agreed to with- 
out a division. 


Feb. 5.—Shortly after two o'clock, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of 
Sutherland, Lord Howard of Effingham, (the mover and seconder,) the 
Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Auck- 
land, Lord King, and several other Peers, proceeded to the Palace with the 
Address. 


Feb. 6.—The Lord Chancellor announced that the Address of their Lord- 
ships, in answer to the Speech from the Throne, had been presented to his 
Majesty, to which his Majesty had returned a most gracious answer. 


Feb. 7.—Lord Dacre presented several petitions from the three denomi- 
nations of the Dissenters of London, and within twelve miles thereof, pray- 
ing for relief from the disabilities under which they labour, in respect to 
births, deaths, and marriages; and praying likewise to be admitted into 
the Universities without subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles: and also 
seeking relief from church-rates. His Lordship thought it was impracti- 
cable to relieve them from church-rates ; but with some parts of the peti- 
tion he concurred. 


Feb. 11.—In answer to a question from Lord Strangford, Earl Grey said 
that the Commissioners appointed by Great Britain on the one hand, and 
by France on the other, to examine the laws of the two countries relative 
to Customs’ Duties, with a view to the formation of such regulations as 
may be advantageous to both, had made a voluminous report, which had 
been laid upon the table of the House, and had also been submitted to the 
French Chamber of Deputies. The noble Earl added, that the Commis- 
sioners had paid the most laborious attention to the subject, and that their 
report contained many useful suggestions ; but difficulties, arising from the 
influence of public opinion, from the operation of different and conflicting 
interests, and from the discordant views entertained by persons connected 
with commercial affairs, rendered it impossible for him to state, at present, 
what steps would be taken in the matter. His Lordship, however, was of 
opinion that good and sound principles would finally prevail on this sub- 
ject; and that the French would see that it was their true interest not to 
act upon a system of repulsion towards this country. 


Feb. 18,—On the motion of the Earl of Shaftesbury, it was agreed that 
the House would not receive any petition for a private bill after Monday, 
the 24th of March; and that the House would not receive any report from 
the judges on such petitions after Monday, the 14th of April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Feb. 4.—Shortly after two o'clock, the Speaker entered the House with 
the usual formalities, and the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod having 
“commanded the attendance of the House in the House of Lords to hear his 
Majesty's Speech, a number of Members proceeded to the House of Peers 
for that purpose. On their return, the Speaker having taken his seat, the 
Speech was read to the House in the usual manner. The House then ad- 
journed till four o'clock. 
The Speaker, at four o'clock, again took the chair.—Mr. O'Connell gave 
notice that, on the 6th of March, he should move for leave to bring im 4 
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bill for the total repeal of tithes in Ireland ; also that, on the 15th of April, 
he should move for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the Union between 
this country and Ireland.—The Solicitor-General gave notice that, on the 
18th of April, he should move for leave to bring in a bill for the total aho- 
lition of-imprisonment for debt; also a bill to amend the law relating to 
real property.—The Speaker read the Speech which had been delive by 
his Majesty ; after which, Mr. S. Lefevre moved an humble Address to his 
Majesty, offering the thanks of that House for its gracious contents. This 
was seconded by Mr. Morrison.—The Address having' been read, Colonel 
Evans said he had not anticipated much information from the Speech, 
which appeared to rival any of its predecessors in containing as little infor- 
mation as possible.—Various amendments were then moved by Mr. Hume, 
Mr. H. Grattan, and Mr. O'Connell. Of these, the first was rejected by 
191 to 39; a second, also moved by Mr. Hume, without a division; Mr. 
Grattan's without a division; and Mr. O'Connell's by 189 to 23. The 
debate, in which Lord Althorp, Sir R. Peel, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Littleton, 
M a Baring, Mr. Cobbett, and others took part, was protracted till mid- 
night. 

Feb. 5.—The report on the Address being brought up, Mr. Cobbett ad- 
dressed the house, insisting that the country was far from being in a tranquil 
state.—Mr. O'Connell having denied some proofs adduced by Mr. Littleton 
as to the beneficial effects of the Irish Coercion Bill, then alluded to the 
statement made by Mr. Hill relative to the treacherous conduct, as alleged, 
of some of the Irish members. A discussion ensued, never perhaps equalled 
within the walls of the house.—Our readers will remember that after the 
close of the last Session, Mr. Hill stated at Hull, that one of the Irish 
members had said that though he had voted and spoken against the 
Coercion Bill, he wished it to pass; and that he had voted and spoken 
against the Bill, because otherwise he would have lost his seat in Parlia- 
ment.—Lord Althorp, in reply to Mr. O'Connell, on the above said, “ that 
he should not act a manly part if he did not declare that he had good reason 
to believe that some Irish members (certainly more than one) who voted 
and spoke with considerable violence against the Bill did in private con- 
versation use very different language.’ A scene instantly occurred which 
baffles all correct description—Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Lynch, Mr. O'Dwyer, 
Mr. Finn, and several other Irish members asked Lord Althorp individually 
whether they were alluded to: Lord Althorp replied that eo not ; 
but on the same question being put to him by Mr. Sheil, his Lordship re- 
plied that the hon. member twas one.—Mr. Sheil asserted, in the most 
solemn manner, before God and his country, “ if any individual has said to 
the noble Lord, or to others, that I have given any approbation to the 
Coercion Bill in private, he has belied me by a most gross calumny ; but as the 
noble Lord has put the statement on his own responsibility, I shall say no 
more."—Lord Althorp and Mr. Sheil were subsequently called upon to 
give assurance that the House having taken cognizance of the matter, they 
would take no steps outof the house. Both of them having refused to give 
the required assurance, they, on the motion of Sir F. Burdett, were taken 
into custody by the Sergeant at Arms. Ultimately, however, they gave 
the required assurances, and were discharged. 


Feb. 7.—Sir R. Inglis moved for the appointment of a select committee, 
to which all public petitions, except election petitions, are to be referred, and 
which is to report to the House from time to time. The motion was agreed 
to, and the committee was appointed. It will be recollected that a similar 
committee sat last session. 


Feb. 10.—Mr. O'Connell, pursuant to notice, brought formally before the 
House the accusation against certain Irish members, who are represented 
to have approved of the Irish Coercion Bill, though they spoke and voted 
against it—Mr. O'Connell dealt with the matter as a breach of privilege, 
and putting in a copy of the “ Examiner,” which contained a report of Mr. 
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Hill at Tiel), moved thet. » select eommsitior be appainted. cheey. 
ing if that motion were agreed to, he should move wae reapert.ot 

r. Hill's speech in the “ Examiner” (copied from a Hull paper) be re- 
ferred to the committee so appointed,—The motion for the appointment of 
a committee was carried byfa majority of 192 to 54, against an amendment 
of Sir F. Burdett, who thought the inquiry ought not to be prosecuted, 
and who moved, with the view of getting rid of the subject altogether, 
* that the House pass to the order of the day,” 


Feb. 11.—Mr. Robinson moved for “‘ An account of the sum or sums of 
mo a into the Exchequer, or otherwise received by the Government, 
out of the annuity granted by act of Parliament to Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Cobourg, since the aecession of his Majesty to the throne of Belgium ; speci- 
fying the time of such payments.” His object, he said, was to ascertain 
whether any and what payments had been made into the Exchequer on ac- 
count of the surplus of that pension. He believed it would turn out that no 
such payments had been made. Under this impression he (Mr. R.) was 
prepared to argue that, as the Prince had ceased to owe allegiance to this 
country, he had ceased to have any right toa pension. But without stopping 
to argue that point, he would propose an inquiry into what had been done by 
Prince He wanted to know how the pension had been appropriated 
or controlled, whether there were any responsible trustees, whether the 
Government had any means of controlling the expenditure, and whether 
any and what balances were on hand?—Lord Althorp, who said that he 
should not e the motion, observed that the trustees had declined to 
act. His ship also stated the Prince's debts at 83,000/., and the annual 
expenses of Claremont and Marlborough House at 20,0007. No portion of 
the income he believed had gone abroad.—The motion was agreed to. 


Feb, 12,—In answer to a question from Mr. Hume, Lord Althorp stated 
that it had been absolutely necessary to fill up the office of Auditor of the 
Exchequer immediately on the decease of Lord Grenville, as no money could 
be issued without the signature of that functionary; but that Lord Auck- 
land, who had been appointed to the office, would receive no salary for the 
discharge of the duties attached to it while he continued President of the 
Board of Trade. The office would not be abolished, but the salary of future 
Auditors of the Exchequer would be reduced from 4,000/. to 2,0007. a-year. 


Feb. 13.—Mr. O'Connell moved, pursuant to notice, that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the conduct of Mr, Baron Smith, in 
res to the discharge of his duties as Judge, and to the introduction of 
politics in his charge to a Grand Jury. The motion was carried on a di- 
vision by a majority of 93,—the numbers being 167 to 74. 


Feb, 14,—Ways and Means.—The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced his financial statement. His Lordship observed that, as he must 
unavoidably deal in the prospective, he trusted he should not be tied down 
too strictly to the letter of his statements. At the same time he had no 
reason to suppose that there would be any considerable deviation between 
his calculations and the future results, The surplus of 1830 was 2,914,000/. 
Great reductions, however, had been made in the preceding year, which 
did not affect the revenue until 1831, when it caused a deficiency of 700,000/. 
“ This deficiency,’ observed his Lordship, “ continued during the next 
quarter, and in May, 1832, it amounted to 1,240,000/. The amount of 
taxes reduced at that period was small, and the revenue recovered so far 
that, at the end of the last financial year, instead of adeficiency of 1,240,0002., 
there was a surplus of 1,487,000/, Last year we reduced a considerable 
amount of taxe The amount of taxes repealed in 1831 and 1832 was 
1,790,000/. in 1833 we effected a reduction to the amount of 1,545,000/. 
So that the reduction effected in two years amounted to 3,335,000/. ; but, 
notwithstanding this, 1 am happy to say that, on the 5th of January last, the 
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surplus revenue wee larger tee it had been at the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. At this latter period the surplus was upwards of 
1,513,000,” His Lordship next announced that the estimates would be re- 
in comparison with those of last year, to the extent of half a million, 
This would raise the surplus revenue from 1,500,000/, te 2,000,000, But there 
was another source of increase to which he looked forward—the alteration 
in the tea trade. He calculated that the effect of opening that trade would 
be in one year to make an addition of 600,000/. to the revenue. The next 
i of the a to which his anew | oo was me yg om 
charge upon the country in consequence of t e gran es 
India proprietors, ‘“ That grant,’ said he, “ as hon, members are aware, 
amounts to 20,000,000/., and I think we eannot estimate the interest of it 
at less than 800,000/. Therefore, having stated the surplus revenue at 
2,600,000/., I am obliged to deduct from that amount this 800,000/., which 
leaves me a balance of 1,800,000/. No man who has ever heard me declare 
my opinions in this House will doubt that I would say, that haying a sur- 
plus of 1,800,000/. to calculate upon, a considerable reduction of taxation 
eught to take place. But I hope and trust the House will not think I do 
too little if, at this early period of the session, | propose but a moderate 
reduction of taxes, I am prepared to say at the present time, that there 
is no reason why I should not declare my intention to recommend to the 
House to reduce taxes to the amount of 1,200,000/," After co ulating 
the House on the prospect of providing for the interest of the West India 
debt without adding to the burdens of the people, he intimated his intention 
of repealing the House Tax, which amounted, at its present assessment, to 
1,170,000, The house tax, apparently, said the noble Lord, although I do 
not admit in reality, bears ynfairly upon houses of a lower class, and more 
especially upon those in towns, in comparison with those in the country. 
But be that as it may, the objection cannot apply to the window-tax. Since 
the year 1822 the amount of window-tax has been reduced 1,466,376/, 
Therefore relief has already been given by that tax, and the amount at present 
received from it, is 1,273,000. Now it is impossible, if we have any regard 
for the revenue and public credit of the country, to add to the reduction of 
the house-tax, which is 1,200,000/,, the reduction of the window-tax, which 
would be 1,200,000/, more. I should like to refer Gentlemen back to the 
year 1792—a period which all economical reformers have considered the 
golden year—and I will compare the taxes upon dwelling- houses then with 
what they will be now when the house-tax is removed, In 1792 the taxes 
upon houses and windows amounted to 1,129,000/, When the house-tax 
is reduced, the window-tax, which will then be the only tax abetting 
dwelling-houses, will amount to 1,200,000/.; thus dwelling-houses wijl no 
produce to the revenue a larger amount of tax than the in 1792, not- 
withstanding their enormous increase, I, therefore, think that the call or 
demand for the reduction of the window-tax, in addition to that of the 
house-tax, is not a demand which ought to be complied with, I dare say 
I shall be told that, in making this proposition, we are giving relief to the 
trading interest, while it is admitted, and Ministers themselves admit, that 
the landed interest is in a state of distress and suffering. I cannot deny the 
force of this statement, but it will be for the House to decide whether it 
will adopt the suggestion I have thrown out, or reject it for the purpose ot 
applying a reduction of taxation in some other way, But I must beg to 
state that I do not think the pressure upon the landed interest arises so 
much from the general taxation of the country as from local burdens, I am 
sure if we are able on these different questions to propose measures which 
shall be satisfactory to Parliament and the country, we shall do more to give 
relief to the landed interest than by the reduction of taxes, apparently more 
than really affecting them. With respect to Ireland, I do not at the 
sent moment mean to state the measures which we have in contemplation, 
but we have in contemplation financial measures for Ireland, which I 
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believe will be productive of considerable relief, but which I hope may be 


so arranged as not to occasion any reduction oftherevenue. I cannot state 
those measures at the present time—it would not be desirable—it would be 
improper that I should do so until I can bring them regularly before the 
House. I have now stated my general view of the finances of the country ; 
and having done this, I beg to move, as a motion of course, that, towards 
making good the supply granted to his Majesty, the sum of 14,000,000/. 
be raised by Exchequer Bills for the service of the year 1834.—The reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. Grote presented the Report acquitting Mr. Sheil of the charge of 
inconsistency in hfs.vote on the Irish Coercion Bill. The business had 
been concluded by the declaration of Mr. Hill to the Committee of Inquiry : 

“That he had come to the conviction that his charge against Mr. Sheil 
of having directly or indirectly communicated, or intended to communicate, 
to the Government any private opinions in oppositicn to those which he 
expressed in the House of Commons, had no foundation in fact ;—that 
such charge was not merely incapable of formal proof, but was, in his pre- 
sent sincere belief, totally and absolutely unfounded ; that he had originally 
been induced to make mention of it in a hasty and unpremeditated speech, 
under a firm persuasion that he had received it on undeniable evidence ; 
but that, being now satisfied of the mistake into which he had fallen, and 
convinced that the charge was wholly untrue, he came forward to express 
his deep and unfeigned sorrow for having ever contributed to give it circu- 
lation.” Mr. Hill added, “ that if there were any way consistent with 
honour by which he could make reparation to Mr. Sheil, he should deem 
no sacrifice too great to heal the wound which his erroneous statement had 
inflicted." The Report of the Committee concluded as follows :— 

“ The Committee felt bound, at the same time, to express their full con- 
fidence in Mr. Hill's declaration, that the statement, impeaching Mr. 
Sheil’s character, was made by him at Hull under a sincere, though mis- 
taken, persuasion of its accuracy. They derived this confidence as well 
from the tone of generous regret which characterised his communication at 
the close of their proceeding, as from the candid admissions and the evident 
anxiety to avoid all exaggeration and misstatements which they had ob- 
served throughout his testimony, as delivered in their presence.” 


Feb. 17.—Sir James Graham brought forward his resolutions on the 
Navy Estimates, in a Committee of Supply, when the following, after some 
discussion, were agreed to: 27,500 men, including 9000 marines, and 1000 
boys, for the naval service of his Majesty during the year ending March, 
1835 ; 958,761/. for wages to seamen and marines, and to the ordinary and 
yard craft; 396,5612. for the supply of salt beef for vessels in ordinary ; 
104,551/. for the salaries and contingent expenses of the Admiralty; 
21,7207. for the officers of the Navy Pay-office ; 20,885/. for salaries of 
officers and contingent expenses of the scientific departments of the Navy ; 
119,1682. for salaries of officers and naval establishments at home ; 22,630/, 
to defray the salaries of the officers and contingent expenses of his Majes- 
ty’s naval establishments abroad; 348,012/. for defraying the wages of 
artificers, labourers, and others employed in his Majesty's naval establish- 
ments at home; 25,512/. for the wages of labourers and others employed 
in his Majesty's naval establishments abroad ; 421,990?. for the purchase 
of naval stores, the building and repairing of ships, the purchase of timber 
and steam machinery, and the repairing of docks and wharfs; 74,980/. to 
defray the charges of the new works and improvements in the several dock- 
yards; 25,641/. to defray the charge for medical officers and stores; 36,1547. 
for the miscellaneous services ; 147,360/. for the half-pay of officers in the 
Navy and royal Marines; 530,3482. for military pensions and allowances ; 
230,258. for civil pensions and allowances; 180,115/. for conveyance of 
troops, &c., on account of the army and ordnance department ; and 113,860/, 
for the conveyance of convicts. 
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Feb. 18.—Mr. O'Connell made his motion for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amiend the law of libel, He declared the basis of his plan to be the securing 
of free discussion. The object of the libel law was the protection of cha- 
racter, an object which he by no means wished to undervalue, though he 
held it secondary to the great power of public opinion,. the efficacy of 
which, in contro ing vice and protecting virtue, was superior to every 
other human tribunal. It would be his endeavour to combine the two ob- 
jects of authorizing discussion and protecting character ; and if he should 
be so fortunate as to succeed, he might claim the honour of having con- 
ferred a real benefit on the country. After further details, the honour- 
able gentleman concluded by moving for leave to bring in the Bill, 
which was agreed to.—Mr. Harvey brought forward a motion for a select 
committee to ym into the consideration of each grant on the pension- 
list, and report the same to the House.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
resisted the motion, on the ground that they were precluded from such course 
by the compact that had been come to between the Parliament and the Crown. 

e moved, as an amendment, a series of resolutions declaratory of the 

rogress made in reducing the sums allotted for civil list pensions, and 
recording that it was the bounden duty of the ministers to guard against 
misappropriation of the fund, and to secure the granting of its means to 
such persons only as were meritorious claimants on the ground of services 
or attainments.—The motion led to a long and animated discussion. It 
was strongly supported by Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Harvey, &c., &c., and 
opposed by Mr.S. Rice, Lord Ebrington, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
&c., who maintained that to touch the pensions would be a violation of all 
faith and honour.—The house eventually divided, when there appeared for 
motion, 182; for Lord Althorp’s amendment, 190 ; majority against 
the motion, 8. 





SHERIFFS FOR 1834. 


Bedfordshire—Joseph Morris, Ampthill, Esq, 

Berkshire—Charles Eyre, Welford Park,Esq. 

Buckinghamshire—G. 8. Harcourt, Anker- 
wyke-house, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire—R. 
Huddleston, of Sawston, Esq. 

Cheshire—William Astley, Duckenfield, Esq. 

Cornwall—C. P. Brune, Padstowe, Esq. 

Cumberland—H. Howard, Greystoke Castle, 
Esq. 

Derbyshire—W. P. Morewood, Alfreton-hall, 
Esq. 

Devonshire—E. P. Bastard, Kitley, Esq. 

Dorsetshire—E. Doughty, Upton, Esq. 

Essex—J. Round, Danbury-park, Esq. 

Gloucestershire —J. Gist, Wormington 
Grange, Esq. 

Herefordshire—Sir S. R, Meyrick, Good- 
rich-court. 

Hertfordshire—W.R.Phillimore, Newberries, 
Esq. 

Kent—G. Stone, Chiselhurst, Esq. 

Leicestershire—H. Greene, Rollestone, Esq. 

Lincolnshire—C. Turnor, Stoke Rochford, 
Esq. 

Monmouthshire—J. Buckle, Mathern, Esq. 

Norfolk—R. Marsham, Stratton Strawless, 
Esq. 

Northamptonshire—W, Wood, Brixworth, 
Esq. 

Northumberland—W.Roddam, Roddam, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire—S. Duncombe, Langford, 
Esq. 
Oxfordshire—W. F. L. Stone, Esq. 
Rutlandshire—E.W.Smyth, Gunthorpe,Esq. 
Shropshire—Hon, H. W. Powis, Berwick- 
house. 


Somersetshire—F. Popham, West Bagbo- 
rough, Esq. 

Staffordshire—H, H. Williamson, 
way-bank, Esq. 

Southampton—S. R. Jarvis, Fair Oak-park, 
Esq. 

Suffolk—J, Garden, Redisham, Esq. 

Surrey—G. T. Nicholson, Waverley-abbey, 
Esq. 

Sussex—Hon. R. Curzon, Parham. 

Warwickshire—F, L, H. Goodricke, Studley 
Castle, Esq. 

Wiltshire—T, Bolton, Brinkworth, Esq. 

Worcestershire—J. H.Galton, Hadsor-house 
Esq. 

Yorkshire—H. Preston, Moreby, Esq. 

WALES. 

Anglesey—J. King, Presaddfedd, Esq. 

Breconshire—W. R, Stretton, Dany-park, 
Esq. 

Cardiganshire—C.R.Longcroft, Llanina,Esq. 

Carmarthenshire—T. Morris, Lilanstephan 
Castle, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire—R. L. Edwards, Nanhoron, 
Esq. 
Denbighshire—F. R. Price, Bryn-pys, Esq. 

Flintshire—F. C. Phillipa, Rhual, Esq, 

Glamorganshire—H, J, Grant, Gnoll Castle, 
Esq. 

Merionethshire—C, G. Hartford, Bryntirion, 
Esq. 

Montgomeryshire—W. Morris, Pentre Nant, 
Esq. 

Pembrokeshire—J. Barham, Trecoon, Esq. 

Radnorshire—G. Parson, Bettws Disserth, Esq 

Duchy of Lancaster—T. J. Trafford, Traf- 
ford-park, Esq. 


Green~ 
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THE COLONIES, 
EAST INDIES. 


We learn by the Calcutta papers that the subscriptions for a communi- 
cation with England by steam navigation were going on successfully, and 
among other contributors are to be found the names of several of the native 
princes, who seem to take great interest in the project—a circumstance 
which suggests a rather humiliating comparison, when we call to mind how 
coldly the proposition was received here by those to whom it was a matter 
of infinitely greater importance. The Rajah of Nagpore had subscribed 
10,000 rupees, and other princes sums varying from 500 to 5,000 rupees, 


Swan River.—The accounts from the Swan River settlements continue to 
be exceedingly satisfactory to the friends of the emigrants, A prosperous 
trade has been opened with several parts of the East, and land and houses 
were rapidly rising in value, The only drawback on the prosperity of the 
settlement is a want of ready money, the greater part of the coin of the 
original settlers having been paid to the traders who carried out supplies 
before there was native produce to repay them. Some hopes are, however, 
entertained that this evil will be remedied by an advance, by way of loan, 
from the mother country. 





FOREIGN STATES, 
FRANCE. 


The delay which has taken place with regard to the presentation of the 
Custom-house law project is said to have arisen from a schism amongst 
Ministers with regard to the greater or less degree of latitude which it is 
expedient to give to the law under present circumstances. It is said that 
the Doctrinaires have declared for a liberal revision of the tariffs which are 
the most complained of, and for a diminution that may satisfy the pressing 
demands of the working classes. In the same manner these gentlemen 
espoused the cause of economy, and opposed the prodigalities of Marshal 
Soult, hoping by this manceuvre to appease the country, and to obtain an 
easy victory over political liberty, by granting a little commercial freedom. 
The Doctrinaires, however, have another object in thus declaring for a 
diminution of the tariffs; they wish to consolidate the alliance between 
England and France, which is the basis of their foreign policy, and to which 
they have already often sacrificed the supreme influence of France in the 
management of foreign affairs. The Minister of Commerce is said to be 
at the head of the antagonists of the Doctrinaires. M. Thiers advocates 
the restrictive system, and alleges the necessity of respecting acquired in- 
terests, if it be thought desirable to preserve a majority in the Chamber, 
He will not therefore propose a too liberal reduction of the tariffs. He has 
obtained a victory over the Doctrinaires. The restrictive system has pre- 
vailed; we are to have a Custom-house law, which will benefit only one 
branch of industry—the woollen trade, and which will merely repair slight 
errors, leaving untouched the crying acts of injustice which sully our 
economical regime. 

SWEDEN, 

Stockholm, Jan. 22.—The following speech of his Majesty the King, on 
the opening of the Diet, was read by the Crown Prince :— 

“ Noble, Well-born, &c.—Since your last meeting violent political con- 
vulsions have shaken Europe. Providence maintained the tranquillity of 
the United Kingdom under the protection of the laws, which secure public 
order and the rights of all.” After alluding to the failure of the harvest, 
and stating that remedies must be adopted, and mentioning the abatement 
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of the cholera, his Royal Highness proceeded ta say, “ Every. proposed im- 
provement in our rule] caller must, in order to be traly useftl, be subjected 
to mature deliberation, and be founded on the lessons of experience; the 
fundamental laws prescribe the forms that are to be observed; those must 
serve as a guide to the two legislative powers of the state. These funda- 
mental] principles themselves remind us that Sweden is bound in the estates 
of the kingdom to the maintenance of its existence and the preservation of 
its name. The Swedes have their national uliarities and customs, but 
it would be unjust to consider them as indifferent to other nations, even 
though they did not adopt all their doctrines. The Swedes have already 
gained a degree of general cultivation in which few nations can pretend to 
excel them, The advantages of this civilization are diffused among all 
classes of society. Swedish liberty is as old asthe monarchy. Our glorious 
recollections go back into the night of antiquity ; but this glory, the support 
of freedom, cannot be maintained without independence, is, again, is 
ousancree f connected with the use of the power which makes independence 
respected. The experience of all ages shows that nations the most used to 
war are wearied by war ; but states which have been founded by arms can- 
not subsist unless the inhabitants, remembering their origin, are always 
ready again to take up arms. Our army, which is drawn from the people, 
and will have five kinds of arms, consists of 100,000 men, and can inspire 
only confidence,'for it lives amidst its fellow-citizens, who rely as well on the 
sentiments of the army as on its sense of its own interest. The first duty 
of the Governments and of the representatives is to secure to every citizen the 

aceable enjoyment of his rights and the unmolested use of his property, 

othing can prosper when the representative coin has not a fixed value, 
Let us, therefore, hasten to give those who possess anything security for 
the preservation of what they have acquired. tus open new prospects to 
diligence, activity, and frugality. Let us prepare encouragement and sup- 
port to all allowed professions. Let us acknowledge the truth, that a good 
system of finance is one of the main foundations of the existence of the 
state. Let us improve and encourage agriculture and manufactures, Thus 
we shall obtain in exchange for our own productions those which are pro- 
duced beyond sea. Private and public interest must here be blended toge- 
ther. Necessity commands that political views and the system of finance 
should tend to one subject. The law of the ist of March, 1830, regulating 
the coinage, is our guide ; it determines our reciprocal obligations. Projects 
of laws on the bank and its directors will be laid before you: let us not fore 
get that the hank belongs to the state, that the people are entitled to have 
the full extent of the right granted to the managers of a capital of a loan of 
the value of the circulating medium; and, lastly, that the laws and regula- 
tions for the bank must be clear, simple, easy of execution, and therefore 
inviolable. When, almost a quarter of a century ago, I took the oath to 
your fundamental laws, I observed to the estates ofthe kingdom that it was 
not the extent of a state alone that constitutes its strength and independ- 
ence, but also its laws, its commerce, its industry, and, above all, its na- 
tional spirit, 1 now repeat to you these truths. The agreement between 
your views and mine has prepared for the country the ing ad and un- 
disturbed order, the fruits of which it has reaped for more than twenty-two 
years, Independence, peace, friendly connexions with foreign countries, 
tranquillity, and obedience to the laws at home—such is the posture that 
the United Kingdom of Sweden and Norway now offers to Europe. I in- 
voke upon our labours the blessing of the Almighty, and assure you all 
together, and each in particular, of the continuance of my royal favour and 
affection.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


Lorp TeiGnmourtn died on the 14th instant, at his residence in Port- 
man-square, at the advanced age of 83. His Lordship succeeded the first 
Marquis of Cornwallis, in 1792, as Governor-General of India; which high 
situation he continued to fill until March, 1798; having been previously 
appointed, in 1786, a member of the ry oer Council at Fort William, in 
Bengal. He was created a Baronet of England in 1792 by the title of Sir 
John Shore, and elevated to the peerage of Ireland, Oct. 24, 1797, by the 
title of Baron Teignmouth ; appointed a Commissioner for the affairs of 
India, April 4, 1807, and sworn of the Privy Council the 8th of the same 
month. His Lordship married, Feb. 14, 1786, Charlotte, only daughter of 
James Cornish, Esq., by whom he has left the Hon. Charles John Shore, 
(now Lord Teignmouth,) Hon. Frederick John Shore, assistant to the 
Secretary to the Commissioners in the ceded province in Bengal; and four 
daughters, of whom the second is the relict of the gallant Col. Sir Thomas 
Noel Hill, brother to Lord Hill. 


ROBERT SURTEES, ESQ. 


At Mainsforth, after a short illness, Robert Surtees, Esq., whose high 
literary acquirements were only equalled by his suavity of manner and 
gentlemanly deportment. Mr. Surtees was not merely distinguished as a 
writer of topography—though in that department he had few equals—but 
his poetical attainments, comparatively known to his select friends only, 
were of the very highest order. The ‘** History of the County of Durham,” 
Mr. Surtees’ largest work, has been universally admired, especially for the 
variety, the interest, and the piquancy of the notes. Mr. Surtees was a 
frequent contributor to different literary works, and Sir Walter Scott was 
largely indebted to him in the “ Border Minstrelsy,” eee | for that 
beautiful ballad, “ Bartram’s Dirge.’ The kindness and hospitality of the 
** Squire of Mainsforth "' were ever displayed to his numerous friends, and 
in private society he was always welcome. The immense fund of literary 
information which he imperceptibly threw into his conversation, rendered 
him at all times a pleasant and amusing companion. The loss of such a man 
is indeed a loss to the country at large, but more especially to his native 
county ; for, with an absolute certainty of a great pecuniary sacrifice, he 
unflinchingly and perseveringly applied his splendid natural parts and 
extensive antiquarian knowledge to a production which will never lose the 
reputation it has attained. 


CAPTAIN HOPPNER, R.N. 


We regret to record the death of Captain Hoppner, of the royal 
navy. This excellent officer and worthy man commenced his career on 
board his Majesty's ship Endymion, which he had scarcely joined when 
she was ordered to Corunna, to assist in embarking the troops after 
Sir J. Moore's disastrous retreat. During the rest of the war he was 
constantly on active service, either on the enemy's coast in the Channel 
or in North America, where his excellent conduct on all occasions ac- 
quired for him the love of his shipmates, and the approbation of his 
superiors. Captain Hoppner’s name hes been frequently before the public. 
His intimacy with Madeira, one of the principal personages at Loo Choo, 
forms an agreeable and interesting episode in the account of those islands ; 
and the skill with which he conveyed Lord Amherst and his suite to 
Batavia, in the boats of the Alceste, after the loss of that vessel, and his 
opportune return on board of the Lion, Indiaman, to the assistance of his 
comrades, must be remembered by every one acquainted with the particu- 
lars of their perilous situation. He was Pave tne. in all the recent expedi- 
tions fitted out by the Government to explore the Polar Seas, in the last of 
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which he commanded his Majesty's ship Puy which it unfortunately be- 
came necessary to abandon among the ice. His health, which had suffered 
considerably on these occasions, was still further impaired by an excursion 
to the South of Europe immediately on his return from the last Polar ex- 
pedition. After considerable and repeated sufferings, during the last five 

ears, he terminated his mortal career on the 22d ult. in the 39th year of 

is age, carrying with him to the grave the esteem and regret of all who 
were personally acquainted with him, and had an opportunity of appreciat- 
ing his many amiable qualities, 


MR. HUGH RONALDS. 


Mr. Hugh Ronalds, to whom British Horticulture is greatly indebted 
for that advancement by which it has been of late years distinguished, died 
recently at his house at Brentford: in this town he was also born, in 1759. 
He spent his long and useful life in a religious adherence to certain maxims 
and rules, which he seems to have imbibed from his father, who was a 
nurseryman, and carried on business at the same place. At the early age 
of fourteen, he was entrusted with considerable management of his father's 
business, and imbibed’a strong attachment to the profession and occupation 
of % nurseryman and botanist, in which happy employment he spent his 
long life. Daring his early botanical studies, he formed an extensive her- 
barium, collected chiefly from the Botanic Garden and Arboretum at Kew, 
with the assistance of the late and the present Mr. Aiton. This herbarium 
is not now in existence; but some of the specimens have been rescued 
from decay, and preserved in a Aortus siccus in the possession of his family. 
Mr. Ronalds wrote an excellent treatise on the different varieties of brocoli 
in the “ Transactions of the Horticultural Society,” of which he was one 
of the earliest members. He was the author of a splendid and useful work 
on apples ; but still more valuable as a type of the author's good and valu- 
able character. It seems that, more than fifty years ago, many of the sub- 
jects illustrated in this work were under his own care and cultivation; and 
that, since that period, he had uninterruptedly pursued the study, and 
added to his* collection the most choive and valuable fruits Which this or 
any other country could produce. This work is embellished with numerous 
drawings by his daughter Elizabeth, in a style of taste and beauty which 
several of the criticisms of the period stated to be unequalled even 
of the most eminent fruit and flower painters of the day*. It is dedicated 
to the Duke of Northumberland, and states, in the pretace, that the author 
had, for more than half a century, been in the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the patronage of the present Duke and his noble ancestors. In alluding 
in this work, to Mr. Knight's theory respecting the decay of species o 
fruits, the author observes, “ that species, as well as individuals, of fruits 
have their periods of infancy, maturity, and old age; but the period at 
which they tend again to extinction is very difficult to determine.” 

Up to the last week of his life, Mr. Ronalds was engaged, with the as- 
sistance of his sons, in planting the grounds of the New General Cemetery 
at Kensal Green. He took a lively interest in this undertaking ; and was 
honoured with the confidence of the Directors of the Company in selecting 
and furnishing, from his nurseries at Brentford, more than 14,000 trees and 
shrubs to ornament and grace this last abode of mortality. 


PROFESSOR MUKEL. 


We have to announce the death of the celebrated Professor Dr. Mukel, 
of Halle, on the 31st of October. He was the author of several very ela- 
borate works on anatomy. His great work on comparative anatomy was 
nearly completed; and it is to be hoped that the remaining part was so far 
advanced that it may yet be published. 


re ——$— + + 
—— - 


* This beautiful and valuable work was reviewed in the “ New Monthly 
Magazine.” 
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MARRIAGES ann DEATHS. 


Married. \—At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
Sir Keith Alexander Jackson, Bart., to Amelia, 
only daughter of the late G. Waddell, Esq. 

At St. George's church, Fred. Barne, Esq., 
son of Colonel Barne, of Sotterly Hall, Suf- 
folk, to Mary Anne Elizabeth, sister to Sir John 
Honywood, Bart., of Evington, Kent. 

At Washington Church, A. W. Beatclerk, 
Esq., M.P., to Ida, youngest daughter of Sir C. 
F. Goring, Bart., of Highden, Sussex. 

At Exeter, Sir H. M. Farrington, Rart. to 
Susanna, daughter of the late R. Kakewich, 
Esq. of Heavitree. 

A. Baxter, Esq., 50th regiment, to Anna, 
daughter of the late Captain W. F. Hadden, 
Enniskillen Dragoons. 

At St. Mary's Bryanstone-sqaare, George 
Lowth, Feq., grandson to Bishop Lowth, to 
Emma, daughter of the late T. Watkins, 
Brecknockshire. 

At Edinburgh, S. B. Hare. Esq. of Calder 
Hall, to Mary Anne, daughter of Lord Mea- 
dowbank. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, John Lee 
Lee, Esq-, M.P., of Dillington, in the connty 
of Somerset, to Jessy, daughter of the late 
John Edwards Vaughan, Esq., of Rheola, in 
the county of Glamorgan, member in the last 
Parliament for the city of Wells, and formerly 
for Glamorganshire. 

At St. Pancras church, Duncan Forbes Mit- 
chell, Esq. of Thainston, Aberdeénshire, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late Major Robert 
Anthony Bromley, of the Hon, East India 
Company’s service. 


el 


Died.}—Suddenly, at Serlby Hall, Notting- 
hamshire, Viscoant Galway, aged 52. 

At Honfleur, in Normandy, Lord Glamis, 
eldest son of the Earl of Strathmore, aged 33. 

At Byfleet, Surrey, in his 78th year, the Rev. 
Wm. Haggitt, A.M., Senior Chaplain of the 
a Hospital, Chelsea, and Rector of By- 

eet. 

At Hyderhabad, in the East Indies, Sir Wm. 
Rumbold, Bart., aged 46. 

At East Sheen, Henrietta Sarah Molesworth, 
granddaughter of Viscount Ranelagh. 

At Peniarth, Merionethshire, W. Wynne, 
Esq., Deputy-Lieutenant for Carnarvon and 
Merioneth. 

Deputy-Assist. Commissary-Gen. T. Lane. 

In Edinburgh, General Hamilton of Dalzell, 
in his 92d year. 

At Roydon Hall, Kent, Sir W. J. Twysden, 
Bart., aged 74. The baronetcy in this family 
was created in 1611. 

At Patna, East Indies, Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. W. Start, and daughter of Baron Gurney. 

At Sandgate, Capt. G. L. Rennie, R.N., late 
of his Majsty’s ship Isis. 

Near Eye, Suffolk, Rear-Admiral Cunning- 
hame, aged 73. 

At Chesham, Bucks, the Rev. Edward Sex. 
ton, aged 78, Baptist minister there for more 
than half a century. 

At Mill Hill, Billericay, Rey. C. R. Landon, 
Rector of Vange, Essex. 

At the Rectory, Winterbourne, near Bris- 
tol, the Rev. Thomas Whitfield, B.D., rector of 
that parish, late of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
aged 68. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Installation of the Duke of Wellington. 
On the 7th ult. the installation or ad- 
mission of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington to the office of Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford took place at Aps- 
ley House. 





KENT. 

The Committee of the Tunbridge 
Wells Horticultural Society have just 
issued to the subscribers the “ By-Laws 
and regulations for 1834,” by which it 
appears there will be four shows or ex- 
hibitions for the current year, the first 
to take place on the 2d of May. At each 
exhibition prizes will be awarded to 
productions of superior excellence, which 
shall be exhibited by competitors, mem- 
bers of the Society. A second class of 
prizes will be awarded to labourers and 





mechanics (not being subscribers) for 
horticultural productions of their own 
growth. The Committee are also em- 
powered to award prizes for any de- 
scription of garden produce, not speci- 
fied in the schedule, aceording to the 
means of the Society. The cottagers 
residing in the parishes of Speldhurst, 
Frant, or the Southborough and Tun- 
bridge Wells districts of Tunbridge pa- 
rish, will, for the third exhibition, have 
much in anticipation; since, in addition 
to the extra prize or reward of 5/. of 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, the Society have determined on 
giving 2/. as an extra prize to the second 
best, and 1/. to the third best, whose 
garden and premises, on being visited, 
shall be pronounced to be most worthy 
of comméndation. We have been in- 
formed by an eye-witness of the already 





very visible difference in the manage- 
ment of several gardens in this 
neighbourhood, which is a gratifying 
proof that the main object of the Society 
will be ae Keener tiem of stimu- 


lating the ng classes to industrious 
habits. 
NORFOLK. 
A self-supporting dispensary has just 
been established in Lynn, Norfolk, enti- 


tled, “ The Lynn Self-Supporting Insti- 
tution,” of which every poor man, or 
woman, or family not exceeding two 
persons, may have the benefit by the 
payment of a penny per week; families 
exceeding two, pay three halfpence, two- 
pence, and twopence-halfpenny accord. 
ing to their numbers, and the highest 
subscription is threepenee per week, 
which will secure medical and surgical 
aid to a family of six people or upwards. 
For this small contribution every indivi- 
dual who cannot afford to pay for medi- 
cal attendance in the regular way will be 
entitled to the best advice the town can 
produce. No person will have to en- 
counter any delay or trouble in going 
about the town bensing for a recom- 
mendation ; the members of the Insti- 
tution will only have to call upon the 
bookkeeper for a card, which may be 
taken to the surgeon most agreeable 
to the patient; and if the case should 
become serious, or the surgeon be desi- 
rous of another opinion, or the patient 
express a wish to see a physician, then 
the bookkeeper will issue a physician’s 
card, and a consultation will take place 
accordingly. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


At a meeting of the Common Council 
of Bristol, on Saturday last, his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort was unanimously 
elected Lord High Steward of Bristol, in 
the place of the Right Hon. Lord Gren- 
ville, deceased. His Grace, at the request 
of the Committee, has also added to his 
many illustrious titles that of President 
of the British Institution, also vacant by 
the death of Lord Grenville. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Aurora Borealis.—This beautiful phe- 
nomenon is not often seen in this part 
of the world during the day, but at mid- 
day on Thursday we had something very 
like it. About I o’clock three stripes of 
pale light emanated from a cluster of 
fleecy clouds resting afew degrees above 
the horizon, and about a point to the 
eastward of north, shooting up beyond 
the zenith till they came in contact with 
other clouds, when they melted away ; 
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one stream was about mid. heaven, the 
other more eastward. About half-past 1, 
there shot from the same clouds the 
most beautiful stream of pale light we 
ever beheld—broad at the base, but 
extending in width as it shot u 

not unlike a noble plume of feathers; 
its progress to the zenith was rapid, but 
as it passed this point it melted away in 
ether.” — Westmoreland Gazette. 





Post-office Reform.—The Postmaster- 
general has determined on abolishing the 
whole of the privileges enjoyed by. the 
clerks of the pee as regards the 
transmission of or dealing in newspapers, 
whether English or foreign. The privi- 
leges will cease, so far as English news- 
papers and the circulation of them with. 
in the United Kingdom are concerned, 
on the 5th of April next. A compensa- 
tion is proposed to be made to the clerks 
of the Post-office only in those cases 
wherein their privileges, as in the in- 
stance of foreign newspapers, are esta- 
blished by act of Parliament. 


The Lord Chancellor’s Secretary has 
addressed a letter to the trustees of va- 
rious public charities, in which he states 
his Lordship’s desire to be informed 
whether they will be disposed to further, 
so far as lies in their power, a plan for 
the consolidation of the funds of all 
public charities throughout the king- 
dom, and the appropriation of them for 
the purpose of ** national education.’’ 


Turnpike Roads.—The Second Report 
of the Committee of the House of Lords 
on Turnpike Roads, printed a few weeks 
ago, presents some details of consider- 
able interest. There was an elaborate 
report on the subject in 1821, which 
contained tables of the income, debt, 
&c.; these have been revised for the 
present report, and the following is a 
summary of the results for the year 
1829, for England and Wales :—Num- 
ber of trusts, 1,119; length of. roads, 
19,978 miles ; Acts of Parliament, 3,783 ; 
debts, 7,785/.; income, 1,455,0001. 3 ex- 
penditure, 1,678,000/.; debts per mile, 
392/.; income per mile, 73/.; expendi- 
ture per mile, 85/. Hence it appears 
that there is a trust in England for 
every eighteen miles, and an Act of Par- 
liament for every five miles and a half- 
From Mr. Bicknell's evidence it ap- 
pears that a Turnpike Act costs on an 
average 4000/., though the officers’ fees 
are paid out of the national revenue ; 
the 3,783 Acts have therefore cost a 
million and a half, and thus one-fifth 
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part of the debt has been caused by the 
expense of legislation. The s+ oe of 
officers employed is 3,620, or one for 
every five and ahalf miles of road. The 
aggregate debts are equal to the reve- 
nues of five and a half years, and the 
average revenue raised from each trust 
about 1300/. Of the gross expenditure 
in 1829, amounting to 1,673,000/.; ma- 
nual labour, 303,000/.; team labour, 
small improvements, materials and con- 
tracts, 578,000/.; land purchased, 
56,300/.; repairs of toll-houses, &c., 
64,000/.; salaries and law expenses, 
196,000/.; payments, &c., and larger 
improvements, 243,700/. The salaries 
and law expenses amount to nearly 
one-eighth of the whole, and to two- 
thirds of the sum paid for manual la- 
bour. 


Hops.—The growth and consumption 
of hops being a subject of some interest 
to the public, the following statement of 
the amount of old duty paid in hops in 
each year for the last sixteen years, 
from 1817 to 1832, both years inclusive, 
is submitted to their notice, dividing 
the sixteen years into four parts, in 
order to show more plainly the gross 
and average amount of each of the four 


years :— 

Years £. s. d.| Years #. s. d. 
1817. 6592 2 53/1895. 24,317 Olle 
1818 . 199,465 13 64 | 1826 . 269.331 0 


1819 . 252,076 2 2 


13s7 . 140,848 5 2¢ 
1820 . 138,330 9 6} 


1828 . 172,027 10 1ll¢ 








Total, 646,394 7 8} 


Average 161,598 11 11 


1821 . 154,609 10 8% 
1822 . 203,724 14 04 
1823 . 26,057 LL 94 
182d, 148,832 0 04 


Total, 606,523 10 lly 








Average 151,630 19 84 


1829 . 33,398 10 73 
1830. 89,047 8 li 
1831 . 174,880 1 2 
1832 . 139,018 4 33 





Total, 533,223 17 33] Total, 440,344 4 23 











Average 133,305 19 3¢ | Average 110,086 1 04 


Number of acres under cultivation in 
hops in England in 1832, 47,101. 


The Poor Laws.—It is understood 
that the Poor Law Commissioners intend 
to propose the repeal of all modes of ac-. 
quiring a settlement otherwise than by 
birth or by residence for a term of years, 
(probably three,) the enactments to take 
effect from a period to be fixed, and to 
have no retrospective effect. Small 
parishes to be incorporated, with a view 
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to a better system of workhouse ma. 
nagement ; the incorporated districts to 
be thenceforth considered as one parish, 
a measure which will diminish litigation 
as between parishes by two-thirds. The 
separation and control of the details of 
the new system are to be entrusted to a 
central board of management. The 
jurisdiction of magistrates will remain, 
with some modifications ; for instance, 
one magistrate is to be empowered to 
transact parochial business instead of 
two. All magistrates are to be ex officio 
members of any boards (which will be 
elective) established for the manage- 
ment of incorporated districts. Impor- 
tant alterations in the law of bastardy 
are also contemplated, e. g., the mother 
is to be deprived of all statutory remedy 
against the father. The mother of a 
bastard child in England will thus be 
placed upon pretty nearly the same foot- 
ing as the mother of a bastard child in 
Scotland or Ireland.—Law Magazine. 


It is generally supposed that some 
good will arise out of that clause in the 
new Stamp Act which has directed that 
bill and receipt stamps shall have the 
dates upon which they are issued en- 
graved upon the stamp. All persons 
connected with trade and commerce 
know it has been a very common prac- 
tice for fraudulent bankrupts and others 
to issue fictitious bills, that is, bills for 
which they have not received any value, 
in order that such bills might be proved 
under their estates, to give the persons 
proving them a right to sign their 
certificates. The date upon the stamp 
will be a great check to this practice; 
it is very rare that the insolvent has 
time to issue his bills and get them in 
circulation before his bankruptcy—in 
most cases, indeed, that is deferred to 
the latest possible moment; so that 
there is little doubt that an examination 
of the date of the stamp on bills of this 
description will cause great numbers of 
them to be rejected when tendered for 
proof before the Commissioners. But 
this regulation will produce much in- 
convenience to the fair trader, because 
if he does not secure stamps under the 
correct date when he receives orders, it 
will have the effect of lengthening the 
term of credit, for in many instances the 
trader cannot draw for goods sold until 
the lapse of several days. 








